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EDITOR’S INTRODUCTION 

The modem theory of education proposes that the school 
is a place where children are being educated by means of 
experiences in work and in play which are vital to them. 
In the intellectual field the solution of problems or the 
development of a project is considered of greater signifi¬ 
cance than the mere memorization of facts. In like manner, 
in the moral field emphasis is placed not on repression or 
punishment, but rather upon cooperative endeavor. 

The discipline of children in school is made difficult by 
the fact that the group with which any one teacher works 
is made up of children with a great variety of intelligence 
and social background. Some of them because of superior 
intelligence will be quick to recognize the moral implication 
of their conduct. Others will have much greater difficulty 
in understanding their relationship to the group. Some of 
the children will come from homes where good temper, 
self-control, respect for truth, responsibility for group 
well-being have come to be accepted as standards of con¬ 
duct. Other children will represent the extreme of individ¬ 
ualism, and will present most difficult problems to the 
teacher who would help them to develop socially. 

The author of this volume finds in this difficult and 
complex situation which confronts the teacher an oppor¬ 
tunity for the teacher to contribute to the welfare, both of 
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the individual and of society. For him the disciplining of 
children is a constructive enterprise. He makes clear that 
the teacher's opportunity is found when the pupil who has 
violated accepted standards is helped to analyze the social 
situation and to modify his conduct in accord with principles 
which he himself can formulate. Teachers will find the 
book stimulating in its discussion of the social theory in¬ 
volved in discipline, and helpful in its practical suggestions. 

George D. Strayer 



PREFACE 


There are few thinking people who do not realize, with 
more or less misgiving, that discipline of the autocratic 
type has broken down. This is as true in the home, the 
church, and other social institutions as in the school. The 
sweep of democracy has been broad and clean, leaving no 
phase of life unaffected. It has permeated government 
and business, vocations and avocations, social classes and 
cultural ideals. Along with emancipating the serf, freeing 
the slave, elevating the status of workingmen, and broaden¬ 
ing the outlook of women, it has ushered in a new age for 
children. In recent decades youth has acquired rights, 
privileges, responsibilities, and a self-respect that con¬ 
stitute a new heritage. 

Quite naturally many good and wise men are disturbed 
lest the unwonted freedoms granted to American children 
and young people will lead to tragedy. If parental disci¬ 
pline, church discipline, and school discipline are relaxed, 
what will be the effect on character building? If the rod 
of correction is removed, how will the rising generation 
learn obedience, respect for law, and the reverence for age 
and race experience by which past generations have prof¬ 
ited? Where will they gain that toughness of moral fiber 
which enabled our ancestors to endure “the slings and 
arrows of outrageous fortune” and remain steadfast under 
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trial? These and similar questions are too serious to be 
lightly cast aside. 

To those who are facing the task of discipline from day to 
day, however, the problem is not so hopeless. Educators 
have seen such democratic movements as universal educa¬ 
tion, public control of schools, varied and enriched pro¬ 
grams of study, and socialized methods of instruction 
filter into our schools without disrupting them. With re¬ 
gard to discipline they have found that, as dictatorial 
methods were abandoned, children became more responsive 
to leadership, more resourceful in self-direction, and not 
less self-sacrificing in emergencies. They are able to point 
to the recent World War as a conclusive demonstration that 
our young men have not lost the willingness to endure 
necessary hardships, nor the capacity to take discipline of 
an effective sort. Their conduct in the trenches would seem 
to indicate that somewhere, even though unconsciously, 
real discipline is being given and received. The source of 
authority and the methods of its administration may have 
been shifted from autocracy to democracy, but, as a matter 
of fact, it yet remains to be shown that the youth of to-day 
is less well controlled than were his ancestors. 

It must be admitted, however, that the failure of the old 
disciplinary regime, not inaptly styled “ beneficent tyr¬ 
anny / 5 has left the situation somewhat chaotic. Many 
have discarded the authoritative type of control without 
developing any adequate system to take its place. In 
such cases there has been, without doubt, a distinct loss ; 
but probably the actual cases are less numerous than tradi¬ 
tion-bound observers have imagined. Just as thoughtful 
teachers have been reorganizing subject matter and methods 
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of teaching on the basis of scientific studies of youthful 
nature and social needs, so ingenious administrators have 
been devising ways and means of student control that will 
harmonize with social trends in other phases of life and 
provide a useful training for citizenship in a democratic 
society. 

While this process of redirecting the aims and methods of 
discipline to meet changing social demands has been going 
forward, no one has heretofore tried to analyze and set 
forth in orderly fashion the full significance and require¬ 
ments of a socialized disciplinary program. The need of 
such an analysis is evident and should provide any necessary 
justification of the author’s attempt. School discipline 
ought to be directed toward definite ends. It should be 
educative in itself, not merely an adjunct of instruction. It 
must contribute its share toward preparing youth to 
compete and to cooperate, to live and to act in harmony 
with ethical standards, not only during school days but 
in after years. If the new heritage of freedom is not to be 
abused, and, more particularly, if it is to be employed as a 
training agency for social control and increased moral 
accountability, school authorities must invest ingenuity 
and patience, genuine thought and spiritual energy in an 
inspiring personal leadership and an intelligent super¬ 
vision of school conduct. Discipline under the new regime 
cannot be made easier, but it may be made a more vital 
element in moral education than it ever could under any 
system of autocratic domination. 

In the following pages the author has tried to set forth 
the ideals and principles and to suggest practical methods 
whereby discipline may be made a genuine educative force. 
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There is no assumption on his part of completeness or 
superior wisdom; but if this book can serve to bring the 
seriousness of the problem above the level of teacher- 
consciousness and point the way to the use of a constructive 
disciplinary program as the chief means of moral education 
available in the schools, the author will be content. 

PREFACE TO THE REVISED EDITION 

In revising Constructive School Discipline the author has 
been advised against any considerable rewriting of the 
various chapters. It was urged that such a procedure 
generally weakens the unity of the text and that the prin¬ 
ciples enunciated are as sound today as they were when first 
set down. The chief purpose of the revision is to bring 
the discussion up to date by the addition of three new 
chapters dealing with some of the newer aspects of discipline 
brought about by recent changes in our educational regimen. 
These are: Chapter XII, “The Problem of Grading Char¬ 
acter Traits / 7 Chapter XIII, “Guidance as an Agency of 
Discipline / 7 and Chapter XIV, “Discipline in the Activity 
School . 77 As in the original edition there was no effort to 
provide complete bibliographies so none is now attempted. 
However, many new references have been added where there 
seemed to be a need. The flattering reception given the 
first edition encourages the author to believe that the re¬ 
vised edition may be of further value to teachers and stu¬ 
dents of education. 


W. R. S. 
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CONSTRUCTIVE SCHOOL 
DISCIPLINE 

CHAPTER I 

NXRODUCTION : SOCIAL CONTROL AS AN OBJECTIVE OE 
SCHOOL DISCIPLINE 

fi 

A CONCOURSE of several hundred or even of several 
thousand people assemble for a community picnic. 
No one is in definite authority and little legal con¬ 
trol is visible; yet people turn to the right in meeting each 
)ther, take turns in passing through narrow entrances or 
valks, indulge in various amusements, and eat their lunches 
indisturbed. Speakers of various opinions, parties, or or¬ 
ganizations discuss issues without interruption or animosity. 
\s the group assembles in reasonable order so it disperses, 
md if there is a congestion of traffic, or an accident, some 
>ne assumes leadership and others accept direction. This 
s such a common phenomenon that it fails to arouse com- 
nent or to become news. Control is evident but the 
processes lie hidden in the disciplinary backgrounds of 
immunity life. 

A “ wildcatting company ” prospects for oil. It sinks 
i well and strikes a cc gusher. 5 ’ Within a few days hun- 
Ireds, or even thousands, of adventurers are camped in the 
/icinity. A city springs up so suddenly that legal authority 
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is inadequate and governmental forms have not had time 
to crystallize. Some confusion and certain injustices are 
inevitable; but somehow order gradually proceeds out of 
chaos and soon community relations are established. Pre¬ 
viously acquired discipline asserts itself ^nd traditional 
social controls become effective. 

A new division of land in the West is opened for settle¬ 
ment. From various sections of the country prospective 
home owners assemble. By prearranged processes the 
land is parceled out and settlement takes place. Govern¬ 
mental authority is inconspicuous and community organi¬ 
zation is absent; yet in a short time houses are built, 
neighborly relations are established, the division of labor 
and occupations takes place, schools are put in operation, 
religious services are regularly held, and all of the bases of a 
civilized society are laid. Again racial discipline asserts 
itself and a new state is in the making. 

The social heritage of discipline. — The above illus¬ 
trations, graded on the basis of increasing social stability, 
are selected from a wide variety which might be presented 
to show the constant workings of intangible social forces 
which make for the orderliness of human relationships. 
They represent familiar phases of contemporary civilized 
life but suggest the backward reaches of our social heritage. 
Man did not acquire such adaptability in a day; it is the 
product of countless generations of experiment and practice 
in using workable means of living together in groups. 
Social life is impossible without adequate means of mutual 
restraint, direction, and inspiration. It requires a willing¬ 
ness on the part of individuals to participate in the control 
of others and to accept necessary social checks imposed by 
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them. In other words, the process of social discipline 
is continuous and universal, manifesting itself wherever 
shared enterprises and associated life are attempted. 

The development of this social discipline is cumulative 
from age to age and is to some extent a product of all in¬ 
stitutions. It is a primary function of education (using 
the term in its broadest sense), and is a conspicuous element 
in home and school training. In those ins titutions the 
problem is universally recognized and continued efforts 
are made to instill in the young the ethical attitudes and 
habits necessary to social adaptation. While most dis¬ 
ciplinary matters must be dealt with as individual or 
group cases, they generally arise in social situations, and 
effective treatment demands an understanding of the 
social purposes to be accomplished. 

Weaknesses of traditional school discipline. — When 
we narrow our consideration to the function of the school 
in bringing about this social discipline, two weaknesses in 
its traditional administration are pronounced. The first 
of these was a lack of prevision. Teachers generally have 
waited for trouble to arise and then sought means for 
settling each case on its merits. Little constructive thought 
has been shown concerning the need of establishing broad 
disciplinary programs for the prevention of irregularities 
and the use of school discipline as a fundamental feature 
of character education. 

The other outstanding weakness of traditional school 
discipline was its individualistic nature. This was the 
outgrowth not merely of an era in which individualistic 
enterprises were idealized but of the fact that whatever 
scientific study has been given the subject has been psycho- 
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logical. Conduct has been analyzed with reference to 
the nature of the individual child and his responsibility 
rather than from any possible group causes or social re¬ 
sults. Hence individual treatment has been emphasized, 
and wherever educative aims have been sought they have 
been directed toward the development of self-control. 
But more careful thought has shown that the springs of 
conduct and its direction are as much social as individ¬ 
ual matters; therefore a study of group relationships, or 
the sociological treatment of disciplinary problems, is as 
necessary as psychological treatment. Social control must 
be as definite an objective of education as self-control. 
They are mutually reenforcing elements in the production 
of individual character and the promotion of social well¬ 
being. Since practically all teachers have some knowledge 
of psychology, the present need, in approaching a study of 
the aims, methods, and problems of discipline, is the clari¬ 
fication of their social aspects. For this purpose a simple 
analysis of the general processes and problems of social 
control as they are related to school control and as they 
provide an objective for disciplinary programs should form 
the soundest basis. 

Mature of social control. — The assembling of any small 
group of people lays the foundations of a society. These 
people may be like-minded or antagonistic, friendly or 
hostile, confiding or suspicious. They may be of similar 
maturity, intelligence, and experience or of variously as¬ 
sorted ages, abilities, and histories. Yet whatever the 
nature and training of each may be, their contact is certain 
to set in operation a series of emotions, attitudes, and acts 
by which they will influence each other. Competition 
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and accommodation immediately appear. If they must 
remain together, communication in some form is established 
and assimilation to type is begun. Out of continued asso¬ 
ciation there will emerge the elements of dominance and 
submission, leadership and followership, group feeling 
and opinion, fixed custom and rules of conduct, and 
other forces that make for social control. Any of these 
phenomena may be observed in a random play group of 
boys, a street-corner gang, a logging camp in the distant 
woods, or an assembly of scientists in a national convention. 

The problem of social control thus illustrated is not 
merely local and incidental but universal. It is as old as 
human association and must be a concern of all societies, 
large and small, temporary and permanent. Men have 
always lived in groups — hordes, families, clans, tribes, and 
nations. Hence they have had to adjust themselves to 
each other, imposing and accepting restraints and contrib¬ 
uting and receiving stimuli. In no age and under no con¬ 
ditions has man been free to do as he might wish; he has 
been driven by circumstances, enmeshed in environmental 
restrictions, and inspired by human contacts. Variations 
in climate have caused him to change his manner of living, 
the exigencies of food and water supply have forced him to 
migrate, wild animals, pestilence, and geological disturb¬ 
ances have sent him scurrying for safety, and tribal wars, 
trade relations, and social amalgamations have dominated 
his human associations. Everywhere and always men 
have been checked, molded, and fitted into group life by 
some form of social control. 

Means of social control. — In primitive life the means 
of social control were simple. The element of might was 

SMITH CON. SCH. DIS.-2 
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conspicuous. Strong men enforced their will upon the 
weak, the mature commanded the immature, and the wise 
gained ascendancy by stratagem. There was little formal 
organization within clan and tribal groups, and dealings 
between different peoples were few and generally hostile. 
Simple family government, clan folkways, religious taboos, 
and tribal customs grew up by slow degrees and were 
enforced by direct punishment, group approval and dis¬ 
approval, and subtle suggestion on the part of ingenious 
religious, warlike, or other designing leaders. 

With every step in the advancement from savagery 
through barbarism into civilization, however, society has 
grown more complex, interdependent, and cooperative. 
The range of social contacts and reciprocal service has 
steadily widened. As people learned to play and work 
and live in ever enlarging groups — racial, national, and 
institutional — more effective machinery had to be de¬ 
vised for controlling social relationships. It was there¬ 
fore a matter of necessity as well as convenience that led 
to the development of more extensive and better regulated 
governments, a greater variety of trade and credit relations, 
more adaptable and rational religious and educational 
institutions, freer avenues for the spread of tradition and 
the molding of public opinion, and a more universal dis¬ 
tribution of artistic and altruistic ideals. 

Modem methods of control. — The methods of con¬ 
trol in modern times are as numerous and varied as the 
nature and intelligence of any particular people can manage. 
We have in full operation about us all of the forces of gov¬ 
ernment, law, and politics; religion, ethics, and ceremony ; 
tradition, custom, and taboo; public feeling, public opinion, 
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and group standards; the arts, crafts, and industry; pro¬ 
fessional, business, and labor organizations; the press, the 
stage, and the platform; science, philanthropy, and re¬ 
form ; the family, the lodge, and the social clique; amuse¬ 
ments, cults, and ideals. Every institution imposes dis¬ 
cipline in some form. In societies composed only of the 
mature, the agents of control are carefully selected, and 
act through fixed leadership. Within random social 
groups, such as the newly assembled boys’ gang, domination 
is tentative and experimental. When a group comprises 
both mature and immature, the methods of control can be 
made more authoritative and directive. Such groups are 
therefore especially adapted to serve as training agencies 
for general social conduct. The home and the school best 
represent this type, and hence they are relied upon to 
establish standards of behavior which will radiate outward 
into the larger social relations of life. 

Influence of democracy on social control. — The spread 
of democracy has further complicated the problem of social 
control. In autocratic societies the masses were held in 
leash and dominated by force. In our more democratic 
society, on the other hand, authority is vested in the people 
and proceeds inward from the masses to the central 
organization. Hence official dictation has given way to the 
halting and varied forces of social pressure. In large 
democratic groups the means of exerting this social pres¬ 
sure are more numerous and voluntary than were the 
agencies of autocratic authority. Public feeling is the 
basic power and it must be transformed into public opinion 
by discussion. This opinion must be galvanized into 
Dublic action through group organization. Hence it is 
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increasingly necessary to multiply and enlarge and popu¬ 
larize the organizations that provide mutual stimulus and 
reciprocal service. Social welfare is no longer dependent 
on the will of the few, but upon the intelligence, morality, 
and idealism of the many. 

The necessity of social control. — The necessity of 
social control grows out of the inevitable conflict between 
the individual and society. Each tries to exploit the other. 
Born into a social group, the family, the child is led by his 
own gregarious instincts and social tendencies, or is forced 
by contact with his fellows, into an unending series of 
other groups. Each of these groups, whether its object 
be play, work, sociability, or culture, makes demands 
upon his time, energy, and good will. Most of them have 
some sort of entrance formulary, and all of them impose 
certain restraints and exact more or less service. 

Mass demands. — These group demands represent one 
horn of a social dilemma. If group purposes are to be 
fulfilled, some kind of social discipline must be maintained. 
Murderers must be restrained, thieves must be thwarted, 
hypocrites must be exposed, and purveyors of vice must 
be stopped. Governments require loyalty and impose 
taxes; the church preserves regularity; lodges impose 
formulary and mutual good will; business organizations 
develop credit relations and uniform closing hours; labor 
unions demand apprenticeship and collective bargaining; 
professional associations insist upon entrance certificates 
and ethical practices; the family enforces mutual helpful¬ 
ness ; social sets have standards of etiquette, honor binds 
gangs of thieves, and boys’ groups try out the initiate and 
haze the “ squealer.” No institution can be effective, 
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without group solidarity, and this can be secured only by 
enforcing reasonable conformity. 

Individual demands. — The other horn of the social 
dilemma is concerned with individuals. As there is an 
element in human nature that inspires social participation, 
there is an opposing element that rebels at conformity. 
Every child has egoistic appetites, impulses, instincts, and 
capacities which demand gratification. They lead to self- 
indulgence and self-expression. His aggressive egoism 
defies restraint, yet his social nature requires companion¬ 
ship. The result is a perpetual conflict between these 
individuating and socializing qualities, egoistic tendencies 
building up individuality, social tendencies promoting fel¬ 
lowship, and the combination molding personality. 

This internal turmoil is supplemented by an external 
conflict. The individual, in a legitimate effort to live his 
own life and satisfy innate wants, clashes with social 
requirements. The frontiers of society, whether of the 
wilderness or the anonymous whirlpool of metropolitan 
city life, are filled with people who have fled from the 
binding restrictions of tradition, law, and standardized 
sociability. Strong natures tend to break through the 
“ cake of custom ” and launch out into unexplored 
regions and untried experiments. Many of the great 
achievements of history have been due to a righteous 
revolt of choice spirits against class smugness or social 
complacency. 

The extent of social control. — The extent of social 
control must be determined by the relative value a society 
attaches to group uniformity and individual freedom. 
Past efforts to fix these values have led to a pendulum swing 
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from one extreme to the other. Historical eras have been 
characterized by overemphasis upon either collectivism 
or individualism. Early Rome was individualistic; later 
Rome was overinstitutionalized. The early Middle Ages 
were chaotically free; later Medievalism shackled per¬ 
sonality. The Apostolic Church emphasized free will; 
the Medieval Church crushed heterodoxy with an iron 
hand. Detailed control of industry preceded the indus¬ 
trial revolution; individual freedom in economic policies 
followed it. Early universities stimulated free thought; 
later collegiate curricula petrified into scholasticism. Pub¬ 
lic schools arose as local experimental enterprises; later, 
many centralized schools were systematized into a lock- 
step grind of uniformity. Autocratic governments reduced 
tyranny to a science only to produce revolution; revolu¬ 
tions destroyed fixed governments only to reap anarchy 
from which they had to struggle by slow degrees. Not 
merely society as a whole but each significant organization 
has seemed to oscillate from extreme control to extreme 
freedom and to suffer alternately from overemphasis of 
individualism and collectivism. 

Nor has the issue between these contending forces been 
quieted in our own day. It is no longer difficult to agree 
that it is equally necessary to stimulate individual initia¬ 
tive and to maintain social checks and balances. But 
merely to agree on principles does not settle specific 
policies. Shall there be much government or little 
government? Shall industry pursue its competitive ways 
unmolested, or shall banking, transportation, mining, and 
manufacture be carefully supervised by society? Shall 
church ritual and fundamentals of faith be magnified or 
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independence of belief and worship encouraged? Shall 
literature, art, the drama, and public assembly be censored 
or left to the vagaries of popular taste and commercial 
exploitation ? Shall human conduct — drinking, smoking, 
gaming, and dress — be regulated by sumptuary laws or 
trusted to the waywardness of individual discretion ? 
These and numerous other issues in politics, institutional 
management, and popular discussion indicate that instead 
of being settled, the problems become more numerous and 
complicated as civilization advances. 

Struggle for the golden mean. — The task of social 
control in maintaining a workable balance between these 
antagonistic policies is a serious one and demands more 
attention than has been paid to it in the past. If the 
emotional stresses of society are to be toned down, it must 
come through elaborate training processes, beginning with 
the young. It is evident that individualism run riot will 
lead to anarchy and that conformity enforced to the letter 
will produce stagnation. Wherever individual initiative 
is stifled the great achievements which form the staple 
of progress are impossible. Likewise, where social con¬ 
straint is weak the social approvals and disapprovals that 
halt personal degeneracy and build up the level of social 
conduct are ineffectual. To establish and to preserve a 
golden mean between these social extremes is doubtless an 
impossibility; but it is not beyond hope to make society 
conscious of its trends and thereby shorten the arc of its 
oscillations. Arousing this consciousness is a particular 
function of the social sciences, but training people to 
accept and enforce proper standards of social action is the 
province of education as a whole. 
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Function of the social sciences. — The value of the 
social sciences is indicated by the contributions of history, 
political science, and economics. Their study has clarified 
the problems of government and industry and elaborated 
the principles of social action in those fields. As available 
data become more exact and abundant they can be used 
still more effectively in charting political and economic 
movements. When developed more fully, they can map 
out exact policies for certain types of group control and 
social self-direction and thus prevent many of the ex¬ 
cesses of tradition-bound societies. 

More recently sociology has been developed and ele¬ 
vated into a position of prominence. Its field is so large 
and the varied social forces with which it must deal are so 
intricate and chaotic that even its principles are as yet 
poorly defined; but already its applications have wrought 
great changes in philanthropy, institutional management, 
and social legislation. As its data become more complete 
and its principles better organized, its service to these and 
many other aspects of associated life will be multiplied. 

The function of educational sociology. — The latest 
division of sociology, and the one with which we are here 
concerned, is educational sociology. It is an application 
of the methods and principles of sociology to the scientific 
study and practice of education. Heretofore the attempts 
to formulate a science of education have been based upon 
psychology. But the unit of study in psychology is the 
individual, whereas education is a social institution. Its 
aims, methods, and materials are primarily social. Train¬ 
ing is of, by, and for social groups no less than individuals. 
Since the psychological approach to education is through 
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a study of the individual and his learning processes, any 
system of education founded on psychology alone will 
inevitably overstress individualism. Hence it must be 
counterbalanced by the sociological approach through a 
study of social institutions and their needs. The group 
point of view used in educational sociology must be ap¬ 
plied to the study of every phase of school work before 
sound principles of education can be established. A prop¬ 
erly balanced system of education, therefore, must be based 
equally upon educational psychology and educational 
sociology. 

Informal education. — It is this sociological analysis of 
what society has a right to expect of its schools that forces 
recognition of the important part education should take in 
the drama of social control. In the long run any society 
will be largely what its education makes it. This was 
never more brilliantly demonstrated than by the deliberate 
perversion of nationalism in pre-war Germany. It should 
be remembered, however, that education in the sociological 
sense demands a broad interpretation. By no means all 
of education is of the schools. All experience is educative, 
and a certain part of the energy of every institution is 
given over to educational work. The church, industry, 
political parties, fraternal lodges, culture clubs, play¬ 
ground groups, and the home, all have an educational 
mission. On the whole, it yet remains to be shown that 
the greater part of education does not come from the in¬ 
formal discipline of life rather than from the formal training 
of the schools. 

Social function of the school. — Regardless of the pro¬ 
portion of our total education the school provides, however, 
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the amount it does give is mainly for social purposes. The 
public, or social group that supports the school, is interested 
in the individual not primarily for his own sake but for the 
group’s sake. It offers him training first of all as a guar¬ 
antee of his social behavior. In all advanced societies the 
forces of deliberate education are accepted as the best 
means of self-preservation and self-perpetuation. To be 
effective for these purposes training for every phase of 
social efficiency must find a place in all compulsory at¬ 
tendance schools. If social control be recognized as one 
of the important aspects of social efficiency, then every 
available means should be used to prepare students during 
their school days for taking both a critical and a constructive 
part in maintaining it. 

Changing attitude toward discipline. — That educators 
from the kindergarten teacher to the college professor are 
recognizing this fact is evident from the changes taking 
place in present-day education. The expansion of the 
small college with its intimate contacts between faculty 
and students into the large university with its imperson¬ 
ality led at first to a wide rift between curricular and extra¬ 
curricular activities. School studies and school life drifted 
into widely variant and frequently antagonistic channels. 
In recent years this dualism has been lessened by collegiate 
recognition of the educative nature of student enterprises 
and the incorporation of athletics, debating, music, dra¬ 
matics, sociability, etc., into the educative scheme by the 
selection of faculty advisers, leaders, and coaches. A 
similar transformation is taking place in the high school 
and even in the grades. Teachers are beginning to realize 
that the building up of a wholesome school spirit and the 
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inculcation of sane and helpful habits of living during 
school days are as significant for future citizenship as good 
instruction. It is a matter of common knowledge that the 
preference on the part of many parents for private over 
public schools is due to some form of selected and 
cherished school life rather than superior teaching. Pop¬ 
ular education has yet before it the task of utilizing 
adequate disciplinary agencies for creating the intensive 
contacts necessary to mold effectively the character of 
students. 

The reaction of discipline on social control. — The 
definite reactions of discipline on social control are two¬ 
fold. On the one hand, it should train pupils to accept rea¬ 
sonable social restraints and to adapt themselves to the 
necessities of collective life; on the other hand, it should 
train them to use social criticism and mass action in a 
thoughtful manner, leaving to the individual the freedom 
necessary to his most effective development. In the first 
case, social adaptability and reasonable conformity to 
public opinion and established law is the desideratum; 
in the second, a sense of public responsibility and the habit 
of social participation is the end to be sought. Neither 
of these things can be taught in the lecture room or 
acquired in the ordinary classroom discussion. They are 
primarily emotional matters and training for them must 
be accomplished by varying and enriching school life with 
an abundance of activities which call into service the 
specific qualities we wish to develop. Moreover, the whole 
of this life must be effectively supervised. A specific case 
from one of the many phases of such a life may serve as a 
suggestive illustration. 
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Will and Tom were brothers who attended a one-room village 
school. The teachers of this school believed that their mission ended 
with the inculcation of knowledge and that school life outside of books 
and pupil conduct outside of school were not their concern. As usual 
in such schools the spontaneous and unregulated play-life was vigor¬ 
ous. Self-imposed discipline was severe, each boy being compelled 
to abide by the rules and take his turn, whether at bat or in the field. 
Of the above-mentioned boys Will was active, adaptable, and always 
ready to share the burdens connected with school sports. He “took 
his medicine’ 5 — which was the boyish term for the discipline of the 
group. But Tom was sluggish, stubborn, and rebelled when his turn 
came for the irksome tasks. He was therefore frequently ruled out 
of the game and sulked on the sidelines. While Will was fixing the 
habit of accepting the demands of his fellows Tom was cultivating 
the spirit of rebellion. 

Later both of these boys studied medicine and each built up a 
thriving practice. But they had inherited a tendency to dissipation 
and each started on the downward path. Their friends began to 
remonstrate and their enemies to criticize — in other words, society 
began to discipline them. By virtue of his earlier training, Will 
listened, adapted himself to social requirements, and reformed. As 
of old, Tom sulked, felt himself abused, and dissipated the more. 
To-day one is a highly respected physician, the other fills a drunkard’s 
grave. 

Had the teachers of this school appreciated the educative value of 
group play-life Tom’s case would have been recognized as a disciplin¬ 
ary problem. He might have been made to understand the justice 
of his punishment and the necessity of accepting social constraint. 
On the other hand, the boyish group might have been inspired to a 
kindlier treatment, thus encouraging in Tom the habit of responding 
to reasonable social criticism. 

Socializing discipline. — It is the purpose of the following 
pages to set forth and illustrate in considerable detail the 
principles of discipline necessary to maintain social control 
in the school group, particularly with reference to the value 
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of school conduct in training citizens for exercising social 
control in society at large. The approach to every phase 
of the subject is sociological. Without overlooking the ele¬ 
ment of individual differences and the need of individual 
case work, we know that effective instruction under existing 
school conditions can take place only when members of the 
whole class group are attentive, recognize each other’s 
rights, privileges, and opinions, and devote themselves 
wholeheartedly to the work in hand. This is a matter of 
emotional direction no less than of intellectual activity 
and openmindedness. The problem of motivation, habits 
of study and recitation, attitudes toward particular sub¬ 
jects, and the ability to work with others, are concerns of 
discipline no less than methods of instruction. 

Likewise the problem of the effective use of extra-cur¬ 
ricular activities for educative purposes is one of discipline 
in the development of group leadership and loyal follower- 
ship. Without wide participation and sacrificial loyalty 
on the part of individuals for group success such enter¬ 
prises are comparatively worthless. All-school affairs 
depend for their utility upon the contribution they are 
able to make to the social solidarity of the entire student 
body. Likemindedness is the basis of cooperation and 
can be brought about only by the wise use of group pressure 
to stimulate the laggards and repress the effervescence of 
the heedless. If we are to expand small-group virtues into 
large-group moral principles, and mold individual students 
into cooperative social types, it must result from the build¬ 
ing up of group feeling, opinion, and ideal to a high level of 
school spirit through carefully directed school enterprises. 
This can be accomplished only through a constructive 
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socialized discipline which dominates every phase of a 
school society that approaches in miniature the larger 
society we wish to perpetuate. 

Summary. — Discipline is a part of all human associa¬ 
tion, and in modern society is called social control. School 
discipline is social control within the school group. The 
weaknesses of traditional school discipline have been due 
to the lack of constructive programs for the prevention of 
trouble and a failure to recognize its function in training 
students for social behavior. In the complex society of 
to-day the agencies and methods used by the group to 
inspire and restrain, to direct and check, personal conduct 
are numerous and varied. They bridge the gap between 
individual desires and social demands, thereby toning down 
the strains and stresses of social interrelationship. Many 
of our most important political and social problems revolve 
about the relations of individualism and collectivism, per¬ 
sonal independence and institutional regularity. The 
central purpose of the social sciences is to illuminate these 
problems and to prevent the extremes characteristic of 
tradition-bound societies. Their most direct influence on 
education should be to focus attention upon the need of 
efficient group work in our schools in order to train pupils 
to accept social restraint and to take an intelligent part in 
the social agencies devised to control the conduct of others. 
For this purpose the school should serve as a laboratory of 
social experience in which reasonable freedom is permitted 
and in which training is provided in both self-control and 
social control. Increased use of socialized methods of 
teaching may aid in this process, but a revision of disci¬ 
pline is fundamental. 
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1. Just how would you define social control? 

2. What are the institutions that most vitally affect social control 
in your community ? 

3. Distinguish between social control and morality. 

4. Describe the processes of establishing social control in some 
informally assembled group you have known. 

5. Enumerate some of the rules of traffic, both traditional and 
legal, which enable a large number of automobiles to move about the 
streets in comparative safety. 

6. What are the elements of control that aid most in preserving 
order at a football game ? 

7. Are standards of conduct in your community do min ated more 
by leading individuals or by mass feeling and sentiment ? 

8. Would you say that great achievements are due more to the 
inner inspiration of great personalities or to group stimulus ? Apply 
to specific cases. 

9. Compare sociology and psychology as bases for the study of 
personality. 

10. In what ways do you think informal education is more signifi¬ 
cant than formal in determining behavior? 

11. How do you account for your political party preference ? Your 
religious denominational preference? Your taste in clothing? 

12. Is school conduct in greater control of the teacher under auto¬ 
cratic forms of discipline or under democratic forms ? 

13. What is meant by the socialization of discipline? 

14. Enumerate the ideals which dominate the conduct of the 
ordinary ten- to twelve-year-old boy and rank them in the order of 
their importance. 

PROBLEMS 

a. The board of education and certain leading citizens complain that 
the schools are overorganized and that too much attention is being 
given to student activities. What should you do about it ? 

b. Pupils have shown themselves very unruly at interschool foot¬ 
ball games. How can you go about curing this fault ? 
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c. A certain group of boys have shown themselves very domineering 
on the playgrounds. What action should you take ? 

d . A number of girls in the seventh grade have formed an exclusive 
clique, become very supercilious toward other girls, and thus cause 
much ill feeling. How can you deal with the situation ? 

e. A number of junior high school boys have formed a gang, meet 
after school hours, and carry on marauding activities. What should 
the school authorities do about it ? 

/. The local commercial club has asked for a school holiday in order 
to increase interest and swell the attendance at the local county fair. 
Should the teachers willingly agree to it? 

g. In Jonesburg a parent-teacher association has been formed. 
The leading minister has refused to take the presidency of it and gives 
as his reason that he is too busy. The same minister asks the principal 
to act as superintendent of his Sunday School. What should the 
principal do ? 

h. During recess in the Blankville grade school a watch was stolen 
from a fourth-grade boy. A general investigation was started and 
finally a sixth-grade boy confesses to the theft and returns the watch 
to his teacher. A faculty meeting is held and so far as can be deter¬ 
mined it is the boy’s first offense. By a vote of 9 to i it is decided 
that the watch is to be returned without making his name public. 
But the fourth-grade teacher insists that he is a thief and she intends 
to announce his name in her room. What should be done? 
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CHAPTER II 


THE NATURE AND PURPOSES OF SCHOOL DISCIPLINE 

A LEADING school principal was recently quoted as 
saying: “ Five years ago the discipline problem in 
my school was more serious than in any other school 
in the community. We couldn’t handle it, not even with a 
club. To-day the discipline looks after itself. We no longer 
even mention the word.” This statement is typical of re¬ 
marks frequently heard among school people. Because the 
rod is ceasing to be the symbol of pedagogical authority, and 
punishment is no longer the basis of schoolboy effort, many 
people assume that discipline is disappearing. Even good 
teachers will thoughtlessly say that they have no problems 
of discipline, forgetting that they might equally well say: 
“ We have no problem of teaching; the pupils learn without 
instruction.” It is true that pupils discipline themselves 
and each other; but it is no less true that they learn from 
inner motives and teach each other. If we give to the term 
its proper significance, there is no more likelihood, or danger, 
that discipline will cease to be a problem, or series of prob¬ 
lems, than that teaching subject matter will cease to en¬ 
gross the energies of teachers. 

Failures due to poor discipline. — It is generally rec¬ 
ognized that about twenty per cent of the failures among 
first-year teachers are due to failures in discipline. Above 
the margin of failure there is probably an equal number 
who are regarded as undesirable because of weakness in 
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discipline. It is likewise evident, since many experienced 
teachers find it their most annoying problem, that mere 
experience does not make a good disciplinarian. Many 
teachers never acquire the leadership and personal infl uence 
necessary to mold the characters of the pupils intrusted 
to their charge. There is also an unnecessary number 
of failures due to weakness in instruction, and it must be 
admitted that many never become good teachers of sub¬ 
ject matter; but this is now recognized as a problem for 
professional training. Every normal school and teachers 
college offers a variety of courses dealing with the selection 
of subject matter, methods of teaching, and general school 
problems; yet few offer so much as a single course devoted 
to problems of discipline. 

Teachers not bom disciplinarians. — This neglect of 
the study of disciplinary problems might be justifiable 
if we accepted the idea altogether too prevalent that dis¬ 
ciplinary ability is inherited, that one either does or does 
not, can or cannot, control pupils. People glibly say that 
disciplinarians, like poets, are born, not made — the facts 
in neither case being necessarily or wholly true. It might 
be suggested with equal merit that instructors are born 
rather than developed by training and experience, and 
opponents of professionalism in education are not reluctant 
to make such assertions. All such remarks, however, be¬ 
long to the category of half-truths which are often not 
less harmful than falsehoods. Success along any line may 
be due to natural ability, or it may be the result of training 
and intense effort. It is no more true to say that people 
are born instructors or disciplinarians than that they are 
bom farmers, merchants, ministers, or scientists. 
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Need of training for discipline. — The relative emphasis 
that should be placed upon native ability and training as 
factors in success is difficult to determine and will always 
be a matter of controversy. Giving full weight to the 
value of innate capacity, however, does not minimize the 
need of education. We may not be able to add any cubits 
to the mental stature of any individual, but by proper train¬ 
ing we may refine and develop native talents to their maxi¬ 
mum efficiency. With reference to vocations it is evident 
that the more complex and difficult the work to be accom¬ 
plished the more valuable preliminary training may be 
made. Thus the professions have always been regarded 
as a legitimate field for elaborate educational training, 
whereas the trades and most business occupations may 
rely upon apprenticeship and experience for preliminary 
preparation. As for teaching, some have a natural apti¬ 
tude for discipline, some for instruction, some for both, and 
some for neither. In any case, during this era of unpar¬ 
alleled dependence upon the schools for fitting pupils into 
complex social relationships, there are few who do not feel 
that education is sufficiently difficult to require all of the 
training that schools of education can make effective in 
addition to any native skill the teacher may possess. 

Varied demands of discipline. — It must be frankly 
admitted that the aid which training schools can give the 
teacher in meeting disciplinary problems is limited. Each 
school situation and each individual pupil will differ to 
some extent from every other. Hence school discipline, 
like other phases of social control, can never be reduced 
to an exact science. But the same things may be said with 
reference to instruction. Teaching must remain an art as 
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well as a science. No amount of investigation or thought 
can establish methods of instruction in reading, or geog¬ 
raphy, or music, that will work automatically. Neither 
can the materials of any particular study be selected and 
outlined with such exactness that judgment, ingenuity, 
and variation of subject matter will not be required to meet 
individual needs and special situations. Personality, skill,' 
effort, and art must characterize the true teacher whether 
he be dealing with subject matter, thought processes, or 
conduct. 

Teaching not an exact science. — The fact that neither 
discipline nor instruction can be made exact sciences, how¬ 
ever, is no reason for not studying their problems. Gov¬ 
ernment, business, philanthropy, and agriculture cannot 
be reduced to exact sciences; but thoughtful people have 
ceased to question the value of studying politics, economics, 
sociology, and agriculture merely because they are inferior 
to mathematics and physical science in the positiveness of 
the data available. If education concerned itself only with 
demonstrable knowledge, it would be much more limited 
in preparing people to meet the demands of a changing 
world than we now consider it to be. The social sciences 
all deal with complex and variable phenomena, but so highly 
are they regarded in our day that they are forcing them¬ 
selves into the central place, or the required core, for citizen¬ 
ship training in the public schools. Whatever science of 
education there can be must partake of the nature of social 
science in that the materials, methods, and processes are 
varied and problematic. Individual wants, abilities, and 
shortcomings must be adjusted to social needs, group ca¬ 
pacities, and environmental limitations. In education as 
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in the social sciences only general principles can be definitely 
established, the applications of these principles being 
treated as problems in relation to diverse and changeable 
social situations. 

Need of professional training. — One other phase of 
the teacher-training problem calls for consideration. If 
teaching is ever to be fully professionalized, it must come 
mainly through increasing the amount and making more 
specific and technical the preliminary training necessary 
to enter it. Few would maintain that education is less 
complicated than medicine, law, or religion. Nor would 
they maintain that genuine teaching is less varied, prob¬ 
lematic, and difficult than the practice of medicine, law, 
or preaching. These things being true, there would seem 
to be as much reason for extensive and intensive study, 
investigation, and experiment to discover the fundamental 
principles of education and reduce them to a scientific 
basis as there was for elaborate scientific study in other 
professional fields. Likewise, the teacher should have, 
in fact must have, as much preliminary study in the science 
and practice in the art of teaching as other professional 
men are given in the science and art underlying their work 
before he can gain full professional recognition. More¬ 
over, since discipline is recognized as one of the most diffi¬ 
cult and problematical phases of education, it ought to 
reward scientific study as fully as instruction does, and 
should therefore find a place in the professional curriculum 
for the training of teachers alongside courses in admin¬ 
istration, method, and the selection of subject matter. 

The question naturally arises, then, as to why discipline 
has been held in such low esteem as a field of educational 
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study. It is doubtless due in no small measure to a lack 
of understanding; in fact, of a rather general misunder¬ 
standing of its nature and purposes. This misconception 
concerning discipline grows out of a narrowness of inter¬ 
pretation of the term in three ways. 

1. Instruction and discipline mutually dependent on 
each other. — In the first place, discipline has usually been 
thought of as a means to an end rather than as an end in 
itself. People have taken for granted that children were 
kept quiet and orderly in order that more arithmetic, 
geography, and spelling may be taught. As a matter of 
fact, the ends might as well be reversed by ass uming that 
children are taught arithmetic, geography, and spelling in 
order that better behavior might be secured. Conduct 
is scarcely less important in society than knowledge. Nor 
is knowledge more dependent upon conduct than is conduct 
upon knowledge. They are mutually reenforcing elements 
in the development of personality, and they are mutually 
dependent school problems. Instruction is no more the 
basis of intellectual development than discipline, rightly 
interpreted, is the basis of moral development. Hence the 
one must not be sacrificed for the other. Each must have 
its own purposes, teach its own lessons, and exist for its 
own sake. 

2. Discipline not altogether corrective. — A second 
fundamental misconception of discipline arises from the 
assumption that it consists wholly, or even mainly, in cor¬ 
rective measures. Popular usage of the term often con¬ 
fuses it with punishment. As a matter of fact, there is 
no more reason for confining the idea of discipline to the 
correction of misbehavior than there is for confining physi- 
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cal training to the correction of physical disabilities, or of 
limiting English instruction to the correction of mistakes 
in speech. Corrective gymnastic work and the correction 
of grammatical errors constitute a legitimate part of train¬ 
ing for physical efficiency and vernacular usage, but they 
are only minor elements in a sound scheme of physical and 
linguistic education. Likewise rebukes for misbehavior con¬ 
stitute a legitimate part of a disciplinary regime, but by 
far the smaller part. As the major work in physical educa¬ 
tion is devoted to the normal functions of normal individ¬ 
uals, and English instruction to practice in effective speech, 
so the major interest in educative discipline is centered 
about the inspiration in normal individuals of right ideals 
and the development of proper habits of conduct. 

3. Misinterpretation of “ school government.” — A 
third misunderstanding of discipline arises from the par¬ 
allel implied in the use of the term “ school government.” 
There is a sense in which the comparison with government 
is sound; but it is misleading if we think of government 
only in its restrictive aspects. The most obvious activity 
of government may be to preserve order by meting out 
punishment to the guilty; but its more fundamental pur¬ 
pose is wrought out in constructive efforts to stimulate 
and direct normal social activities. If the comparison is 
to ill umin ate the process of school discipline this broader 
function must be borne in mind. The more constructive 
mission of government was conspicuous during the World 
War, for example, when the leading nations attempted to 
regulate the food, clothing, work, and expenditure of their 
citizens. Probably the most effective use of this directive 
authority ever established by any government was that 
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of the United States in its control of the food supply by 
social pressure rather than by established law. It also 
succeeded in reducing the purchase of government bonds 
to the status of federal taxes. If government in ordinary 
times assumed such summary control over the conduct 
of its citizens, the parallel with educative school discipline 
might be less misleading; but the customary use of the 
term “government” embodies no such breadth of function 
and its use with reference to the inspiration and regulation 
of school behavior is not only inadequate but harmful in 
its connotations. 

Meaning of discipline. — Just what, then, is the true 
nature and intent of discipline ? School discipline is merely 
social control within the school group. It includes all 
the forces that mold the emotional attitudes and inspire 
the conduct of pupils. Its essence is that subtle thing 
called school spirit, the complex of influences that fixes 
upon the students the school “ stamp.” Thus whatever 
of administrative regulation, teacher inspiration, pupil 
contact, and environmental pressure can be built into the 
lives and personalities of pupils so definitely as to influence 
their behavior must be accepted as discipline. We have 
seen that social control in society at large embodies all of 
the agencies, formal and informal, personal and institu¬ 
tional, which society uses to regulate and direct group 
relationships. In addition to such formal restraints as 
those enforced by the state, the church, the home, and 
other well-established organizations, there are the informal 
controls exercised by tradition, custom, fashion, art, ideas, 
and ideals. In like manner school control includes not 
only the regimen of administrative authorities and class- 
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room leaders, but also the fads, gang codes, personal 
prejudices, social rivalries, opinions, and ideals held in solu¬ 
tion in the school environment. All these subtler forces 
exercise a formative influence in school conduct and on 
permanent character, hence their guidance must be as¬ 
sumed by those intrusted with the business of education. 

Negative and positive aspects. — Every element in this 
school control has both positive and negative aspects. In 
the best-governed states there has always been and always 
will be need of restrictive laws and punitive institutions. 
Likewise in the best-regulated school there will always be 
occasions for correction and punishment. The fallacy of 
certain sentimentalists that the child’s individuality should 
not be curbed becomes manifest when we remember not 
only that each pupil has egoistic weaknesses of his own to 
be overcome but that one must deal with the petty preju¬ 
dices, social warps, and injurious habits he has contracted 
in the home, on the playground, and in other phases of his 
community surroundings. It is too much to expect of any 
teacher that he shall possess ingenuity enough to devise 
constructive appeals which will inspire all pupils to right 
conduct. Specific corrections, rebukes, and punishments 
will therefore be inevitable under the most favorably con¬ 
ceived circumstances. 

Restraints less important than stimuli. — Two con¬ 
siderations with reference to this negative control in school 
affairs, however, should never be overlooked. The first 
is that, in contrast with the state, whose disciplinary 
agencies are remote and more or less impersonal, the small 
school group provides intimate associations and direct 
contacts where forcible treatment may be reduced to a 
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minimum. As a matter of fact, restraints and prohibi¬ 
tions in school work become prominent only as more con¬ 
structive measures lose their efficiency. This is evidenced 
by the general observation that school offenses are so 
greatly increased by poor leadership and instruction that 
such matters as irregularity of attendance, inattention 
during recitation, excessive whispering, idleness during 
study periods, slovenliness in written work, impertinence, 
and a multitude of petty practices as well as more serious 
moral lapses may be expected to occur in proportion to 
failures in the positive side of school effort. The use of 
“ donTs ” and other restraining measures should therefore 
be confined mainly to supplementing and bolstering up 
positive controls. 

Negative discipline should be educative. — The other 
consideration with reference to negative discipline is that 
all rebukes and punishments should be used with a specific 
educative purpose. If carried out in the proper spirit, they 
become a legitimate part of a constructive educational 
regime. Pupils learn to accept and administer punish¬ 
ment by experience in the milling of social approval and 
disapproval. Hence the wise disciplinarian or teacher of 
discipline will add to his own critical and corrective func¬ 
tion the effort to guide children in their natural tendency 
to discipline each other. In other words, the social pres¬ 
sure of student feeling and opinion within the school group 
should be so utilized and directed as to curb individual 
and gang excesses and to stimulate the laggard in assuming 
responsibilities. 

Constructive discipline. — The positive or constructive 
aspect of school control is the really significant one. As 
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social workers have found it to be of limited value to close 
up a poolroom or dance hall without creating more whole¬ 
some amusements to take their place, so wise teachers have 
learned that there is little value in curbing bad conduct 
without stimulating a desire for better conduct to take 
its place. Constructive discipline consists in the effective 
use of classroom management, study periods, interim and 
leisure time, and extra-curricular activities for inculcating 
wholesome ideals and cultivating desirable habits. Much 
less of education than was once supposed is made up of 
knowledge getting and mental gymnastics; in fact, edu¬ 
cators are now pretty well agreed that character develop¬ 
ment is more important. But character is something be¬ 
yond intelligence; it is intelligence applied to the useful 
work of the world. The ability to do is no more vital than 
the will to do. 1 Schools are supported by the public to 
guarantee that individuals and society will function more 
efficiently. For the smooth working of the social struc¬ 
ture and the advancement of human welfare conduct is as 
significant as enlightenment. Consequently every phase 
of education must be permeated with the desire to instill 
right motives along with the development of knowledge 

1 It is recognized in politics, for example, that the indifference of 
the better class of citizens is as great a menace to good government 
as the corruption of the bosses. It is no less of a civic problem to 
arouse the interest and active participation of those who are best able 
to accomplish desirable results than to curb the activities of those 
who wish to exploit their neighbors. Therefore, something more than 
civic intelligence must be developed; civic virtue must be instilled, 
and this can be cultivated only through practice in struggling for 
better control of school enterprises and whatever laboratory work can 
be devised. 
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and skill. In order to arouse such motives instruction 
must be dominated by the purposeful effort to unite study 
and activity, and to give such practice in group work that 
it will function in social participation in the larger life 
beyond the school. This emphasis upon shared activities, 
both in thinking and doing, will bring into prominence the 
element of behavior toward others. Thus in every phase 
of school work the problem of discipline or social control 
must enter as a vital part of the educative regimen. 

A full exposition of the constructive aspect of discipline 
being the chief purpose of this book, more detailed treat¬ 
ment will be reserved for later pages. 

Immediate and remote aims. — The purposes or ob¬ 
jectives of school discipline are both immediate and remote, 
individual and social. The immediate aims are to develop 
in the pupil self-control and self-direction under school 
conditions. In accomplishing this, both individual and 
social aspects must be recognized. From the individual¬ 
istic standpoint self-control and self-direction imply the 
ability so to direct one’s time and energies that the most 
useful information and skills may be obtained and the most 
effective personal habits may be cultivated. From the 
social standpoint they imply the ability to adjust one¬ 
self to one’s fellows, to cultivate such social habits and 
ideals as are necessary to enable one to cooperate success¬ 
fully in school enterprises. Getting the most out of school 
life demands a modicum of individual poise and energy, 
right habits of study and play, and reasonable docility; 
but it also demands practice in self-restraint and self- 
expression in group work. Hence pupils need to be aided 
not merely to direct properly individual effort but to build 
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up protective walls against unfavorable fashions, 1 fads, 
customs, ideals, and activities and to join readily and 
effectively with others in classroom and extra-curricular 
activities. 

Social aspects often neglected. — This larger social 
function of discipline is too often overlooked by teachers. 
Some children enter school without ever having had the 
opportunity for group play where they could learn the give- 
and-take of childhood. Others are spoiled by soft-hearted 
or snobbish parents and neither will nor can join easily 
with others in play and work. 2 Still others are so sensitive 
by nature that they shrink from the activities necessary 

1 One of the problems encountered in many schools, particularly high 
schools, is that of dress. This is especially true of certain misguided 
girls, some of whom are aided and abetted at home, who make a dis¬ 
play of finery and hold in contempt those who are more plainly 
dressed. This tends to emphasize class lines and undermine school 
morale. The difficulty has led many teachers to advocate school 
uniforms. While uniforms may not be the solution, the problem is 
serious enough to call for thoughtful consideration on the part of 
school authorities and constructive effort to instill proper ideals con¬ 
cerning dress into the minds of pupils. Similar efforts should be made 
to rationalize the cheap fads that occasionally become epidemic in 
schools as a means of education against crowd hysteria. 

2 The writer once had occasion to observe the case of a boy named 
Gus. He was the son of a widow, who had carefully protected him 
from association with “bad” boys, which term included all of the 
neighbors’ sons. Consequently he was regularly hazed in some man¬ 
ner or other by his schoolfellows. But a sympathetic teacher who 
understood his case encouraged him to take part in the games, even 
though awkward and inexperienced, and certain boys were asked to 
befriend him. The result was that he soon learned to mix effectively 
with his fellows md won their respect. 
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to social education. Many such pupils are docile, and so 
easily controlled by the teacher that they are overlooked 
as disciplinary “ cases ”; the result is that the schools fail 
to provide them the training in social participation they 
so much need. Even worse, many teachers encourage 
them in their egoistic weaknesses and thereby become 
partly responsible for the “ hazing ” they frequently have 
to endure. 

Discipline must carry over into life. — The remoter 
aims of discipline are concerned with the training of pupils 
for proper conduct in later life. School control to be 
educative must carry over into effective social control in 
the society which supports the schools. To bring this about, 
the knowledge and skills and habits fostered during school 
life must be woven into the pupil’s character so that they 
will survive the vicissitudes of an exacting society and 
function in the varied activities of useful citizenship . 1 The 
only types of knowledge and effort and stimulus which 
we can be confident will carry over and influence distant 
conduct are those which are specifically adapted to social 
needs and are so emotionalized that they become real to 
the child. And this emotionalization of school work is 
mainly a disciplinary matter. 

1 The problem of high school and college athletics is a case in point. 
Few doubt the temporary disciplinary value of the skills and physical 
stamina required in football, baseball, and track; but they are not of 
such a nature that they can be effectively carried over into mature 
life. If types of school play and athletics that would provide equally 
good physical discipline during school days and be more usable in 
later years could be popularized, more nearly universal habits of 
physical recreation would be inculcated and general health would 
thereby be improved. 
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Individual vs, social self-control. — As in discipline 
for school life this discipline for citizenship and social con¬ 
trol has both individual and social aspects. One must 
be trained to live and work alone, but one must also be 
trained to live and work with others. It is no more im¬ 
portant for the mature individual to have gained control 
over his selfish nature and impulses than over his social 
aspirations and demeanor. Nor do the two necessarily 
go together. It is not uncommon to find individuals who 
possess an abundance of self-control when alone but who 
are easily swept off their balance by social stimuli. Indi¬ 
vidual will power is no adequate defense against crowd 
excitement. If mob activities are to be undermined, it will 
come through disciplinary practice in controlled groups 
under emotional tension. The same principles hold true 
with reference to other activities requiring collective be¬ 
havior. Government, law, religion, education, art, indus¬ 
try, and sociability must be perpetuated. If progress is to 
result, each generation must be trained to carry on these 
enterprises better than the previous generation did. More¬ 
over, it is obvious that in all of these activities the disci¬ 
plinary aims embodied in the cultivation of emotional at¬ 
titudes, ideals, and habits of conduct are as vital as any 
knowledge and skills the schools can develop and hence 
should not be subordinated to them. 

Discipline as moral education. — It is evident from the 
previous discussion that the field of discipline as the sub¬ 
ject is here interpreted stretches over most of the province 
of moral education. There is doubtless some value in 
formal moral instruction; but, as Professor Dewey has 
well pointed out, mere teaching about morals is a bar- 
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ren pursuit. Certain fundamental moral principles should 
be rationalized by intellectual treatment. In connection 
with formal instruction these principles may be elaborated 
and applied to concrete situations. Assembly talks, for¬ 
mal mottoes, special group suggestions, and individual 
advice may be used when the occasion for them is evident. 
Even regular instruction in manners and morals may be 
effective under the right leader. Yet, on the whole, it will 
be generally agreed that moral training is a laboratory 
affair. It is very largely a product of experience in the 
give-and-take of life. As such it falls within the realm of 
social control and, as far as the schools are concerned, it 
is almost wholly a matter of discipline. 

Nature of morals. — This intimacy between discipline 
and character education becomes clearer as we recognize 
the pragmatic nature of morals. Moral principles are 
merely the “ mores ” society has found effective in the 
adjustment of social relations. They have been sifted 
out of a multitude of ways of doing things by centuries of 
experiment on the trial and error, or trial and success, basis. 
After they have undergone this selective process and have 
received general acceptance they are enforced by all of 
the agencies society can use to produce universal con¬ 
formity. The home, the church, the press, government, 
law, public opinion, philanthropy, fraternal orders, and 
other reputable institutions accept more or less respon¬ 
sibility for carrying on this moral inheritance of the race. 
They are particularly insistent on seeing that children and 
young people become familiar with the demands of the 
moral order. 

One’s personal morals are built up as were those of 

SMITH CON. SCH. DIS.-4 
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society. The social nature of the child asserts itself in ten¬ 
tative behavior toward others. His acts bring approval or 
disapproval, reward or punishment, pain or pleasure, very 
largely on the basis of whether they are judged to be right 
or wrong. As his social horizon widens and his contacts 
with others become more frequent and varied he learns 
to respect the aggregate wisdom of the many and tries to 
harmonize his egoistic nature with social demands. In 
this struggle to adjust his own impulses and acts to group 
ideals and requirements he attains a set of ethical stand¬ 
ards for the control of future conduct. 

The school a connecting link between small-group and 
large-group morals. — The part of the schools in perpet¬ 
uating the ethical standards of society and moralizing the 
individual pupil is second only to that of the home. Such 
fundamental moral principles as loyalty, sympathy, fair¬ 
ness, tolerance, etc., are instilled in the intimacy of the 
home and small play groups. It is the moral function of 
the school to see that these small-group virtues are extended 
and applied to ever enlarging group relationships. In 
fulfilling this mission the school forms a connecting link 
between home and gang morality and the larger ethics of 
society as a whole. It serves as a laboratory for testing 
and demonstrating conduct. As previously suggested, 
character is not developed by the analysis of moral pre¬ 
cepts or the iteration of ethical platitudes but by abundant 
training in right behavior. If we are to inspire high ideals 
and refine character through school work, we must induce 
children to react in a sane and healthy manner to the 
varied stimuli of school life. We must provide a wealth 
of opportunities for social competition and cooperation 
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under intelligent supervision. In so far as school experi¬ 
ence fixes moral attitudes, ideals, and principles, and edu¬ 
cates for social conduct in later years, it is done largely 
through habits attained in school practice; hence dis¬ 
cipline, as the agency for controlling and directing this 
experience, becomes the most direct approach to moral 
education. Further evidence of this fact will appear in 
the detailed discussions of later pages. 

Su mm ary. — The large percentage of failures in teaching 
due to weakness in discipline should lead to its serious study 
in all teacher-training institutions. Its present neglect is 
due to a failure to understand its constructive aspects and 
its educative possibilities. As instruction is concerned with 
intellectual stimulus and direction, so discipline is concerned 
with emotional stimulus and direction. It should be evi¬ 
dent, then, that there is no more reason for confining dis¬ 
cipline to the treatment of misconduct than there is for 
limiting English training to the correction of errors in 
vernacular usage. Whatever influences enter into the 
determination of school conduct should be recognized as 
coming within the province of discipline; hence adminis¬ 
trative regulations, classroom practices, gang codes, social 
rivalries, pupil organizations, and group fads, prejudices, 
opinions, and ideals should be dealt with in a constructive 
way. While discipline is both positive and negative, the 
latter type should be subordinated to the former. Its 
purposes are both individual and social, the former aiming 
at self-control, the latter at social control. Since moral 
education comes less through didactic instruction than 
actual practice in ethical behavior, its chief agency must be 
a constructive discipline which molds and controls school 
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life. By making this life virile and inspiring the school may 
be made to serve as an intermediate moralizing agency, 
expanding the elementary ideals and virtues of the home 
and small play groups to dominate ever enlarging social 
contacts. 

QUESTIONS 

1. Why has the term “discipline” fallen into disrepute? 

2. Why has the problem of school control been less studied than 
the curriculum and methods? 

3. Do you think a better understanding of the problem of educa¬ 
tive discipline will lead to a course in discipline in normal and teachers 
colleges ? 

4. Is family discipline less effective than formerly in the United 
States ? What are the changes that recent generations have brought 
about in parental control? 

5. What changes have taken place during the last century in 
church discipline? In the pedagogy of preaching? 

6. Why does the term “government” suggest repression to so 
many people? Does the punitive function of government decrease 
with advancing civilization ? 

7. Why can school discipline be made more constructive than 
state discipline? 

8. What are the advantages and disadvantages to the child in the 
one-child family? 

9. Just how does properly administered punishment educate ? 

10. Are moral codes always a growth? Does one inherit a con¬ 
science? 

11. What is the moral value of committing ;to memory ethical 
precepts, such as the Ten Commandments and the Boy Scout Code ? 

12. Should the same methods of discipline be used in developing 
self-control and social control? Explain the difference between the 
two. 

13. What is the difference between morals and manners? Do 
you think a course in morals and manners would be worth while in 
the junior high school? 
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PROBLEMS 

a. In the Maplewood School pupils have been graded in deport¬ 
ment solely on the basis of violations of good order. As a teacher in 
that school you believe that school conduct should be rated on the 
basis of constructive as well as destructive actions. What should 
you do about it? 

b . A pupil has been brought up in a one-child family and has never 
learned to play with other children. Should he be required to play 
the same as other children are required to work ? 

c. In response to a demand of the ministerial association the school 
board insists that a course in morals be given in the junior high school. 
No teacher is willing to undertake such a course. What should the 
principal do ? 

d. A very sincere and prospectively good teacher has got a bad 
start and is having much trouble with discipline. What can the 
principal do to aid such a teacher ? 

e. John’s teacher knows that he does not like arithmetic. John is 
impudent and she assigns as a punishment the solving of ten problems 
that require much figuring. Is such a punishment ever justifiable? 

/. Willie Brown is shy and sensitive and is called a “sissy” by the 
other boys. They continually pick on him, but he thinks it wrong to 
fight. How should you encourage him to stand up for his rights? 
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CHAPTER III 


THE PRINCIPLES OP EPPECTIVE DISCIPLINE 

I N the “good old days” of the pedagogical autocrat, 
discipline was a fairly simple matter. The teacher was 
a man and his pupils were children and youth. It was 
his business to command, theirs to obey. If difficulties arose, 
the appeal to might was instant. No fine-spun theories 
of moral suasion or the child’s right to the expression of 
his personality intervened. Treatment of misdemeanors 
was direct, emphatic, and generally physical. Pupils were 
individualized. Group spirit and cooperation were dis¬ 
countenanced. Silence, rigidity of posture, and uni form- 
ity of response were sought. The moral law consisted of 
obedience, study, memoriter recitation. Discipline was 
a servant of learning rather than of character buil din g. 
Consequently there were no principles to bother with, — 
a merely mechanical enforcement of rules and fixed routine 
did not require them. 

Increased complexity of disciplinary problems. — But 
the age of simplicity in school control has long since passed. 
The advance of democracy and humanitarianism has eman¬ 
cipated children, as well as slaves and women and the 
poverty-stricken masses. Schools have become free, public, 
and compulsory. As the masses emerged from illiteracy 
more schools had to be provided, and as social units in¬ 
creased in size and group interrelationships became more 
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complex, education had to enlarge its function. Separate 
districts were united into township, county, and state 
systems, and village schools expanded into city schools. 
New studies were added, curricula were differentiated, one- 
room wooden buildings grew into huge brick and stone 
structures, libraries and laboratories were installed, and 
all the paraphernalia of modern education were put in 
operation. 

With all of these revolutionary changes it was inevitable 
that the problems of discipline should change. As the ped¬ 
agogue was gradually eliminated in favor of the trained 
teacher and educator, the materials of learning were en¬ 
riched, and the methods of instruction improved. By im¬ 
perceptible degrees the relation between teacher and pupil 
changed from one of hostility, either open or concealed, to 
one of friendliness. The attitude of dominance and sub¬ 
mission having lost its sway, means of cooperation in carry¬ 
ing on institutional work had to be devised. This not only 
opened up new problems in school control, but called for a 
new interpretation of the purposes of discipline. 

Improved teacher-pupil relation increases responsi¬ 
bility. — Wiser insights into education and improved re¬ 
lations between teacher and pupil, however, did not remove 
the difficulties of discipline. Substituting democratic con¬ 
trol for autocratic dictation has served to complicate rather 
than simplify the process. As the teacher learned to dis¬ 
pense with mere physical control over his pupils society 
demanded that he increase his spiritual control. Where 
the old type of teacher was required to be supreme in a 
narrow field, the new type is expected to exercise a whole¬ 
some influence in a wide variety of ways. He is asked not 
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merely to prevent disorderly conduct in school, but to build 
up ideals and standards of behavior that will aid in estab¬ 
lishing individual self-control and carry over into social 
control. In other words, physical discipline of the older 
sort has given place to a responsible mental and moral 
leadership that is more subtle and far-reaching but also 
more difficult to administer. There has been a refinement 
in methods of judging discipline that calls for a continuous 
, display of tact and ingenuity on the part of the disciplina¬ 
rian. Hence the necessity of new expedients for controlling 
student excesses, and of a ready understanding of the prin¬ 
ciples which underlie an educative disciplinary regime. 

Individual and social aspects of the problem. — Every 
principle of discipline has a two-fold foundation. On the 
one hand, discipline is concerned with individuals as indi¬ 
viduals, differing from each other in training, disposition, 
and experience. On the other hand, it has to do with social 
groups, or individuals as members of gangs, cliques, and 
organizations, differing from each other in aims, spirit, and 
methods of activity. In the first case, individual differ¬ 
ences require special study and treatment; in the second, 
individual likenesses, or group types, dominate the situa¬ 
tion. When discipline has to do with a single pupil, acting 
from individualistic motives, it is a psychological problem. 
When it deals with a student group, or individuals as units 
in any sort of social whole, incited by collectivist standards 
and ideals, it is a sociological problem. It is evident, there¬ 
fore, that if the processes of control are to be reduced to 
sufficient order and system for general principles to be 
applied in specific cases, both educational psychology and 
educational sociology must be appealed to for guidance. 
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Certain principles can best be clarified by a psychological 
approach and others by the sociological, but each one must 
ultimately rest equally upon sociology and psychology. 

Fundamental principles. — A careful analysis of the 
varied ideas and practices in the realm of educative disci¬ 
pline indicates that they can be reduced to four fundamental 
principles: 

1. School discipline must be in reasonable harmony 
with the social ideals which prevail in other institutions of 
the community. 

2. It must be positive and constructive rather than 
negative and restrictive. 

3. Its methods must be mainly indirect rather than direct. 

4. It must appeal to the highest motives to which the 
pupils can effectively respond. 

Influence of community ideals. — With regard to the 
first principle it should be recalled that discipline is not 
confined to schools, but is a universal problem. Every 
institution has to wrestle with it. The state, the church, 
the family, the club, the team, the gang — each must have 
some sort of group solidarity, a certain amount of sacri¬ 
ficial loyalty, and a modicum of authoritative direction. 
Established standards must be maintained and fixed rules 
enforced by recognized authorities. The problem in each 
case differs from that in every other, but it is inherent in 
all forms of concerted action. School discipline thus par¬ 
takes to some extent of the nature of the controls used in 
other phases of organized society. It resembles family 
discipline in being concerned mainly with the young; it 
is similar to governmental control in that it deals with 
citizens and public property; it is like church regulation 
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in its interest in the moral welfare of its members; it is 
analogous to club and team and gang rule in its freedom 
from binding tradition and set forms of administration. It 
not only partakes of the nature of all these, but should pre¬ 
serve reasonable harmony with them. Good school dis¬ 
cipline is not a copy of any one nor a compound of all, but 
should adapt the best practices of each to its own uses. 

It is this freedom to choose and experiment that has led 
to many of the advances of school discipline over other forms 
of control. From the sentimental softness of many par¬ 
ents and the stilted decorum sought by many churches and 
the clumsy handling of juvenile offenders by many officers 
of the law, educators have learned valuable lessons of 
methods to be avoided. From the social psychology of 
the gang and the smaller voluntary organizations of young 
and old they have learned many effective devices of man¬ 
agement. Even an occasional reformatory or prison sys¬ 
tem has provided suggestive materials for thought. Most 
of all, such organizations as the boy scouts and campfire 
girls, the Y.M.C A. and Y.W.C.A., and organized athletics 
have pointed the way to progress. 

Reasons for relating school control to other types. — 
There are two reasons for relating school control to other 
types of institutional control. In the first place, many of 
the pupil’s ideas of conduct and many of his habits are ac¬ 
quired in the home, in the church, on the playground, or in 
other out-of-school associations. He expects to have cer¬ 
tain forms of behavior approved and certain others rebuked. 
Much of his confidence in the teacher’s judgment and fair¬ 
ness and consequently his attitude toward the teacher’s de¬ 
mands will be determined by the teacher’s reaction to local 
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standards. If he permits conduct the pupil expects to be 
disapproved, or insists upon deportment too much above the 
community level, it is likely to result either in loss of respect, 
or in resentment, or both. Thus in case the pupil is used 
to corporal punishment and does not receive it he must be 
made to respond to some other appeal, or he will develop 
more or less contempt for the teachers authority. 

It is this failure to appreciate local criteria and to under¬ 
stand community prejudices that leads to the failure of 
many city-bred teachers who are called upon to teach in 
the country. Likewise certain teachers brought up in 
refined homes are unable to sympathize with the limitations 
of their cruder pupils. Others long familiar with a particu¬ 
lar type of environment attempt to transplant it into the 
new community by revolutionary methods, or arouse need¬ 
less ill-feeling by criticisms that do not reform. This 
often happens when a teacher trained in the North takes 
charge of a southern school, or when one brought up in an 
alien settlement takes charge of a school composed wholly 
of children of native-born parents. It is not uncommon 
for foreign-born teachers, even in college or university, to 
experience difficulties in discipline because they fail to com¬ 
prehend the democratic freedom permitted American boys 
and girls. 

School discipline should aid other institutions. — The 
other reason why school discipline should not conflict with 
community ideals is that the schools, as a formal training 
agency of society, have certain responsibilities for educat¬ 
ing pupils into habits of conduct that will be serviceable 
in other institutions. Schools do not exist for their own 
sake but are maintained by communities for social purposes. 
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Hence the type of control maintained by the schools should 
be such as can, to a reasonable degree, be enforced by 
other social institutions. The chief objection to an au¬ 
thoritative and militaristic discipline, for example, is that, 
even if it could be made successful under school conditions, 
it cannot be used by other institutions, particularly volun¬ 
tary organizations, in a democratic society. Under no 
circumstances, therefore, could it be regarded as a highly 
educative form of control in an American environment. 

As the study of educational sociology makes the teacher 
more and more conscious of the social function of educa¬ 
tion, his sense of disciplinary responsibility will be broad¬ 
ened. He will look beyond the walls of the schoolroom not 
only for a certain amount of guidance but also for the final 
test of the effectiveness of his work. As the pupil’s out-of¬ 
school conduct reacts on his school behavior, so his school 
conduct must be made to react on his deportment in other 
social relationships. The true disciplinarian cannot close 
his eyes to the attitudes, habits, and demeanor shown by 
his pupils in the home and the church, at the circus and the 
“ movie,” and about the streets, playgrounds, and social 
centers of the neighborhood. “By no possible twist of 
logic,” says Irving King, “ can the proper interest of the 
educator be confined to the narrow problems of the school¬ 
room. The general well-being of the children of the com¬ 
munity is as much the concern of the school as is their 
progress in the narrow school tasks. The one inevitably 
reacts on the other.” 1 

The need of a preliminary community survey. — The 
lesson this first principle of discipline should convey to 
1 Irving King, Education for Social Efficiency, p. 99. 
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the individual teacher is the need of a preliminary survey 
in any new position to determine the spirit, dominant atti¬ 
tudes, and ideals of the people with whom he must deal. 
It should be his first disciplinary duty to learn what he 
can of the types of discipline used in the most of the 
homes of his pupils, the sort of control or lack of control 
exercised in church organizations, and the nature of the 
conduct shown by his children on neighborhood playgrounds 
and at social festivities. It is a sound principle of instruc¬ 
tion that what is to be taught must be joined on to what 
the child already knows if mental growth is to be expected. 
It is equally sound to assume that moral growth will result 
in proportion to the skill with which new ideals and habits 
are built into the emotional nature the child brings to the 
schoolroom from day to day. The proper starting point 
for effective discipline, then, is a thoughtful stock-taking 
of community ideals and practices with reference to the 
school population. 

Study of individual types. — As soon as the school is 
in operation a preliminary analysis of the nature and rec¬ 
ords of the pupils for whom a teacher is responsible should 
be made. This introductory survey should take note of 
particular types of leader, individual defects or exaggerated 
qualities likely to cause trouble, glaring cases of home 
neglect or “ spoiling,” and whatever other personal or gang 
proclivities are observable. For want of the knowledge 
such an early canvass of possibilities might reveal, many 
teachers find themselves face to face with difficulties which 
they must solve with blind instinct or inspirational in¬ 
genuity. Instant decision is often necessary, but sound 
map judgments require a background of information. 
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When a serious case of corrective discipline arises, a critical 
study should be made of the heredity, home environment, 
and out-of-school habits of the pupil before drastic action 
is taken. “ Circumstances alter cases ” is a sound rna.rim 
in all disciplinary matters, and its successful application 
demands that the teacher know all that it is possible to 
know of the present motives and previous training and 
record of his pupils. 

The final word to be said concerning this first principle 
of educative discipline is that any fixed standards of gen¬ 
eral practice, or any set method of dealing with specific 
offenses, is unwise. Not the least of the weaknesses of 
earlier methods of control were its fixity of aim and its 
rigid uniformity, and the greatest advances have been made 
through a recognition of the individual differences and 
social backgrounds of pupils. 

Positive and constructive vs. negative and restrictive 
discipline. — The second fundamental principle of disci¬ 
pline is that it should be mainly positive and constructive 
rather than negative and restrictive. True discipline is 
creative. It should build up rather than tear down. The 
goal of emotional control is character, and character build¬ 
ing is a constructive process. The instincts, impulses, and 
capacities of the child are natural and hence fundamentally 
right. Both psychologists and sociologists have given up 
the traditional assumption that human nature is essentially 
depraved. Original qualities demand an outlet — exer¬ 
cise, activity, expression. But the reverse side of every 
virtue is a vice, and instinctive and impulsive reactions, 
good in themselves, may lead to evil if not properly directed. 
It is the constructive function of discipline, whether of the 
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home or the community or the school, to see that children 
have every opportunity for legitimate activities and that 
they have guidance in their varied efforts at self-expression. 

It must be admitted, however, that proper guidance of 
youthful zeal has both negative and positive aspects. 
Nothing smacks of incompetence more than the motherly 
sentimentality of worshiping the “personality 77 of the child 
or the soft pedagogy of permitting the pupil to do as he 
pleases on the basis of individual idiosyncrasies. Children 
are dynamic, emotional, effervescent, and therefore heed¬ 
less. They need checks to prevent excesses, restrictions to 
keep them within the paths that lead upward, and deter¬ 
rents to halt their impulses to exceed the “ speed limits 77 
of propriety. Negative measures are as necessary and 
inevitable in school as they are in general social control. 

Weakness of mere “ don’ts.” — Yet in spite of the neces¬ 
sity of negative discipline, its function is limited. Nega¬ 
tive discipline, a system of “ thou shalt nots, 77 has definite 
uses in maintaining present efficiency and inhibiting perni¬ 
cious habits, but its permanent value is confined to its 
utility in establishing certain individual constraints and 
certain social checks and balances. It serves as a brake 
on personal and civic impetuosities. But no progressive 
society can be built upon negations. Nor can individual 
greatness be founded upon mere inhibitions. As effective 
instruction depends less upon the correction of error than 
the teaching of truth, so effective discipline must depend 
less upon the correction of misconduct than upon the 
stimulation of right behavior. 

Positive achievement superior to self-restraint. — The 
greater importance of positive discipline should not be 
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difficult to understand. One is judged in life much more 
by what he does than what he refrains from doing. Like¬ 
wise the worth of an organization is determined by its 
positive contributions to the well-being of its members. 
Civilization, in fact, is estimated by the sum total of its 
individual and social achievements. As the cult of ulti¬ 
mate degeneracy which held the world in its thrall so many 
centuries gives way to the ideal of progress, both people 
and institutions come to be valued more and more on the 
basis of their constructive aid in social advancement. 
Personal faults and social perversions are being treated as 
weaknesses and maladjustments rather than punished as 
deliberate criminality. If discipline is to be judged as we 
are coming to judge other social forces, it must be related to 
positive characteristics and constructive activities. The 
teacher’s disciplinary ability, then, will be rated by what 
he is able to inspire his pupils to do rather than by what 
he is able to make them refrain from doing. 

Necessity of emotional outlets. — The regimen of posi¬ 
tive discipline is one of “ thou shalts.” It consists in 
supplying the pupil with legitimate outlets for his emo¬ 
tional nature. Children crave activity, knowledge, ex¬ 
citement. They like competition, cooperation, sociability, 
play, and work. They are willing to sacrifice for a reward 
— personal, gang, or institutional. Their virtues and 
vices are much the same as those of older people and they 
respond to similar appeals. No single mistake of teachers 
has caused so much pain and failure as the assumption that 
children are different from other folks. This false attitude 
is to a large extent due to a misinterpretation of child 
psychology, particularly the recapitulation theory. Chil- 
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dren may be small animals, as often suggested, but that 
does not prove them different from their elders — except 
in not being full grown. They make more mistakes than 
mature people, but seldom such fateful ones. Moreover, 
child nature is as sound a guide to children's needs as the 
wants of older people are to their needs. What children 
most require is an abundance of opportunities for whole¬ 
some activities, wisely directed. If these can be made suffi¬ 
ciently stimulating, varied, and rewardful, educative growth 
is inevitable. 

Pupils must be kept busy. — To provide these necessary 
opportunities is not an easy task; but that is no reason 
for not attempting it. It is not even easy to pretend to 
teach school and fail to provide them, as any one who has 
attempted to control a group of idle children will testify. 
Children cannot remain inactive; and if they are not 
busily engaged in some sort of school work, they will invent 
occupations which are certain to be troublesome. Con¬ 
sidered merely on the lower plane of preventing disorder 
and indecorum, it is wise to take pains to keep them busy. 
Miss Morehouse has quite fittingly named this method of 
discipline “ the mode of wholesome repletion." This mode 
implies that the pupil's life should be kept so full of desir¬ 
able and educative concerns that he has no surplus energy 
for undesirable ones. “ It is that method of control and 
development which seeks to kill unhealthful and destruc¬ 
tive tendencies by disuse; to crowd out the bad by the 
good, until habit and taste are so fixed that those stimuli 
that might once have excited a ready response have no 
effect." 1 

1 F. M. Morehouse. The Discipline of the School, p. 36. 
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The process of filling the pupil’s life full of healthful 
activities is threefold: a curriculum enriched with vital 
materials appealing to all phases of child nature; such an 
emotionalization of the fact material and thought processes 
of curricular work that impelling motives will be appealed 
to; and so effective an organization of extra-curricular 
activities that they will satisfy innate social, athletic, artis¬ 
tic, and moral wants better than these can be satisfied by 
the children’s own unaided devices. All of these things are 
being attempted by progressive schools. It is a deliberate 
purpose, for example, of the school authorities of Gary, 
Indiana, to make the schools a more healthful place, even 
for sick children, than their homes; a more amusing place 
for play than the streets and alleys of the city; and a more 
cheerful place for sociability than the private party. When 
that ideal is generally attained, the need of formal punish¬ 
ment will be greatly diminished. 

Prevention vs. cure. — A suggestive view of the relative 
importance of -positive and negative measures in discipline 
may be obtained from a comparison with the practice of 
medicine. There was a time, not so long ago, when the 
physician was expected to cure disease by prescribing cer¬ 
tain medicines. More scientific study, however, revealed 
the fact that there were only a very limited number of 
“ specifics ” that effected a cure. Consequently students 
of medicine began to turn their chief attention to a study 
of methods of preserving health and building up strength 
to resist disease. In a particular case the effort of the sci¬ 
entific physician is to check the ravages of disease and then 
prescribe a regimen of health which will enable nature to 
effect the cure. In addition, the field of medicine has ex- 
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tended beyond mere individual cases to a real solici¬ 
tude for community health. The dominant function of 
medicine is no longer curative but preventive, and its serv¬ 
ices are not more personal than social. In the same way 
the teacher has learned that there are few “ specifics ” for 
misconduct. Punishments may check violations of the 
school regulations, but they do not often lay the founda¬ 
tions of moral character. Negative restrictions may se¬ 
cure present conformity to rule, but they cannot cultivate 
motives for sound reactions in later years. Only a positive 
and constructive program of right living can be “ preven¬ 
tive ” in morals as in medicine, and prevention is always 
the best cure. 

Direct vs, indirect methods of discipline. — The third 
principle of discipline is that it should be mainly indirect 
rather than direct in method. This principle is similar to 
the one just discussed, but differs from it in being more 
concerned with method than with aim. As method in 
instruction is the connecting link between aim and con¬ 
tent, so methods of discipline form the bridge connecting 
means and ends in moral training. Direct method is the 
exercise of control by very evident means. Its typical 
form is a definite command to do, or not to do, certain 
things. Hence it is authoritative and always suggests a 
background of force. Likewise it is conscious discipline 
on the part of both teachers and pupils. Manifestly, there¬ 
fore, it is subject to the limitations that inhere in whatever 
conflict there may be in the nature, purposes, and will of 
youth with those of maturity. 

The saturation point in the effective use of direct com¬ 
mands is soon reached in any institution. It is no idle 
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observation that, in a land where ideals of freedom are 
cherished, even the mature do not take kindly to the orders 
of their superiors. Why, then, should we expect the youth, 
filled with a love of experiment and free choice, and just 
emerging into the realm of self-direction, to accept without 
question the voice of authority? Wise leaders in politics, 
religion, business, and social affairs soon learn the superior 
effectiveness of suggestion over command. So also have 
thoughtful teachers learned that the utility of direct dic¬ 
tation in matters of conduct, never very efficacious in char¬ 
acter development, steadily diminishes in importance as 
pupils advance from the kindergarten to the graduate school. 

Discipline as a by-product of effective activity. — Indi¬ 
rect discipline, on the other hand, is the control of behavior 
through indirect means. It may be, and should gener¬ 
ally be, conscious on the part of the teacher but uncon¬ 
scious on the part of the pupil. It is the discipline of the 
playground, of the competitive and cooperative group; that 
which comes from congenial work well done and intense 
participation in whatever concerns the life of the school. 
Hence it is a by-product of every phase of the school re¬ 
gime that is efficiently conducted. That it is the kind most 
freely used in society outside the school is evident when we 
recall that each person’s attitudes and habits, and his 
reactions to social stimuli, are determined largely by his 
interests and enthusiasms, and his voluntary membership 
in social, philanthropic, and business organizations. Every 
individual has his part to play in the activities of the world, 
and the nature of his responses to its calls provides the 
best test of the wholesomeness of the discipline he has 
undergone. 
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Tactful approach. — All successful disciplinarians make 
abundant use of indirect methods. They are probably 
best exemplified by the tactful kindergarten and primary 
teacher whose brood is in the initial stage of socialization. 
When a pupil is discovered to be restless, he is not com¬ 
manded to sit still, but a congenial task is suggested. If 
Johnny and Susan fail to recite, they are not ordered to do 
so, but all of the resources ingenuity can devise are applied 
to make them want to play their part. Nor does the 
adroit upper-grade teacher or high-school principal issue 
reckless commands to pupil groups, or even to erring indi¬ 
viduals, when it is possible to arouse an internal sense of 
responsibility for right conduct. The indirect method is 
particularly valuable in dealing with the individual of strong 
will and superabundant vitality who is adapted to leader¬ 
ship. An assignment of extra responsibility in such cases 
may not only prevent disturbance of the work of others 
but may stimulate the fullness of effort necessary to men¬ 
tal and moral growth. Furthermore, indirect suggestion 
avoids the danger of arousing the resentment of the more 
virile type of student who is most capable of causing 
trouble when not properly dealt with, and whose influ¬ 
ence upon others is most advantageous when rightly con-| 
trolled. 

Direct commands adapted to the unfit. — The relative 
utility of direct and indirect methods depends partly upon 
the type of pupil to be managed, but more upon the purpose 
to be accomplished. Direct methods become prominent 
only in case of definite failure to meet the needs of asso¬ 
ciated life. It is the type of control adapted to the unfit, 
or to the society, which emphasizes automatic response and 
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unthinking obedience. Under a bureaucratic regime, such 
as existed in pre-war Germany or Russia, dependence 
upon authority must be cultivated; but in free societies it 
is much more important to stimulate initiative and self- 
direction. In democratic groups, where authority is vested 
in the masses and leadership is selected by popular vote, 
efficiency depends more upon the cultivation of independent 
judgment and the sense of individual responsibility than 
upon mere uncritical acquiescence in authoritative direc¬ 
tion. Therefore, in preparing youth for a democratic 
regime, where tasks are performed through interest in the 
work itself or in its tangible rewards, the larger the amount 
of dominance that can be secured by unconscious influence 
and intrinsic interest in school enterprises the more nearly 
will the training given harmonize with the requirements 
of later years. Only the discipline that comes from the 
leadership of the teacher and the inspiration of the school 
environment is indirect enough to leave any considerable 
impression upon the life habits and social attitudes of the 
pupil. 

The planes of discipline. — The fourth principle of 
educative discipline is that it must appeal to the highest 
motives to which the pupil can effectively respond. This 
principle is probably more complex and difficult of appli¬ 
cation than any of the others. It implies, in addition to a 
knowledge of the nature and training of the pupil or pupils 
to be dealt with, a clear understanding of the relative value 
of individual moral qualities which may be appealed to 
and the relative significance of the different social activities 
in which pupils engage. Yet the fundamentals of its un¬ 
derlying psychology and sociology are easily comprehended. 
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Growth of moral insight. — From the point of view of 
psychology it is clear that if individual moral growth is 
to be attained, we must enable the pupil to understand in¬ 
creasingly complex moral situations and to accustom him 
to respond correctly to more varied emotional appeals. 
As the child advances in age mere instinctive reactions 
tend to give way to more critical moral judgments. His 
broadening contacts with life enlarge his range of behavior¬ 
istic choices. In proportion as his training stimulates him 
to make right decisions and respond to the higher of the 
various appeals that come to him it will aid in developing 
his character. For example, a pupil may perform his 
school tasks through fear, respect for authority, desire 
for good grades, love of his teacher, a sense of duty, or an 
altruistic desire to advance a worthy cause. The influence 
of a particular teacher’s discipline upon his moral growth 
will be measured by the percentage of his responses that 
can be lifted from one of the lower of these levels to a higher. 

Level of social choices. — The sociology of this principle 
can be explained in a similar way. If social welfare is to 
be advanced, it is necessary to enable the pupil to under¬ 
stand increasingly complex social responsibilities and par¬ 
ticipate in increasingly impersonal and sacrificial social 
enterprises. The advancing age and experience of the 
pupil broadens the range of his possible activities. In pro¬ 
portion as his school training inspires him to join the better 
social groups and give aid to the higher types of social ac¬ 
tivity in that proportion will it cultivate his social idealism. 
For example, a pupil may spend the major part of his loy¬ 
alty and social energy in a destructive gang, a social clique, 
an athletic team, a literary or artistic society, a classroom 
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exercise, or a school government league. The social effi¬ 
cacy of a teacher’s discipline will be measured by his ability 
to vary and enlarge and steadily raise the level of the 
student groups and the school activities which hold the 
loyalty and interest of his pupils. 

With reference both to individual moral growth and to 
the advancement of social welfare, there is a steadily rising 
series of methods which may be used and of motives which 
may be appealed to in carrying out school discipline. The 
quality of these methods and motives may be treated as 
levels, or planes of discipline. For the sake of simplicity 
these levels or planes may be reduced to three: the plane of 
force, the plane of personal domination, and the plane of 
social pressure. The types of discipline on these levels 
may be called successively the military, the personal, and 
the social. 

Military discipline. — At the bottom of the scale is the 
military type. Military discipline is authoritative, severe, 
is given from above, and ignores individual differences. It 
is the discipline of fixed regulations, of enforced conformity 
to rule, of immediate punishment, generally of a physical 
nature. Uniformity of aim, likeness of method, and a 
standardized product are its foundations. Unquestioning 
obedience and promptness of response are the chief virtues 
it demands and cultivates. Short shrift is made of the 
laggard, the disloyal, and the nonconformist. Everywhere 
and always, army training has aimed at automatic and 
immediate efficiency. Consequently it is static and under¬ 
values personality. Rigid conservatism is magnified and 
the innovator, who lays the foundations of progress in so 
many other fields, is given little encouragement. 
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Value of the military type. — The military type of dis¬ 
cipline, however, has its uses not only in the army but in 
the state, and its prototype has its values in the school¬ 
room. Authority must be lodged somewhere in all soci¬ 
eties and it must be respected. In school work this author¬ 
ity is centered in the teacher and he must see that it is 
not disregarded. Obedience and conformity to essential 
rules must be enforced. If summary punishment is neces¬ 
sary to secure respect and obedience, there are no reasonable 
limits to its use by the teacher in his efforts to obtain them. 
A great deal of sentimental twaddle is expended with ref¬ 
erence to the use of corporal punishment. It is admittedly 
a crude method that shows a poverty of ingenuity on the 
part of the teacher; but from the standpoint of kindness 
to the pupil in the long run, as well as from every principle 
of education, it is better to secure fundamental obedience 
to necessary regulations by drastic physical means than 
to permit anarchy at the source of citizen training. 

Mechanizing routine. — Nor are the virtues growing 
out of this enforced conformity to be despised. A certain 
amount of mechanical regulation and school routine are 
indispensable to efficiency where schoolrooms or school- 
grounds are crowded — as they generally are in the public 
schools. A reasonable degree of order must be maintained 
in the corridors, in passing in and out of recitation and 
assembly rooms, and in going to and from the playgrounds. 
The military lines of march, formerly so popular, may not 
be necessary, but under certain conditions they may be 
helpful. Fire drills require the precision of a military 
squad formation. Response to the call of classes and gen¬ 
eral assembly should be instant and decisive. Also there 
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are times when the teacher’s word should be enforced with 
the promptness of a military command. In fact, the mech¬ 
anizing of school routine shows the same mental economy 
that habit formation has for the individual, and the same 
social economy that the standardizing of a custom has 
for the social group. 

Respect for law. — Likewise the “ carry over ” of school 
obedience and respect for authority ought to be at least as 
great as that of the other school virtues. Respect for 
school authority cannot be without some influence in de¬ 
veloping respect for law and other forms of constituted 
authority outside of school affairs. Training in obedience, 
even though secured through forcible processes, may have 
its effect in habituating pupils to the easy acceptance of 
necessary state, church, club, and business regulations. 
The American’s traditional lack of docility, his irreverence, 
and his defiance of law as contrasted with the German, the 
Frenchman, and the Englishman, not to mention the Orien¬ 
tal, may doubtless be traced to some extent to poorly en¬ 
forced routine discipline in the public schools. Probably the 
two most wasteful processes in democratic groups is the cost 
of the propaganda necessary to consolidate group feeling 
and opinion and the clumsiness of the agencies by which 
the popular will is executed. Therefore any training that 
can be given the masses to accustom them to accept authori¬ 
tative direction in non-essentials will free social energy 
which should be concentrated into deciding upon essentials. 
Democratic efficiency demands a certain amount of organi¬ 
zational routine and the schools should provide their share 
of education in making it automatic. 

Personal discipline. — Personal discipline is the next 
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higher type. In it personality has been substituted for 
authority as the dominant factor in control. Formal rules 
and regulations have ceased to be conspicuous. Where 
military discipline was obtrusive, and was forced to rely 
upon objective methods, personal discipline is intangible 
and relies upon subjective methods. Fear of punishment 
has been replaced by respect for the teacher as the pupiPs 
motive for obedience. Just as in the more successful mili¬ 
tary discipline the element of fear may be supplemented 
by genuine respect for authority, so in the highest form of 
personal discipline mere respect for the personality of the 
teacher has been elevated into love. It is this higher emo¬ 
tional appeal, together with more humane methods of ad¬ 
ministration and the cultivation of habits of responding to 
the kind of stimuli most frequently encountered in later 
life, which leads us to pronounce it a new disciplinary level. 

Teamwork between teacher and pupil. — There are two 
related but somewhat different aspects of personal disci¬ 
pline. In the first place, the teacher personifies the au¬ 
thority of the state, or of the social clientele of the school. 
His personality is thus reenforced by whatever respect the 
pupil may have for any sort of authority whatsoever. By 
virtue of his position the teacher is master and is expected 
to command. The sociological principle of superiority 
and subordination comes naturally into force, and obedience 
and loyalty to duty crystallize about the personal relations 
of teacher and pupil. The second aspect of personal dis¬ 
cipline is more subtle and spiritual. Under favorable cir¬ 
cumstances it is also more powerful. It grows out of the 
fact that the teacher is older, wiser, and more self-controlled 
than the pupil. He therefore becomes the leader and the 
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pupil the follower. The relationship of authority and 
subservience is kept in the background. As the teacher 
directs and the pupil executes they become team mates 
for the accomplishment of certain purposes. This rela¬ 
tionship is present in any well-conducted classroom, but it 
is more conspicuous in properly conducted extra-curricular 
activities. Advisorship in literary, dramatic, athletic, musi¬ 
cal, and social enterprises offers most excellent opportunities 
for teacher leadership without domination. 

Means of personal control. — There are many ways in 
which this personal control may be exercised. The sim¬ 
plest of these is through the force of example. Much that 
is puerile has been said and written concerning the teacher 
as an exemplar of virtue ; but there is sound thinking 
back of it. It may be true that fundamentally no reason 
can be assigned why teachers should be expected to show 
a higher type of rectitude than parents, or even physicians, 
business men, and politicians. Few spectacles are more 
cynically ludicrous than that of the pious member of a 
board of education who smokes in his own home and per¬ 
mits his children to attend dances, but insists that a teacher 
sign a contract to refrain from doing those things. At¬ 
tempting to control the outer habits of teachers is not merely 
futile (most of them have better habits than the people 
they serve), but it has the further disadvantage of placing 
the emphasis upon incidental rather than fundamental 
morals, thereby cheapening the standards used in the 
selection of teachers. 

Nevertheless, the principle of scanning the moral record 
of teachers has a scientific basis. If the teacher is lacking 
in moral insight, or the fundamentals of character, he will 
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be unable to carry out personal discipline or inspire his 
pupils to higher ideals. If his attitude toward school work 
is one of indifference, he may expect a like attitude on the 
part of students. Violent fits of temper, shallow partisan¬ 
ship, shabby or extravagant dress, intolerance, cheap pre¬ 
tense, and unfairness tend to encourage similar manifes¬ 
tations by pupils. Just as it is difficult for one to teach 
more than he knows, so it is difficult for one to inspire quali¬ 
ties he does not exhibit; hence the teacher who wishes to 
develop right conduct must be careful to see that his own 
conduct is worthy of imitation. 

Teacher-pupil friendship. — A second element in per¬ 
sonal discipline comes through friendship between teacher 
and pupils. Some teachers deliberately maintain an atti¬ 
tude of aloofness, fearing that familiarity will breed con¬ 
tempt of authority. There is an element of danger where 
the teacher chooses intimates from among his pupils and 
allows personal preferences to degenerate into favoritism. 
Yet the true teacher is a friend to all pupils within the realm 
of proper school relationships. A friendly attitude toward 
pupils based upon a genuine love of childhood and youth 
lays the foundations of personal appeal to individuals and 
groups in critical situations and of personal leadership in 
the common enterprises of school life. 

Training in the uses of friendship. — A further value of 
teacher friendliness lies in the fact that children need train¬ 
ing in the right uses of friendship. The spoils system in 
politics, nepotism and graft in business, and quackery in 
the professions thrive on friendships which are allowed 
to dominate in affairs where standards of efficiency alone 
should be the criterion of preferment. If children could 
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early be taught the personal nature of true friendship and 
the ways in which it may be abused, it would add immensely 
to the smooth working of social machinery; and no indi¬ 
vidual is more strategically placed for correcting efforts 
to exploit friendship than the teacher. No element of 
discipline is more important, either in daily routine or in 
permanent cultural value, than the development of per¬ 
sonal friendliness between teacher and pupils; 

Personal counsel. — The third element in personal dis¬ 
cipline is the use of sympathetic counsel based upon an 
appreciation by the teacher of the nature and points of 
view of children. It is true that the pedagogical autocrat 
is disappearing, but there are still too many scholastic drill- 
masters who either never had a normal childhood or have 
forgotten its joys and sorrows and aspirations. Children 
accustomed to the emotional environment of the or din ary 
home usually do not need affection so much as they need 
a sympathetic understanding of their problems and wants. 
Every teacher ought to have this understanding as a basis 
for personal guidance. One child needs encouragement, 
another restraint, a third appreciation, a fourth an awak¬ 
ened ambition, etc. A word of caution here, of stimulus 
there, of warning to the wayward, or of counsel to the per¬ 
plexed, delivered at the right time,—particularly if in 
private,—may not merely save temporary disciplinary 
troubles but produce permanent results in character build¬ 
ing. The teacher who can cultivate such an attitude of 
trust on the part of his pupils that they will want to con¬ 
sult with him about their own troubles has an opportunity 
for a type of service that is rare and a reward that will com¬ 
pensate formany disappointments in other phases of his work. 
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Weaknesses of personal discipline. — The personal type 
of discipline is not without its serious weaknesses. It 
is based upon the relations of mutual respect, confidence, 
and love between teacher and pupil. Where these do not 
instinctively exist, or cannot be developed, genuine per¬ 
sonal influence is impossible. Even with excellent teach¬ 
ers and right-minded children there are not infrequently 
incompatabilities of temperament which limit its usefulness. 
No one teacher’s personality can be broad enough to sym¬ 
pathize with all of the frailties or stimulate all of the vir¬ 
tues of each of his students. Moreover, there are outside 
influences, such as parental interference, religious, politi¬ 
cal, or racial prejudices, and social traditions and status that 
interfere with the strength of personal appeals. 

Still more significant in limiting the value of personal 
discipline is the temporary nature of teacher-pupil relations. 
Few teachers have the opportunity of long-continued con¬ 
tacts with any one pupil. The intimates of to-day are 
the acquaintances of to-morrow, and the teacher who es¬ 
tablishes bases of personal appeal during one year has the 
same process to repeat the next. Even worse, when a 
pupil is habituated to do his work or control his conduct 
for a particular teacher’s sake, he is likely to resent his 
transfer to another grade or class and deliberately give way 
to emotions formerly suppressed. Under the most favor¬ 
able circumstances the training of a pupil to rely upon his 
personal relations to a teacher as the basis of right behavior 
is of doubtful value after he loses contact with that par¬ 
ticular teacher. One does not always go to school or have 
teachers to guide him; but one does have social contacts. 
If a teacher wants his influence to continue in after years, 
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he must be sure that it is founded upon personal inspira¬ 
tion more or less independent of the teacher-student re¬ 
lationship. In other words, permanent personal infl uence 
must be built upon personality rather than position. 

Social discipline. — The highest type of discipline is the 
social type. It is one in which the teacher’s authority sel¬ 
dom appears on the surface. Orders are wanting and the 
need for direct requests are not numerous, but suggestions 
are both frequent and welcome. It is largely uncon¬ 
scious discipline on the part of the child. The presence 
and direction of the teacher are vitally felt, but only as a 
part of the total school influence. Each pupil is made to 
feel that he is a real part of the working force of the school 
society. The school spirit and atmosphere have reached 
the point where the lateral pressure exerted by pupils upon 
each other is in harmony with the spirit exerted by the 
teacher. Hence the forces of control not only come down 
from above, but are radiated from the sides. The ultimate 
goal of social discipline is to teach pupils to govern them¬ 
selves through the building up of a social consciousness that 
will punish automatically any offender against efficiency 
and good order. 

Superiority of social discipline. — All effective teachers 
make some use of social discipline. The amount used 
ranges all the way from reasonable teacher-pupil coopera¬ 
tion in classroom work, and general loyalty to school en¬ 
terprises, to fairly complete student self-government. Its 
aims are to build up individual and social self-control 
and to stimulate the ideal of social service. The motives 
appealed to are identical with those used in developing 
social solidarity among adults. It is consequently indirect, 
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constructive, and inspirational, and hence difficult to attain. 
For complete success it demands teachers with great in¬ 
genuity and a reasonably homogeneous group of pupils; 
but when it can be made to succeed, it gives much of the 
moral training so long demanded in vain of our schools, 
and fits students — as nearly as any single institution can 
— to gain the self-direction and social adaptability neces¬ 
sary to the management of a democratic society. At its best 
it forms the keystone of the arch of a socialized education. 

Higher vs. lower levels of appeal. — Since a goodly por¬ 
tion of the following pages will be devoted to a treatment 
of some phase of social discipline, further discussion of the 
general principle is unnecessary. It remains here merely to 
point out that the advances made in pupil control during 
the past few decades have been brought about mainly by a 
substitution of the higher for the lower levels of emotional 
appeal and the shifting of responsibility for school con¬ 
duct from the shoulders of the teacher to those of the pupils. 
The teacher has abdicated his pedagogical throne and 
distributed his former absolute authority throughout the 
school group. He has ceased to dictate and now essays 
the role of leader. His central efforts are occupied with 
the creation of what Professor Bagley has called a “ fash¬ 
ion of good order.” Whether or not he is conscious of its 
permanent value his first concern in the present is in build¬ 
ing up a wholesome “ school spirit,” — which we shall 
discuss in the next chapter. 

Summary. — The advance of humanitarianism and de¬ 
mocracy has changed the nature of disciplinary problems 
but has not made the process easier. As pedagogical au¬ 
tocracy gave way to teacher leadership the bases for judging 
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discipline were refined. The result is that a knowledge of 
the principles of discipline is of scarcely less value than a 
knowledge of the principles of instruction. All disciplinary 
problems and programs have both personal and group 
aspects, and their solution depends equally upon an under¬ 
standing of individual differences and enviro nm ental in¬ 
fluences ; hence teachers should be equally well tr ain ed in 
psychology and sociology. An educative discipline must 
embody the following principles: it must be in reasonable 
harmony with the social ideals which prevail in other institu¬ 
tions of the community; it must be positive and construc¬ 
tive rather than negative and restrictive; its methods must 
be mainly indirect rather than direct; it must appeal to the 
highest motives to which the pupil can effectively respond. 
These principles may be carried out by the use of force, 
personal influence, and social pressure; but the educative 
effect of discipline depends upon the relative proportions 
which the higher of these levels bear to the lower. 

QUESTIONS 

1. What basic contributions should psychology and sociology 
make to discipline? 

2. What values should a knowledge of the workings of the boys’ 
gang contribute to the teacher? 

3. Explain the difference between the control over players ex¬ 
ercised by the athletic coach and that of members of a class by the 
ordinary teacher. 

4. What is the value to the teacher of knowing the home control 
of a pupil ? 

5. Analyze the disciplinary difficulties likely to be encountered 
by a teacher brought up in the North when teaching in the South; 
a southern-bom teacher in the North. 
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6. What are the values and weaknesses of military discipline when 
successfully carried out? Personal discipline? 

7. Considering individual differences and the constructive nature 
of true discipline, could you defend the policy of punishing one boy 
for untruthfulness and not another under similar circumstances ? 

8. What is the educative function of negative discipline? 

9. Is discipline judged more by what pupils do than by what they 
refrain from doing? Is this sound? 

10. Would you say that the traditional dread of the opening of 
school on the part of pupils is due more to the type of discipline used 
or to the type of instruction offered ? 

11. Compare the changes in discipline during the past few decades 
with changes in the practice of medicine. 

12. Why is suggestion superior to command in disciplinary matters ? 

13. What is the objection to teacher’s contracts containing restric¬ 
tions on the teacher’s personal habits ? 

14. Do you think the teacher’s example increases in significance as 
the type of discipline becomes more democratic? 

15. Why should the teacher’s counsel to pupils be private rather 
than in the presence of others? 

16. What are the superior values of social over personal discipline ? 

17. Under what conditions would teacher advisorship in student 
organizations be personal, and under what social discipline ? 

18. How should you proceed in making a survey of methods of 
discipline in a new community ? What would be the value of such a 
survey? 


PROBLEMS 

a. A group of upper classmen have, without authority, published 
a series of rules for the conduct of freshmen which they threaten to 
enforce. How should the matter be handled? 

b. The sophomore class numerals have been painted on the school 
building. The principal suspects that a large number of students 
know who did it. What should be his procedure ? 

c. A boy is used to corporal punishment at home. The board of 
education has forbidden its use in the schools. His teacher has been 
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unable to devise appeals to which he will effectively respond. What 
can be done about it ? 

d. Johnny Smith is a boy of superior ability and superabundant 
energy. He does his work well but uses his surplus energy in mischief. 
How can you deal constructively with him? 

e. A teacher develops a special out-of-school friendship with certain 
pupils. She finds that other pupils suspect her of showing favoritism 
for them in school work. Should these suspicions affect her attitude 
toward her friends? 

/. The parents of a pupil who is “spoiled” at home continually 
complain at the child’s correction in school. How should you meet 
the situation ? 

g- Dick Willett, who does not like indoor baseball, hides the ball 
so that the other boys cannot use it at recess. They find out who did 
it and on the way home from school severely punish him. He reports 
his treatment at home and his parents complain. How should you 
handle the matter? 
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BUILDING UP u SCHOOL SPIRIT” 

D URING the dark days of the great World War, 
when the Allies were fighting “ with their backs 
to the wall,” the American public became familiar 
with what to them was a new term, “ morale.” They 
learned that a great modern war is not fought primarily by 
individuals but by groups of individuals, — companies, 
batteries, regiments, divisions, and army corps. In order 
to render effective service these soldier groups had not 
only to show individual zeal but collective unity, esprit de 
corps , morale. No expenditure was considered extravagant 
if it was thought to be necessary to keep up the spirit of 
combat. Whenever the Allies were hard pressed, America 
was implored to enter the war to revive the flagging spirits 
of the retreating armies and when at last she did enter, her 
first act of importance was to rush over to France a de¬ 
tachment of soldiers for that specific purpose. Hundreds 
of millions of dollars were invested by the Red Cross, the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, and similar organiza¬ 
tions to guarantee the morale of the embattled hosts. And 
when we recall the valiant attacks of the Allied armies dur¬ 
ing the last few weeks before the Armistice and the crum¬ 
bling of the German defense with a magnificent army still 
intact, who can say that fighting morale is not a decisive 
factor in war? 
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Peace-time morale. — But if morale is a dominating 
element in time of war, why not also in time of peace? It 
is merely the intensity of the struggle and the necessity of 
i mm ediate victory in war that emphasizes the value of 
national solidarity and coordinated military efforts. Any 
peace-time social enterprise is equally dependent upon an 
intensification of the we-spirit if the sort of efficiency we 
expect in war is to be obtained. This is more and more 
being recognized in highly organized industrial and com¬ 
munity affairs. Railroads, manufacturing plants, and mer¬ 
cantile concerns spend huge sums in providing amusements, 
avocational activities, and favorable living and working 
conditions for their employees in order to maintain the 
spirit of cooperation and loyalty. Every drive for a school 
bond issue, a philanthropic movement, or a municipal en¬ 
terprise shows the use of all sorts of devices, including a 
liberal supply of propaganda and detailed organization, to 
bring about the enthusiasm, community solidarity, and 
sacrificial spirit necessary to efficiency. Discerning leaders 
realize that no organization in a competitive society (and 
all societies, even cooperative groups, are competitive) 
can succeed without morale, and, however difficult and 
costly it may prove, every social institution and every 
going concern struggles to build up a vigorous group spirit. 

Necessity of group stimulus. —Having discovered that 
mature people, who are supposed to possess the ability to 
rationalize their activities and intelligently direct their 
energies, are dependent upon group spirit for stimulus, how 
much more should we expect impulsive and effervescent 
youth to profit by it? In fact, experience has taught us 
that it takes the driving power of competition, emulation, 
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and all of the elements of social pressure to coordinate the 
efforts of the children in any group enterprise. As a social 
institution, with a clientele of children in the early stages 
of socialization, the school is no less influenced by its esprit 
de corps and morale than is an army of national defense. 
Hence the initial efforts and much of the permanent ener¬ 
gies of progressive school people everywhere are being spent 
in the struggle to build up and maintain a wholesome and 
virile school spirit. 

Nature of school spirit. — Just what, it is often asked, are 
meant by esprit de corps and morale? As a suggestive 
parallel it may be said that esprit de corps is to the social 
group what that subtle emanation called personal mag¬ 
netism is to the individual. Likewise the morale of the 
group corresponds to the personality, or character, of the 
individual. No one is able exactly to define personal mag¬ 
netism, personality, or character; but, even though the 
qualities of mind and heart they represent are elusive and 
somewhat variable, we recognize the terms as descriptive 
of certain vital elements in human beings that must be 
reckoned with. In a similar way we find it difficult to ana¬ 
lyze and classify the group qualities that make up esprit 
de corps and morale. Nevertheless, without assigning defi¬ 
nite and tangible reasons for it, people accept the fact that 
there is a certain spirit which animates some groups and 
is lacking in others. It is an intangible, unifying, and 
dominating feeling of oneness and solidarity which gives 
inspiration, virility, and staying power to any social group 
possessing it. So perfect is the accord of individual in¬ 
telligences and wills that enter into the social whole that 
they seem to form a group personality. 
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This group spirit, or personality, which begins with 
esprit de corps and thickens into morale through permanent 
association or companionship in crises, is first developed 
and best shown in the primary, face-to-face groups. A 
family, clan, gang, team, or small community may easily 
acquire it by virtue of intimacy of contact and “ likeness 
of kind.” In larger groups of the secondary type, where 
contacts are less frequent and direct, its development is a 
product of slower growth. Thus churches, women’s clubs, 
labor unions, chambers of commerce, culture societies, politi¬ 
cal parties, races, and states must cultivate group soli¬ 
darity by devious methods and laborious processes. 

Purpose of school spirit. — From the vantage point of 
this social background it is easy to see the educational 
purpose of “ school spirit.” As a social unit the school 
forms a connecting link between the group relationships of 
childhood and the larger social organizations into which 
individuals must fit themselves later in life. In the close- 
knit unity of the primary groups the instinctive virtues of 
the child are stretched to include the welfare of all persons 
within his circle. As increasing age brings wider contacts, 
other members are taken into the we-group, and additional 
social areas are incorporated into the child’s moral system. 
His social consciousness expands in ever widening circles 
as group after group rises above his mental and moral hori¬ 
zon. Thus the process of socialization continues, building 
up one loyalty after another and extending the simple 
virtues of fairness, tolerance, chivalry, sympathy, etc., to 
hitherto unrecognized peoples. 

Enlargement of fellowship. — If the school is to play 
its legitimate part in widening the social consciousness and 
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extending the areas of moral fellowship of the child, it must 
struggle assiduously to enlarge the social groups to which 
he is sacrificially devoted. It is no accident or fad, there¬ 
fore, that leads teachers to use every available means to 
create room, grade, building, city, county, and state school 
spirit. By no means the least of the values of the Carne¬ 
gie Institution’s rating of state school systems is the spirit 
of emulation and competition it has aroused between states 
in the support of education. In a democracy, where mass 
feeling must be organized back of every essential institu¬ 
tion, where youth must be habituated to respond to the 
calls of economic, civic, and philanthropic appeals, and 
where leaders must be trained to accept responsibility and 
followers to share in the labors of voluntary collective en¬ 
terprises, no phase of education can be more important 
than the school’s laboratory experiments in group organiza¬ 
tion and practice in cooperative activities. Building up 
school spirit is not a mere incident of school life but a vital 
part of school training. 

Prevention of disorder. — The specific function of school 
spirit is threefold. In the first place, well-developed school 
morale is a preventive measure against disorder. “An 
ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure ” in school 
discipline as well as in health preservation. If pupils can 
be stimulated to a wholesome pride in the building, equip¬ 
ment, and grounds of the school, then the marring of walls, 
the reckless use of library and laboratory equipment, and 
the cluttering up of school grounds are less likely to occur, 
and are more easily dealt with when they do occur, than if 
no such pride exists. When politeness, chivalry, and taste 
in dress and personal appearance are made fashionable, 
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the social pressure of student sentiment will tend to check 
rudeness and curb excesses. If sportsmanship in athletics, 
comradery in social affairs, and fairness in examinations 
can be incorporated into the idea of school loyalty, then 
muckerism, snobbishness, and cheating will be reduced to 
a minimum. Every phase of right conduct that can be 
woven into school spirit and be made subject to the in¬ 
stinctive and powerful appeal of local patriotism will serve 
to cut down the number of positive offenses against good 
order. 

Stimulus to better work. — The second specific function 
of school spirit is to furnish social incentives to individual 
work and added drive to classroom and extra-curricular 
activities. When mass pressure can be applied to stimu¬ 
late an individual to the extra efforts necessary to prevent 
failure in a study, or to uphold the honor of the room or 
school in competitive affairs, the task of the teacher is 
immensely lightened. This is shown with reference to 
tardiness in the grades, and scholastic standards in college 
and university, where interfraternity competition leads 
upper classmen to insist upon hard work on the part 
of freshmen and laggards to uphold the scholastic honor 
of the fraternity group. Emulation, competition, shame, 
pride, ambition to excel, and similar sentiments furnish too 
good a spur to effort to be neglected by any wide-awake 
teacher. One of the best recitations the author ever wit¬ 
nessed was in a primary room where the boys were matched 
against the girls in arithmetic competition. Representa¬ 
tives of each group were sent to the board to write out 
number tables. So intense was the critical interest of 
the spectators that a mistake caused greater excitement 
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than a fumble at a football game. Woe betide the 
slacker under such circumstances! 

Emotional refinement. — The third specific function of 
school spirit lies in its constructive value in the scheme of 
education. Feelings and sentiments are instinctive and 
hence powerful determinants of conduct and character. 
They need training no less than observation, judgment, 
and reason. They cannot be suppressed (indeed ought 
not be), and if they are not given a proper outlet, they will 
find an improper one. Hence teachers must seek means 
for the legitimate exercise of pride, enmity, shame, ambi¬ 
tion, emulation, love of competition, etc., in order to edu¬ 
cate pupils in right emotional reactions. In the propor¬ 
tion that these qualities are wrought into a school spirit 
that will put a premium upon pride in accomplishment, 
enmity to evil, shame in failure, ambition to achieve, 
emulation of merit, and sportsmanship in competition will 
they forward the processes of learning and character de¬ 
velopment. Overemphasis upon knowledge getting and 
intellectual training has too long obscured the necessity 
of developing the moral qualities which provide the 
dynamic power back of cultural achievement. 

Essentials of school spirit. — There are at least four in¬ 
gredients necessary to the manufacture of a wholesome 
spirit in any school system. The first of these is a unified 
and socialized teaching staff. Proper school morale begins 
at the top. If teachers cannot live and work together in 
harmonious personal relations and unity of aim, there is 
little hope of cementing into solidity the less responsible 
parts of the educational structure. In entering any school 
system the first task of the superintendent or principal 
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should be to face the problem of getting his teachers bound 
together in feeling, program, and cooperative effort. In¬ 
dividual idiosyncrasies will appear, differences of opinion 
will arise, and the personal equation will enter, but they 
should not be allowed to interfere with the reaching of a 
consensus on important questions and the determination 
of collective policies. Good administrators should frankly 
recognize individual differences among teachers but insist 
upon a group spirit in dealing with all-school problems. 
Since personal difficulties more often arise from a lack of 
mutual understanding than from positive defects of char¬ 
acter, the open sesame to good will is sociability. Hence 
one of the most helpful beginnings for a school year is a 
social meeting of teachers in which “ pedaguese ” is tabooed 
and fellowship is exalted. A little “ tea-ing and toasting ” 
may pave the way for more amicable and whole-hearted 
consideration of important school issues in later meetings. 

Curbing envious criticism.—Nor must all of the re¬ 
sponsibility for faculty morale be placed upon adminis¬ 
trative officials. Classroom and department teachers owe 
no less loyalty to the system than do administrators. As 
they expect sympathetic and kindly aid from their super¬ 
intendent, principals, and supervisors, so must they render 
loyal support in full measure to the general policies adopted. 
Envy is the prevailing vice of the intellectual everywhere, 
and it must be carefully guarded against by teachers. 
Criticism of school affairs should be indulged in with ex¬ 
treme caution. When used inside faculty circles, it should 
always be constructive in nature and it should never be 
recklessly spread abroad. Very rarely do occasions arise 
when personal criticism of teachers by administrators, or 
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of administrators by teachers, before the public can be 
justified, and never is it defensible before students. If 
pleasant working relations are to be sustained and the sort 
of group solidarity necessary to cultivate school spirit be 
fostered, teachers must not merely be bound by profes¬ 
sional ethics in their associations with each other but by 
courtesy and sympathetic forbearance. 

Pupil fellowship. — The second essential ingredient of 
school spirit is an attitude of fellowship and good will among 
pupils. Communities differ widely in the homogeneity of 
the pupil-group. Where there is a reasonable degree of ho¬ 
mogeneity as regards race, wealth, and culture, the social¬ 
izing of the student body is not difficult to accomplish; 
but, whether or not external conditions are favorable, it is 
possible to cultivate a fraternal interest in the welfare of the 
school. Even though pupils move in different racial, eco¬ 
nomic, and social circles outside of school, they may be 
bound together in the varied struggles of school life. 
Children are naturally more democratic, more impression¬ 
able, and less dominated by external differences and tradi¬ 
tional status than are their elders; hence the barriers to 
esprit de corps , so often insurmountable in mature society, 
are easily broken down. 

Joy of teamwork. — This plastic nature of the child 
enables him to respond readily to the molding processes 
inherent in the multiform contacts of school life. Those 
who have had a varied group life before entering school will 
fit smoothly into the social intimacies of classroom and 
playground activities. Others who have been deprived by 
deluded parents of the opportunity to develop group rela¬ 
tionships with other children of their own age will have 
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greater difficulties in adaptation but will have the chance, 
previously denied, of venting their spirit of fellowship in 
school loyalty. No element of school experience brings 
greater joy to the child than his self-expression through 
teamwork and no greater spur to ambition can be pro¬ 
vided than the thrill that comes from membership and 
service in a high-voltage school allegiance. 

Teacher-pupil relations. — The third essential of school 
spirit is an attitude of mutual confidence and good will 
between teachers and students. There may be a temporary 
appearance of esprit de corps among teachers or among 
students where there is a wide gap between teachers and 
pupils; but it is not likely to last long and can never de¬ 
velop into morale. A genuine school spirit must be com¬ 
pounded of both faculty and student ingredients. So well 
grounded is this fact that it is doubtful if any truly educa¬ 
tive school enterprise can long exist in which both faculty 
and students are not interested. It takes an infusion of 
both student and teacher spirit, for example, to make a 
continuously successful assembly, school paper, literary 
society, musical club, Y.M.C.A., athletic association, 
class project, or subject-matter recitation. Even in col¬ 
leges and universities pure student enterprises periodically 
degenerate without the matured checks of faculty sponsor¬ 
ship. More especially in high schools and elementary 
grades is the sympathetic counsel of teacher oversight 
necessary to prevent the waning of zeal and spasmodic 
excesses in all extra-curricular activities and classes organ¬ 
ized on the socialized recitation basis. 

A consciousness of the joint nature of school spirit has 
led to all sorts of efforts in progressive school systems 
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to maintain helpful teacher-pupil relations. Teachers are 
urged to motivate their work, make careful assignments, 
look after the health of pupils, direct their reading, pro¬ 
mote sociability, and render such other personal services as 
can be made to serve cultural purposes. Supervised study 
is provided, sponsors selected for group activities, and many 
of the former extra-curricular enterprises have been taken 
over as adjuncts to class work. Thus athletic coaches 
are chosen, debating and newspaper work is given English 
credit, band and orchestra leaders are members of the 
teaching staff, etc. The net result has been the bridging 
of the former chasm between teachers and pupils and their 
fusion in bonds of sympathy and cooperation in all phases 
of school effort. 

Community school spirit. — The final ingredient of a 
good school spirit is a hearty community interest in the wel¬ 
fare of the schools. It is difficult for any school system to 
rise much above the level of the community it serves. But 
communities, like individuals, are more or less specialized, 
and civic pride and neighborly zeal may be directed into 
educational channels. If teachers are good citizens, enter 
readily into community affairs, and are careful to cultivate 
community support for school enterprises, a community 
school spirit may be developed that will aid quite materially 
in rousing student spirit. Outside recognition of superior 
scholarship, interschool debates, the school paper, athletic 
prowess, and school religious, social, and civic organiza¬ 
tions tends to stimulate the efforts of pupils to make their 
achievements praiseworthy. Mutuality is the price of 
effective service in all of the relations of life, and a good 
community attitude within the school and a good school 
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attitude within the community encourage and uplift each 
other. 

With these four essential ingredients, viz., a harmonious 
and socialized teaching staff, a friendly democracy and 
cheerfulness among pupils, mutual confidence and good will 
in teacher-pupil relations, and an enthusiastic community 
support of school enterprises, all properly balanced and 
blended together, a school spirit may be compounded that 
will give the schools a holding power over students not 
otherwise attainable and add drive and momentum to 
every phase of school work. 

Methods of building up school spirit. — The methods of 
building up school esprit de corps and morale are many 
and varied. No one superintendent, principal, or teach¬ 
ing staff can use all methods equally well. Communities 
differ, pupil groups differ, and the personalities of teachers 
differ. Hence methods that will succeed at one time and 
place may fail at others. Ambitious teachers, therefore, 
should familiarize themselves with all available methods, 
make a careful study of the local situation, and first try 
out the ones that promise the largest measure of useful¬ 
ness. On the basis of one success others may be built, and 
gradually the whole spirit of the school may be transformed. 
While there are many expedients that may be utilized, 
one fundamental principle characterizes them all and runs 
like a golden thread through the whole fabric of school 
spirit. That principle is the old and familiar one of indi¬ 
vidual self-sacrifice for the welfare of the group. “ Where 
one’s treasure is, there will his heart be also.” If all con¬ 
cerned — teachers, pupils, and patrons — can be led to in¬ 
vest liberally of time, effort, and pride in the service of the 
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school, they will learn to love it, be loyal to it, and sacrifice 
for it. Teachers must learn to give themselves without 
stint and ask unsparingly of others if they are to add dy¬ 
namic power to the schooFs appeal. 

The school environment. — A careful survey of the field 
of successful practice reveals five specific methods which 
may be suggested for the cultivation of school spirit. The 
first of these consists in making the school environment as 
inviting as possible. It is not an accident that, on the 
average, public school buildings are the most attractive 
architectural structures to be found in American cities. 
In many villages and small towns the school building stands 
out as the only visible effort at architectural idealism and 
even in many country districts the schoolhouse is not un¬ 
attractive. It is much to be regretted that equal atten¬ 
tion has not been paid to the selection of the school site and 
to the adornment of the school yards and grounds. While 
the teaching staff has only a limited share in choosing the 
site and, until recently, in controlling the design of the 
buildings, it may very largely control the landscaping and 
care of the school grounds. The planting and care of trees 
and shrubs and the cultivation of flowers and grass plots 
may easily be made to heighten the pride of the pupils 
and the public in the schools. Whatever attention and 
energy the pupils can be inspired to give to these things will 
enter into their aesthetic investment in school life. 

Decorating the classrooms. — Likewise the artistic deco¬ 
ration of the assembly room and classrooms will add to the 
aesthetic appeal of school work. All children have some 
appreciation of the beautiful and many of them have little 
opportunity to exercise it in the drab surroundings of their 
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own homes. Potted plants, pictures, decorative designs 
on the blackboards, and other devices for making recitation 
rooms attractive are used by wide-awake teachers not only 
as a means of aesthetic education, but also as aids in pupil 
control. In the training school of a state teachers college 
with which the writer is familiar, the pride and aesthetic 
enthusiasm of the pupils have been woven into the pro¬ 
tection of the lawn, the growing of flowers, and the in¬ 
terior decoration of the building. They have labored hard 
and given the returns from many entertainments for the 
purchase of an artistic reproduction of Abbey’s Search for 
the Holy Grail and other paintings. No pupil ever gradu¬ 
ates from the school without some reverence for the artistic 
atmosphere he has helped to create. 

Comfort and orderliness. — Similar in effectiveness to 
the aesthetic appeal is that of comfort, orderliness, and 
good cheer. Properly adjusted and comfortable desks and 
chairs, orderly disposal of wraps, cleanliness, and proper 
care of library and laboratory materials add a subtle ele¬ 
ment of charm and contentment. Children with cold feet 
and hands, compelled to breathe impure air, or required 
to assume stilted and unnatural postures, cannot be alto¬ 
gether happy in their work. Above all, an attitude of sym¬ 
pathy and kindliness on the part of the teacher toward the 
comfort and well-being of pupils will increase their loyalty 
and good will in the performance of school tasks. 

All-school enterprises. — The second specific method 
of cultivating school spirit consists in the promotion of all¬ 
school enterprises. Most important of these is the democ¬ 
ratization and exaltation of the assembly period. For 
various reasons the old type of formal chapel exercise has 
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been abandoned. In its place in most progressive schools 
has grown up some sort of assembly in which all-school 
spirit is given free expression. Certain periods may be 
given over to programs prepared by the different classes 
and school organizations, or to entertainments given by out¬ 
side musical, memorial, or civic clubs. Special talks by 
faculty members, ministers, business or professional men, 
and visiting celebrities may have a socializing effect in 
molding school spirit. Not less significant is the u pep ” 
meeting before athletic games, interschool debates, or 
other competitive affairs and the celebration of victory 
afterward. The fact must be faced, however, that these 
meetings mil not manage themselves and that they require 
no less detailed attention and careful planning than other 
phases of educational work. Unless enough zeal is ex¬ 
pended to arouse the interest of pupils and focalize it upon 
the purpose for which the assembly is held, order is difficult 
to maintain, and their value in crystallizing and enlarging 
pupil loyalty is nullified. 

Festivals. — Another type of all-school enterprise is 
the harvest, Christmas, May Day, or commencement fes¬ 
tival. Each of these has its merits as an annual event in 
which concerted emotional reactions are directed into edu¬ 
cative channels. In a similar way parades, exhibits at 
fairs, or “ drives ” for school improvements may be used 
to good advantage when the occasion arises. AJl-school 
parties or picnics, when made to stimulate real sociability, 
are valuable in bridging social cleavages and centering about 
the school as an institution the social interests of children. 
The pageant and school play likewise promote cooperation 
and nourish school traditions. 
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School songs and yells. — Not less important is the 
development of school yells and songs. In all stages of 
society, primitive and civilized, youthful and mature, the 
shibboleth, token, and rallying call have played a vital 
r61e in solidifying group spirit. The flag, the regimental 
standard, the political slogan, the religious symbol, the 
fraternal password, and the gang token make a peculiar 
appeal to the loyalty of any normal individual. That the 
battle cry, so well typified in the Rebel Yell, is not outgrown 
is shown by the persistency with which the “ bayonet 
growl ” was drilled into our soldiers in the recent war. 
Before the scion of culture rails at the “ barbaric yawps ” 
of the schoolboy he should remember his own devotion 
to hallowed symbols, festooned with sentiment which is 
as little affected by reason as the high school yell. The 
school that can originate an effective rallying call to its 
struggling hosts in the form of a penetrating and sugges¬ 
tive yell, or a school song that stirs the zeal and devotion 
of pupil, teacher, and patron, has created a powerful tool 
for socialization. College yells in our older colleges and 
universities are gradually giving way to the more dignified 
and emotional song, but it will be a long time before the 
high school and grade pupil will outgrow the need for the 
easily acquired and spontaneously shouted school slogan. 

Group organizations. —A third specific method of stim¬ 
ulating school spirit consists in the encouragement of a 
wide variety of group activities. Students’ interests are 
practically as broad and as specialized as are those of adults. 
Their wants naturally lead them to gravitate together into 
groups. Some will be appealed to by a band, an orchestra, 
or a choral dub. A limited number will take easily to 
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debating and literary activities. Another type may be 
interested in departmental clubs or socialized recitations. 
Many will need the spectacular appeal of athletic contests 
to overcome their separatist tendencies. The Y.M.C.A., 
Y.W.C.A. and Hi Y Clubs will enlist the zeal of a reason¬ 
able number. When properly led, an even wider appeal 
is made by the Boy Scouts and Camp Fire Girls. Most im¬ 
portant of all these student enterprises, however, is a well- 
edited school paper. Its management may be limited to a 
small group, but its appeal is to the whole student body. 

Expansion from small- to large-group loyalty. — Since 
these groups are to be more fully treated in the next chap¬ 
ter, detailed discussion may be postponed. It is necessary 
at this point merely to emphasize the fact that in any 
relatively complex organization efficiency demands both 
individual and group loyalty. No society possessing dif¬ 
ferent age, social, and culture levels can be made to function 
properly without both unity in general aim and differentia¬ 
tion into sympathy and personality groups. Thus many 
overgrown colleges and -universities have found that the 
cure for fraternity evils is more fraternities, that is, the 
organization of enough dormitory, boarding-house, small 
club, and local, national, and honorary fraternities to pro¬ 
vide each incoming student with some intimate contacts 
and a small-group loyalty. On the basis, then, of general 
social attrition and the competition, emulation, and coop¬ 
eration of the smaller groups the all-university spirit may 
be constructed. In a similar way the varied natural group¬ 
ings of high school and grade pupils may be made to func¬ 
tion in assimilating the individual pupil into small groups 
and then expanding his loyalty to include the whole school 
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by means of the double appeal to him as an individual and 
as a member of his school groups. 

Teacher-patron relationships. — The fourth specific 
method of stimulating school spirit is through the use of 
teacher-patron organizations of various kinds. Most con¬ 
spicuous among these is the regulation parent-teacher asso¬ 
ciation. By means of such an organization parents and 
teachers are brought together to consider a variety of prob¬ 
lems in which they are mutually interested. Through a 
frank discussion of the educational welfare of children many 
parents are led to an interest in, and hearty support of, the 
needs of the schools. Parents may aid greatly in stimulat¬ 
ing the loyalty and good will of their children toward their 
teachers and to the school as a whole. An effective parent- 
teacher association may also serve as a nucleus for obtain¬ 
ing community support of school enterprises and aid in 
fostering general community school spirit. Moreover 
teachers may be aided by it in securing more pleasant social 
relations and more varied community contacts. A similar 
type of patron organization is the mothers’ club used so 
effectively by kindergarten and primary teachers to bring 
about a better understanding of the problems of both 
mothers and teachers in dealing with small children. 

The teacher’s share in community work. — In addition 
to organized agencies is the informal contact of teachers 
and patrons in the social, civic, and religious life of the 
community. Ho teacher can hope completely to fulfill 
his mission of educational leadership on the school premises. 
Administrative officers in particular owe the community 
a certain amount of technical leadership in local affairs. 
Service in the chamber of commerce, in civic and culture 
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clubs, and in religious and philanthropic organizations, 
gives school people a leverage upon those organizations for 
a return of service that is often very much needed in school 
matters. So valuable are these contacts that one of the 
first duties of a teacher in a new neighborhood is to ally 
himself with all the worthy phases of its life. The teacher 
who stands aloof, or fails to make his home in the district, 
or leaves the community over week ends, can hope for little 
in the way of community school spirit. 

Effective curricular work. — The last but by no means 
least of the methods of creating school spirit consists in 
effective curricular work. Unless actual daily classroom 
teaching is reasonably well done, all other methods will be 
unavailing. There are three phases of the general prob¬ 
lem of instruction distinctly related to the development 
of school morale. 

Need of variety. — The first of these has to do with the 
making of the curriculum itself. Only in recent years have 
educators begun to realize that a curriculum can no more 
be accepted wholly on traditional grounds, or adopted 
ready made, than can methods, textbooks, and schedule. 

^Children vary in abilities, wants, and needs. Not all of 
them are scholastically minded, not even all of those most 
capable of profiting by the right sort of school training. 
Neither do the regulation studies satisfy all of the educa¬ 
tional needs of any one pupil. They do little, for example, 
to train leadership, or originality. If the whole child is 
to be incorporated into the scheme of education, the course 
of study must be as broad as life, providing stimulating 
activities for physical, manual, social, intellectual, and 
moral growth. The whole spirit of many high schools has 
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been transformed by developing an effective program of 
physical education, adding manual and mechanical studies, 
domestic economy, social science, fine arts, commercial 
branches, and other studies not found in the traditional 
college preparatory course. (Introducing variety, flexi¬ 
bility, adaptation of specific studies to social functioning, 
and a genuine effort to guide intelligently the pupils in 
their choice of courses are worthy of all the time, effort, 
and ingenuity that high school authorities can give to them, 
not merely for the sake of reaching more pupils but for 
increasing the loyalty and devotion of those who would 
attend anyway^ 

Attitude of teacher. — Not less important than the cur¬ 
ricular materials used is the attitude of teachers toward 
education as a profession and toward pupils as learners. 
The parasitic teacher who is using his position as a tempo¬ 
rary job to tide over a lull in the business world, or as a 
way station on the road to some other profession, or as a 
source of income with which to u decorate the portals of 
matrimony with superfluous finery ” has little reason for 
expecting pupils to take their work seriously. “ Like 
begets like/ 5 and teacher enthusiasm is necessary to in¬ 
spire pupil enthusiasm. Likewise the teacher who is in¬ 
different to his pupils personally, or who is unsympathetic 
with their shortcomings, or unappreciative of superior 
effort, has little to hope for in student response. On the 
other hand, a manifest reverence for learning, a sense of 
the dignity of the teaching process, a joyous devotion to 
the interests of the school, and a cheerful recognition of 
the worthwhileness of childhood and youth will yield large 
returns in building up school morale. 
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Motivation of classroom work. — The other phase of 
curricular work affecting the pupil’s attitude toward the 
school is the nature of the actual classroom teaching. No 
teacher who either cannot or does not make his instruction 
clear or humanly interesting, or who fails to insist upon 
enough work by his pupils to develop an interest in his 
subject can add much to the pupil’s respect for the learning 
process. Nor can the devotee of soft pedagogy who gives 
snap courses build up a reverence for school work. School 
spirit that is not based upon hard work will be neither 
deep, broad, nor lasting. The love that lingers will cluster 
about personalities and the good teacher will have his 
reward in a permanent devotion of pupils to the best 
that the spirit of the school represents. 

Summary. — Only recently have we begun to appreciate 
the value of esprit de corps and morale. All efficient organi¬ 
zations among the mature now carefully cultivate group 
spirit and solidarity. Progressive educators are beginning 
to realize that it is even more necessary for youth. Esprit 
de corps is to the social group what personal magnetism is 
to the individual. An effective school spirit serves as a 
preventive against disorder, provides dynamic school in¬ 
centives, and develops right emotional attitudes. It is 
made up of four ingredients: a socialized and unified teach¬ 
ing staff; a spirit of fellowship and good will among stu¬ 
dents ; mutual confidence and cooperation between teachers 
and pupils; and a genuine community interest in the 
welfare of the schools. Five methods are available for 
building up school spirit: making the school environment 
inviting; promoting all-school enterprises; encouraging 
a wide variety of student activities; the use of teacher- 
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patron organizations; and effective curricular work. A 
genuine school spirit is not a matter of noise and surface 
demonstration but of sacrificial interest in the welfare of the 
school group; hence it is a product of careful cultivation 
and slow growth. Until teachers realize its educative 
significance, the public schools will lack some of the charm, 
the holding power, and the moral influence of the best of 
the private schools. 


QUESTIONS 

1. What are the most essential elements in group morale? 

2. Is morale more valuable to an army than to a church? Can 
you have church morale without denominational narrowness ? 

3. How does a boy’s gang develop its morale? Is secrecy a 
necessary element ? 

4. Are the same elements present in family, gang, church, school, 
and business morale ? 

5. What are the essential purposes of school spirit ? Is it possible 
to develop a strong school spirit without interschool competition ? 

6. How would you go about building up faculty solidarity and 
cooperation where it is lacking ? 

7. In what way does the beautifying of rooms and grounds aid 
discipline ? 

8. What is the educative value of school songs and yells ? 

9. Is the “easy” teacher likely to be popular? The principal or 
superintendent who overrules his teachers to please students ? 

10. Is it true that private schools have a better school spirit than 
public schools ? If so, why ? 

11. What is the educative value of making commencement a joy¬ 
ous and attractive celebration? 

12. Why do school graduates when recalling school days talk so 
little about classroom work and so freely about various phases of 
“school life”? 
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PROBLEMS 

a. A new teacher assumes charge of a one-room rural school. 
She finds an attitude of suspicion and hostility toward the teacher. 
What measures can she take to transform this attitude? 

b. In the Wellsville district there seems to be almost no co mmuni ty 
interest in the schools. What steps can the teacher take to arouse 
the interest of patrons? 

c. The teachers in the Southside grade school decide that a parent- 
teacher association would be helpful. How should they go about 
organizing one? 

d. High School X has had a winning football team for two years. 
But the stars graduated and the present team is losing most of its 
games. Where the former team aroused great enthusiasm, the hard¬ 
working but losing team meets with little student support. How 
should you go about developing better sportsmanship ? 

e. The football team of the Woodville High School has asked and 
received loyal student support during the season. But an inter¬ 
school debate has been held and it is discovered that none of the 
players attended. What should you do about it? 

/. A great deal of cheating in examinations is known to take place 
in the Grangeville High School. The better students who do not 
cheat insist that it is not their concern but the teachers’ business to 
stop it. How should you attempt to change such an attitude? 

g. One of the teachers learns that a number of the boys have been 
betting on the outcome of football games. No absolute proof is 
available but the faculty feel certain that it is true. How should they 
proceed in the matter? 

h . An epidemic of note writing has broken out in a seventh-grade 
room. How should the teacher attempt to cure it ? 
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CHAPTER V 


THE DISCIPLINARY FUNCTION OF EXTRA-CURRICULAR ACTIV¬ 
ITIES 

A FEW decades ago the Saturday afternoon assem¬ 
blage in many of our villages, towns, and even 
cities was a turbulent crowd. Many idlers loafed 
about in search of amusement. Workmen from the farms 
and local industries, freed from the strenuous and not 
always inspiring tasks of the week, were seeking an anti¬ 
dote to the monotony of toil. Bullies were abroad in the 
streets, patent medicine men collected their victims by 
various tricks of legerdemain, and not infrequently irre¬ 
sponsible gangs came together in some form of rowdyism. 
Likewise purveyors of vice busied themselves in the effort to 
separate from the improvident a share of their week’s 
wages. Marshals, constables, and police expected, not 
without reason, a lively and disagreeable evening. 

In recent years, however, conditions have changed. 
More laborers get Saturday afternoon off, many business 
houses are closed, and the number of out-of-town visitors 
has not decreased. A larger concourse of people throngs 
the streets, but we hear little of the bully, the ruffian gang, 
or the street fight. What has brought about the change? 
Better policing may be available, the closing of the saloon 
may have had its effect, and the general refinement of 
public opinion may have contributed its share; but more 
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effective than all of the restrictive measures of modern 
social control has been the development of controlled amuse¬ 
ments— athletics, concerts, moving pictures, park facili¬ 
ties, country clubs, etc. 

Basis of demand for wholesome avocations. — Again it 
may be asked, What created the demand for these regu¬ 
lated avocational institutions ? Doubtless many elements 
entered into the situation, but there are few who will ques¬ 
tion the statement that they were mainly due to increased 
general education. School functions have been broadened 
to include the direction of a larger part of the avocational 
life of young people. A goodly share of this direction 
came through extra-curricular activities. In these activi¬ 
ties boys and girls have been familiarized with the agencies 
of control, trained in leadership and followership, and 
habituated to sportsmanlike conduct in group relation¬ 
ships. Consequently when the new generation of students 
reached maturity they demanded clean sport, healthful 
amusements, and genuine sociability. Their avocational 
tastes and training enable them to play without quarrel¬ 
ing, to amuse themselves without rowdyism, and to find 
legitimate and organized ways of reacting from a week 
of toil. Thus passed the old Saturday afternoon street 
turmoil into the haze of tradition. 

Need of avocational education. — This contrast suggests 
both the need and the function of what we have classed as 
extra-curricular activities. The Saturday afternoon crowd 
is merely an illustration; any other aggregation of people 
below middle age, whether it was incidental or purposeful, 
would show similar transformations. Much progress in 
avocational education has already been made; much more 
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remains to be made when a clearer vision of the wide- 
reaching function of education is instilled into school au¬ 
thorities and a larger program of avocational training is 
put in force. The problem of social control in general 
society is constantly being more closely linked up with edu¬ 
cational agencies and the process, now in its early stages, 
is capable of indefinite expansion. 

Evolution of extra-curricular activities. — In order to 
get a sound view of extra-curricular activities it is necessary 
to glance at the evolution of our present curriculum. Early 
schools of all sorts had narrow aims. They were founded 
to take over and institutionalize training that had pre¬ 
viously been trusted to informal agencies. It was quite 
inevitable, therefore, that they should formalize their work 
in both materials and methods. The old elementary school 
was mainly occupied with drill in the three R ? s — the ob¬ 
jective being skill in the use of the tools of learning. Later 
such new studies as literature, history, geography, physiol¬ 
ogy, nature study, etc., were added as a means of passing 
on the cultural inheritance of the race. But even this 
broadened curriculum was inadequate. It failed to reach 
effectively the emotional life of the child. Instruction and 
discipline were looked upon as separate functions, right be¬ 
havior being merely a means of enforcing effort in master¬ 
ing curricular content. 

As the length of the school term increased and extra 
years were added to the period of school attendance, chang¬ 
ing society thrust new responsibilities upon the school. 
The home had lost its ability to provide vocational train¬ 
ing and industry had given up the system of apprenticeship. 
Neither the home, the church, nor the community gave 
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adequate training in avocational appreciations or oppor¬ 
tunities. Hence the school, which serves as the residual 
inheritor of neglected educational functions, had to ex¬ 
pand its curriculum to meet the needs of advancing society. 

Methods of curricular expansion. — The methods of 
this expansion are also highly important for our purposes. 
Since the whole child came to school, it became more and 
more evident that the educative process must include train¬ 
ing in all phases of psychic and social need. The es¬ 
tablished curriculum overemphasized intellectual drill and 
neglected emotional direction. It failed to stimulate such 
moral qualities as cooperation, self-sacrifice, social self- 
control, and civic idealism. It also failed to give laboratory 
practice in social adaptation, leadership and followership, 
group organization, and avocational amusement. Hence 
the avenues for expansion were plainly marked. Around 
the central core of required studies must be grouped a 
series of peripheral studies and organized activities which 
would provide the needed training. Some of the physical, 
cultural, and social interests heretofore unsatisfied could 
be met by regular methods of curricular expansion; but 
others could not be fitted into the school routine. These 
interests were therefore embodied in organized activities 
which received the open or tacit encouragement of school 
authorities. They were extra-curricular activities in the 
sense that they were something added to the recognized 
and established forms of educational machinery. 

Why extra-curricular activities continue. — But why the 
distinction? If extra-curricular activities are educative, 
why are they not incorporated into the regular routine of 
education? The answer is threefold. In the first place, 
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school authorities have not yet been able to devise means 
of evaluating either the amount of effort put into them or 
the educative results obtained. Consequently the credit 
to be given is difficult to determine and cannot, under 
present conditions, be standardized. In the second place, 
teachers have been so afflicted with the academic mind 
and the recitation-lecture-examination habit that they 
have held in suspicion any phase of education which could 
not be reduced to the traditional formulary. Hence they 
have been unable to supervise these activities without tak¬ 
ing out of the hands of pupils the initiative, spontaneity, 
and leadership which form the basis of their educational 
value. In the third place, the attitude of the public has 
been critical. Parents have insisted that they sent their 
children to school to be taught, not to engage in enterprises 
which they felt to be of doubtful worth. In other words, 
school traditions have been so fixed that any form of effort 
or activity which could not be reduced to an orderly and 
regimented institutional process has met with more or less 
general disapproval, and whoever experimented or used 
unconventional methods did it at his own risk. 

Disappearance of this distinction. — Yet in spite of these 
difficulties the distinction between curricular and extra¬ 
curricular activities continually tends to disappear. In 
progressive schools as soon as an activity shows real merit 
it is organized under faculty sponsorship. When fully es¬ 
tablished, its leaders are given some form of credit. It is 
then taken over as a phase of regular curricular work. Thus 
athletics entered the schools as a pure student activity 
under more or less general suspicion. After proving its 
worth it developed into a recognized extra-curricular ao- 
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tivity with faculty encouragement. Next it was super- 
vised by faculty coaches. Finally it was coordinated 
with gymnastics, playground work, first aid, and hygiene 
into a formulated scheme of physical education. Like¬ 
wise debating and work on the school paper were taken 
over by the English department as a recognized phase 
of training in the vernacular. Other extra-curricular ac¬ 
tivities are following similar lines of advance and, as the 
curriculum becomes what it should be, an intelligent and 
adaptable organization of all the materials and activities 
found useful in school training of the young, the distinction 
between curricular and extra-curricular activities will cease 
to be useful. 

Educative mission of extra-curricular activities. — In 
the meantime, or until school authorities learn to enlist 
the whole interest of students in some form of curricular 
work, we shall have extra-curricular activities to deal with. 
It is abundantly worth while therefore to face the problem 
of u tiliz ing them to the best educational advantage. At 
present they furnish the most effective training the schools 
are giving in social and moral adjustment. They are group 
enterprises in which pupil initiative and management are 
more conspicuous than in classroom, study hall, and lab¬ 
oratory exercises. Participation is more voluntary and 
selective, each pupil following his own taste, ability, and 
need. By virtue of these qualities they are likely to stim¬ 
ulate a whole-hearted effort and a sacrificial spirit not easy 
to obtain in formal school work. They give practice in 
adapting means to ends and personality to personality 
under conditions of reality; they tend to eliminate indi¬ 
vidual idiosyncrasies and petty selfishnesses through the 
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force of social pressure; to refine crudities of speech and 
manner by social attrition; exercise alternate leader¬ 
ships and followerships, the pupil leading in one activity 
being necessarily a follower in many others; promote self- 
control under crowd excitement; foster democracy, and 
racial, religious, and social tolerance through enforced 
intimacy of contact under conditions do min ated by ability 
in performance; build up self-confidence, aggressiveness, 
and avocational tastes, capacities, and habits. Altogether 
they provide a human nature and social conduct labora¬ 
tory of vital significance in the educative process. It 
should scarcely be a matter of wonder, then, that many 
employers of school graduates, looking for executive 
ability and capacity for growth, are more interested in 
the student's extra-curricular life than in his classroom 
grades. 

Not to be treated as side shows. — Thus the role of ex¬ 
tra-curricular activities in character training appears so 
impressive as to make it evident that they should not be 
treated as side shows to the main circus of curricular drill. 
They form a worthy and significant part of the school's 
contribution to the total education of the student, both as 
an individual and as an effective member of a working 
society. They should therefore be treated thoughtfully, 
not merely as a means of increasing the breadth of the 
school's appeal and thereby its ability to hold a larger per¬ 
centage of pupils through the full twelve years of free public 
education, but to give types of training which cannot as 
yet be given through the established program of studies. 
Until recently they were mainly confined to the high school, 
but with the creation of the junior high school they have 
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been extended to it and thence down into the elementary 
grades. 1 

Disciplinary nature of extra-curricular activities. — It 
should also be evident from the above analysis of the train¬ 
ing qualities of extra-curricular activities that they are pri¬ 
marily matters of discipline. They are organized phases of 
student life where conduct is more conspicuous than 
knowledge. There is a considerable amount of valuable 
knowledge to be obtained through participation in these 
activities, but, on the whole, their function is moral rather 
than intellectual. That they require a certain amount of 
instruction and cultivate certain individual mental qualities 
is also true; but to a greater extent and in more vital ways 
they inspire emotional reactions and foster habits of shar¬ 
ing interests, efforts, and responsibilities, thereby promoting 
social and moral controls. By stimulating higher avo- 
cational tastes, appreciations, and habits they raise the 
plane of cultural hving. But all of these things are ac¬ 
quired through directed experience and practice in a con¬ 
trolled environment; hence they are disciplinary in them¬ 
selves. In addition to this fact, however, is the obvious 
one that teachers and school authorities must face the 
special problems of discipline inhering in their direction and 
control. 

Two phases of the problem. — The general problem of 
dealing with extra-curricular activities, therefore, resolves 
itself into two parts: first, the problem of providing a 
large enough variety of these activities to meet student 

1 Some excellent suggestions for the use of extra-curricular activities 
in elementary schools may be found in Strayer and Engelhardt, The 
Classroom Teacher, Ch. XIII. 
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needs; second, their direction and control in ways that 
will make them most productive in character development. 

Need of breadth and variety of extra-curricular work. — 
With regard to the first problem it may be set down as a 
guiding principle that each school should encourage and 
sponsor a wide enough variety of extra-curricular activi¬ 
ties to give to all pupils as nearly as possible the sort of 
stimuli they need to supplement and to round out the train¬ 
ing attempted through curricular work. This is a diffi cult 
assignment for any group of teachers, but nothing short of 
it should be accepted as the ideal to be striven for. Any 
departmental teacher who feels that his responsibilities end 
with mere subject-matter instruction has failed to under¬ 
stand the mission of public education, or catch the vision 
of service his vocation offers. By no means the least of 
the advances of the present-day school over those of earlier 
years has been brought about by efforts to broaden the 
range and increase the effectiveness of extra-classroom 
influences. Just as the factory that wastes its by-products 
is unable to compete with one that utilizes them, so the 
school that fails to stimulate by-education by organizing 
and using the spare time of pupils is unable to compare 
with one that does such work efficiently. 

General types. — Since the organizations and activities 
in use differ from community to community and school- 
age to school-age, a complete catalogue is impossible; but 
those most frequently found may be grouped as follows: 

General school groups: assembly, school paper, student 
council, class organizations. 

Athletic groups: athletic association, athletic and gym¬ 
nastic teams, and hiking, skating, and other clubs. 
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^Esthetic groups: literary societies, debating clubs, and 
art, musical, and dramatic organizations. 

Departmental groups: French, Spanish, nature study, 
social science, domestic economy, and others of similar 
nature. 

Religious groups: Young Men’s Christian Association, 
Young Women’s Christian Association, Hi Y club, etc. 

Social and civic groups: Boy Scouts, Campfire Girls, 
social clubs, school and class party groups, etc. 

Every student a member. — Each of the above-men¬ 
tioned groups of activities has its special part to play in 
the school regime, and all together they make a formidable 
list to be sponsored. They so nearly cover the field of 
human interests that every boy and girl should find in one 
or more of them an appeal to service. It should be a policy, 
therefore, to urge every pupil to become an active member 
of some organization in which he may invest a certain 
amount of leisure time and energy that might otherwise 
be wasted or used in anti-social disturbances. In fact, they 
are of such vital significance in the high schools of our day 
that the wise faculty will not wait until forced to act, as 
was done with reference to fraternities, but will constantly 
be on the lookout for new ways in which they may utilize 
the varied and abounding energy of the youth for whom 
they are responsible. 

The school assembly. — At the head of the list is the 
school assembly, which should serve as the focusing center 
of all forms of extra-curricular life. In it student spirit 
may be rallied en masse and ideals and standards of social 
response may be cultivated. It should provide opportu¬ 
nities for the appearance of individual students and groups 
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of students representing various organizations before the 
school where they may obtain practice in “ m akin g good ” 
before a critical audience. Appeals in behalf of the school 
paper, athletic support, better conduct at school functions, 
and participation in the religious and cultural life of the 
school may aid in cultivating the permanent habit of par¬ 
ticipating in wholesome and worthy social enterprises. 
Even the mere listening to selected programs, the critical 
estimating of forensic qualities, the choosing of represen¬ 
tative leaders for all-school affairs, and the merging of self 
in mass feeling and sentiment are not without their training 
values. Education of a taste that demands the higher 
types of public performance is of no less moment for social 
advance than the training of people who can meet such 
demands. They must be developed together as comple¬ 
mentary social factors. In order to guarantee all of these 
advantages, however, the principal, or an effective repre¬ 
sentative, must be in charge and the exercises must be 
carefully planned. Reasonable order must be maintained, 
motivation secured, and the spirit of cooperation and mutual 
good will established. A disorderly and poorly conducted 
assembly will have no more educational value than a dis¬ 
orderly and inefficient recitation. Instead of providing 
training in discipline, it may even serve to disrupt the 
spirit of orderliness and self-control elsewhere. 1 

1 “ It may be true that it is easier and far more successful if the 
school’s assembly is managed by the principal, the songs are directed 
by the chorister, if all repeat the Lord’s Prayer, and the invited guest 
makes the address, than if a pupil presides, calls on one of his fellows 
to lead the morning hymn, has another present a topic dealing with 
the community or school, and directs a discussion by pupils and 
teachers. The program may not “go off smoothly,” but most of the 
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The school paper. — Similar in purpose to the general 
assembly are the school paper and the student council. 
The paper should serve as an avenue of socialization by 
distributing news, building up school spirit and popular 
support for school enterprises, and providing a literary 
medium for the constructive criticism of school life. It 
offers excellent training to a few, both in writing and leader¬ 
ship, and should not be without value to the many in rais¬ 
ing the level of journalistic taste. Its editorial board should 
be carefully selected on the basis of merit by some com¬ 
bination of faculty and student choice. Editorial work 
calls for specialized and technical ability and hence can 
never, in so heterogeneous a group as the ordinary high 
school, be trusted to popular election. Few mistakes are 
more serious among well-meaning persons than to suppose 
that democracy requires the popular election of technical 
officials, or the distribution of equal power to unequally 
interested or unequally capable people. The same princi¬ 
ple of guarded selection should be applied to members of 
the student council; but, since the work of the student 
council is dealt with more fully in a later chapter, it is neces¬ 
sary here merely to suggest its importance as a disciplinary 
school activity. 

Class organizations. — School classes form a natural 
grouping of students for collective purposes. The fresh¬ 
man class organization may be made particularly useful 

disturbances will be the “ growing pains ” of a developing leader, 
alleviated or made more severe by the just but usually kind criticism 
of those best able to understand him — his fellows . 75 (From a paper 
by Otis W. Caldwell, in Fourth Yearbook of the National Association 
of Secondary School Principals, pp. 1-12.) 
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in promoting acquaintance, selecting leadership, establish¬ 
ing school loyalty, and accelerating the general process 
of socialization. The senior class organization should be 
encouraged to promote school traditions, to aid in en¬ 
forcing school control, and to conduct a series of activities 
that will envelop the senior year with a wholesome senti¬ 
ment which will increase the holding power of the school. 
Other classes may be stimulated to assume such respon¬ 
sibilities as are needed to give their organizations virility. 
All of them should add materially to the social life of the 
school and form nuclei for faculty appeal and group disci¬ 
pline. 

Athletic organizations. — The most conspicuous and in 
many ways the most influential group of extra-curricular 
activities concerns athletics. Until recently the only rec¬ 
ognition of physical education as a public school function 
was in sporadic and undirected recess play. Later came the 
craze for calisthenics and gymnastics. Then followed ath¬ 
letics and supervised play. On the whole it has been the 
development of athletics with its spectacular interschool 
contests that has forced attention to physical education as 
a school problem. It is not that athletics is, or should be, 
the controlling feature, but that the vital appeal of athletic 
competition has compelled school authorities to face the 
problem seriously. We are just now passing through a 
stage of athletic exploitation in which effort is concentrated 
into the production of winning teams. Since only a small 
number can make the teams, this is clearly a perversion of 
democratic educational ideals; but if, as a result of present 
excesses, our schools are able to acquire the needed ath¬ 
letic, gymnastic, and playground facilities while our teaching 
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personnel and the public are being converted to the cause, 
and specialists are being trained to direct the work, a 
sound program of physical education may be installed. 

Team discipline. — It is scarcely necessary here to dis¬ 
cuss the advantages and disadvantages of interscholastic 
athletics; it is essential, however, to emphasize the fact 
that the mere control of athletic eligibility on the part of 
school authorities and faculty coaching of athletic teams 
constitutes a very small portion of a physical education 
that is worthy of the name. Certainly the few who make 
the football, baseball, basket ball, and track squads get 
plenty of violent exercise; but it yet remains to be shown 
whether or not its severity undermines its permanent phys¬ 
ical values. There can be little doubt, however, concern¬ 
ing the permanence of the mental and moral discipline they 
receive. In no other phase of youthful life can such pres¬ 
sure be used to force mental celerity and ingenuity, self- 
control under punishment, personal sacrifice for the welfare 
of the team, and sportsmanship toward opponents. Mili¬ 
tary control has never been able to approach in effectiveness 
the discipline of the right sort of athletic coach. 

Crowd sportsmanship. — Moreover, the disciplinary in¬ 
fluence of athletics is not confined to the players. Not 
without reason some have suggested that interscholastic 
contests should be classified as social rather than athletic 
events. Most of the students take their football, baseball, 
and other sports vicariously; but that does not prove them 
valueless. They provide the spectator with exhilarating 
recreation and give training in self-control under excite¬ 
ment. Social self-control can be developed only in social 
situations where feeling is engendered and where mass 
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sentiment is favorable to the suppression of excesses. 
These conditions are conspicuously present in athletic 
contests and hence they contribute social discipline for mass 
activities. The enormous improvement in the sportsman¬ 
ship and ethics of professional baseball during the last 
quarter century shows the effect of repeated experience 
in crowds of the mature under moderate control. How 
much more rapid may we expect the advance in national 
emotional control when we can give the immature this 
training in school controlled crowds! English sportsman¬ 
ship, which has rightly been the pride of the Anglo-Saxon 
race, is confined mainly to the upper classes; American 
sportsmanship, through social discipline in our democratic 
public schools, is rapidly penetrating the ranks of the 
masses. 

Athletic policies. — There are a number of specific dis¬ 
ciplinary problems to be faced by both elementary and 
high schools in the management of the extra-curricular 
phases of the physical education program. The most 
important of these is the stimulation of a sufficient variety 
of org aniz ations to appeal to all students. Care should 
be taken to see that all interest is not usurped by one or 
two sports, or by interschool contests. The most pro¬ 
gressive schools are placing the primary emphasis upon an 
intra-school program and ultimately all schools must do so. 
Comparatively equal recognition should be given by award¬ 
ing honors, such as the school letters, in all activities for 
which facilities are available. Swimming, skating, tennis, 
golf, handball, hockey, gymnastics, hiking, horseback 
riding, and such other clubs as the community environ¬ 
ment makes possible should be encouraged. Teachers 
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should never overlook the fact that if we are to improve 
the physical quality of our manhood and womanhood, one 
of the chief aims must be to inculcate habits of exercise 
that will carry over into life outside the schools. 

Methods of control. — Another problem is to see that 
the athletic policy is framed within the schools. Outside 
dictation should not be tolerated and school children should 
not be exploited to provide contests for the delectation of 
“ town sports.” There is no fundamental reason for im¬ 
posing higher standards of scholarship upon athletes than 
upon other students, but whatever rules of eligibility are 
fixed should be rigidly and impartially enforced. Still 
another problem is concerned with the general nature of 
athletic control. Since the greatest advantage inhering in 
extra-curricular work is the stimulus it gives to individual 
and group initiative and responsibility, the students ought 
to be allotted whatever authority they can exercise with 
safety. Ordinarily control should be divided into three 
parts: that exercised by a student athletic association, 
that of an athletic board composed of both student and 
faculty members, and that of the athletic coaches. 

Cultural organizations. — The third group of extra¬ 
curricular activities, for want of a better name, has been 
called the aesthetic. Its mission is by-education in the 
fine arts. More or less instruction is now almost uni¬ 
versally given through curricular channels in literature, 
music, art, public speaking, and the drama; but much that 
is most stimulating and most influential in the elevation 
of public taste still comes through laboratory practice in 
extra-curricular organizations. The old-fashioned, all¬ 
purpose literary society which nourished so many of our 
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middle-aged leaders has differentiated into specialized de¬ 
bating, dramatic, parliamentary, and literary associations. 
In addition orchestras, bands, choruses, glee clubs, art 
societies, etc., have been formed. All of them need to be 
directed or sponsored. They cultivate artistic expres¬ 
siveness, popular taste, and critical judgment. Hence 
they increase the demand for the better types of artistic 
creation and provide chances for the development of the 
sort of artistic leadership so much needed in American 
society. 

Departmental and religious organizations. — The fourth 
and fifth groups of extra-curricular activities have such a 
plainly recognized mission that little comment is needed. 
Departmental groups are able to pursue supplementary 
and irregular forms of work not safely incorporated into 
classroom treatment. They should be particularly useful 
in broadening the insight of students into the applied phases 
of departmental subject matter, should stimulate initia¬ 
tive and the spirit of research, and aid in connecting school 
studies with the scientific, industrial, civic, and social world. 
The religious groups should not merely aid in carrying the 
spirit of religion into school life but should form a connect¬ 
ing link with the churches of the community. Since our 
curriculum is so definitely cut off from religious instruction, 
the extra-curricular religious organizations should receive 
special emphasis. School Y.M.C.A’s, Y.W.C.A.’s, and 
similar organizations ought to aid in training leaders for 
a better day in religious education. 

Social organizations. — The final extra-curricular group 
is the social one. In no other field has so little effort been 
invested and so little education accomplished. Probably 
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no other phase of youthful life has caused so much school 
trouble as the various outcroppings of the social instinct; 
yet in its presence the average teacher is so bewildered 
that he does nothing about it, or even worse, attempts to 
suppress it. The social instinct cannot be suppressed; 
and if neither the home, nor the church, nor the school 
offers the right sort of supervised and stimulating socia¬ 
bility, there is little basis for complaint when the groping 
adolescent does the best he can to supply the lack. What 
has been done by the schools, up to date, is mainly tenta¬ 
tive and experimental; but so many progressive school 
leaders are beginning to face the problem seriously that 
we may expect rapid development of enlarged social 
programs. 

The high school fraternity. — The most conspicuous 
difficulty in the social life of the school is typified by the 
high school fraternity. Human beings are instinctively 
clannish. Personal preference lies at the basis of fraternal 
feeling among the mature as well as the immature and is 
an essential element in any effective organization. But 
it may degenerate into exclusiveness, snobbishness, and 
petty selfishness. That it frequently did so under the 
regime of the high school fraternity is generally admitted. 
Yet the rise of the high school fraternity was an inevitable 
outgrowth of the neglect of social life on the part of school 
authorities. The high school years cover a period of un¬ 
certainty, adventure, and romance; and, since the schools 
provided neither opportunity nor guidance, the students 
were compelled to look elsewhere for models that could 
be used in organization. The ceremony, mystery, and 
selective membership of the college fraternity appealed to 
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the gang instinct of the socially aspiring youth, and the 
high school fraternity movement was launched. 

Fraternities forced attention to the social problem. — 
Confronting the conditions that led up to the fraternity, 
wise teachers would have forestalled trouble by planning 
forms of sociability to fulfill the needs the fraternities tried 
to satisfy. Instead, however, they waited for the evils 
that inevitably arose, and then tried to crush the 
fraternities by repressive discipline. The effort resulted 
in much bitterness and frequent failure. But, just as the 
excesses of interscholastic athletics roused attention to the 
need of a physical education program, so the excesses of 
the high school fraternity forced serious consideration of 
the value of stimulating the right sort of sociability and 
of cultivating the amenities of social life. Happily the 
episode is about ended by substituting for the fraternity 
more representative forms of sociability. 

Fundamentals of a social program. — A constructive 
social program should embody at least three fundamen tals . 
The first of these is that it should provide natural situa¬ 
tions for types of sociability that will appeal to boys and 
girls and secure their active interest and participation. 
Without spontaneity sociability is a bore, and without 
intelligent guidance it is likely to be boorish. Therefore, 
social initiative, responsibility, and leadership must be 
shared between teachers and students. No social organi¬ 
zation should exist without faculty membership and no 
function should be desired or permitted without teacher 
chaperonage; but this chaperonage must be by teachers 
who are socially sympathetic and who will not usurp the 
control that belongs to students. 

SMITH CON. SCH. BIS.-9 
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The second fundamental is that all sociability should be 
as democratic as it can be made. The public school is no 
place for encouraging social stratification or a social elite 
based upon wealth, family, or assumed respectability. Club 
memberships may be limited in numbers but must be open 
to merit, and leadership should be selective on the basis 
of social rather than scholastic ability. 

The third fundamental is that social activities should 
be numerous enough and varied enough to give training to 
the many rather than the few who are socially inclined. 
Some are so conspicuously sociable that they find too many 
opportunities outside the school, while others need encour¬ 
agement and an inviting environment. Each type would 
find profit in a well-planned school program, the one by 
way of restraint, the other of stimulus, and both by guid¬ 
ance. If teachers are to try to bring within the schools 
a large share of the pupils’ social activities, all of the school 
organizations should be encouraged to cultivate socia¬ 
bility as one phase of their work and to lend support to 
all-school functions. In addition such purely social clubs 
as the size and nature of the student body make possible 
might well be encouraged and sponsored. Particularly 
such organizations as the boy scouts and campfire girls, 
although they have other than social functions, deserve 
hearty support. 

Principles of control. — The problem of controlling and 
directing extra-curricular activities has been touched upon 
in treating special organizations; but certain general prin¬ 
ciples apply to all and should be made the basis of a broadly 
conceived program. The first of these principles is that 
all organizations should be formally recognized and super- 
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vised. No organization should be permitted, and if the 
proper spirit of friendly cooperation between teachers 
and students is developed, none will be desired, without 
faculty sponsorship. Students might well be given some 
element of choice in the selection of sponsors for the dif¬ 
ferent activities, but all should be ratified by the prin¬ 
cipal. The teaching staff ought to be appointed with some 
reference to fitness for extra-classroom duties, and the 
relative burdens borne by different teachers should be taken 
into account in schedule making. Both teacher and stu¬ 
dent should be provided with time for the various phases 
of by-education in the daily or weekly program, and, wher¬ 
ever possible, school credit for meritorious work in extra¬ 
curricular school life should be given. Many schools give 
students regular credit for debating, music, and art. Others 
use an honor point system by which a student may acquire 
honor points for a variety of special accomplishments, a 
sufficient number entitling him to a unit of credit. Still 
others have worked out an honor point system for the be¬ 
stowal of school emblems or letters. An excellent example 
of this is found in the Speyer Junior High School of the 
dty of New York . 1 

Democracy and the merit system. — A second principle 
is that all organizations should be democratic, both mem¬ 
bership and leadership being based upon merit. Democ¬ 
racy does not demand that membership in any one organ¬ 
ization be unlimited; in fact, if democratic efficiency is 
to be secured, memberships and leadership must be limited 
to those who are thought to be both able and willing to ren- 

1 A full discussion of the plan may be found in J. K. Van Denburg, 
The Junior High School Idea, Ch. XU. 
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der some sort of service. Yet care should be taken to see 
that petty prejudices and personal favoritism do not deter¬ 
mine who shall be in the dramatic club, the chorus, or the 
football squad. Mere personal popularity, except in so far 
as it constitutes one element in specialized leadership, should 
not entitle a pupil to a school office any more than it entitles 
him to a grade in algebra. Not the least of the values 
of extra-curricular organizations is the laboratory practice 
they give in the intelligent use of the ballot; but intelligent 
choices for the sort of offices available must be limited to 
an eligible list selected on the basis of demonstrated merit, 
this merit having been shown in the field of work for which 
the organization stands rather than in general scholarship. 
Neither a system of automatic selection nor one of abso¬ 
lutely free personality choice give sound training for effi¬ 
cient control in a democratic society. 

Limitation of activities. — A third principle is that defi¬ 
nite limits should be set to the number of organizations 
and to the offices to which a student may be eligible during 
any one year. Such a limitation will force a wider partici¬ 
pation and guarantee more students a chance at leader¬ 
ship. It is not necessarily true, as some maintain, that 
scholarship is the chief function of the school. Other func¬ 
tions. character development, for example, may be just as 
important; but the acquisition of knowledge is of such 
universal value that extra-classroom work should not be 
allowed to interfere with it. It yet remains to be shown, 
however, that a wide variety of extra-curricular activities 
in a school lowers the level of scholarship in the least. 
In fact, there are many reasons for suspecting that a fu ll 
and varied program, properly safeguarded, tends to increase 
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scholarship. Professor A. M. Swanson made a careful 
study of the high school records of 388 students who entered 
the Junior College from the four high schools of Kansas 
City. The grades of those who were active in the extra¬ 
curricular life of their schools were compared with those 
who were not. The evidence showed that those who were 
active participants received higher grades than those who 
were not and that the grades of those in the active class 
were not lower during the period of participation than at 
other times. This would seem to indicate that extra-cur¬ 
ricular activities merely “ take up the slack ” in youthful 
energy and bring under school control time that would 
otherwise be spent elsewhere. 1 

Type of supervision necessary. — A fourth principle is 
that teacher supervision should not undermine or discourage 
student spontaneity, initiative, and responsibility. Many 
coaches in athletics, playground work, debating, and dra¬ 
matics have assumed such detailed control that these ac¬ 
tivities have been formalized and much of their value in 
educating students in leadership and social self-control de¬ 
stroyed. Too much supervision may be as valueless as 
none at all. Whenever finished performance, rather than 
voluntary participation and group determination, becomes 
the ideal, then the peculiar advantages of extra-curricular 
work disappear. For this reason many have opposed 
faculty intervention and formal sponsorship. The only 
safeguard lies in the better training of teachers for coach¬ 
ing work and a constant watchfulness on the part of indi¬ 
vidual supervisors to see that they themselves do not usurp, 

1 From a study submitted as a thesis for a Master’s degree in the 
University of Kansas. 
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and that students do not shirk, the responsibility that 
should be borne by the organization. 

Extra-curricular activities as trouble savers. — One 
final factor in a virile extra-curricular program must not 
be overlooked. In the preceding discussion we have de¬ 
liberately kept the constructive point of view and empha¬ 
sized the positive training function of a varied and stimu¬ 
lating school life outside the classroom; but in addition, 
there is a negative value scarcely less important from the 
standpoint of preventive discipline. Most disciplinary 
troubles come from idleness. If the student’s mind can 
be kept active in wholesome and interesting activities 
there will be little time and energy left for unwholesome 
pursuits. Extra-curricular activities appeal to phases of 
youthful nature not yet reached through the curriculum. 
They gratify natural wants and fill up the interstices of 
time which cannot be enlisted in scholastic programs. Not 
only do they utilize time that might otherwise be wasted 
or devoted to trouble making, but they add a zest to school 
life which reacts favorably upon the pupil’s whole attitude 
toward school work. If the pupil finds the school a de¬ 
sirable place in which to be, if it stimulates and provides 
an occasional thrill, those features which appear as tasks 
may be the more readily and cheerfully undertaken. A 
well-directed extra-curricular program may, therefore, not 
merely provide supplementary training of great individual 
and social value, but it may often serve to forestall trouble 
and thereby prevent the necessity of corrective measures. 

Summary. — Extra-curricular activities are phases of 
school work not yet sufficiently standardized to be in¬ 
corporated into the regular program. They are more vol- 
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untary and selective along lines of taste and ability than 
the recognized curricular studies. Hence they enlist a 
sacrificial energy and spontaneous enthusiasm difficult to 
inspire in classroom work. Since they are student enter¬ 
prises, they stimulate initiative and the sense of responsibil¬ 
ity, offer opportunities for the practice of leadership, and 
furnish natural situations for the development of social 
self-control through enforced restraint in controlled crowds. 
They provide laboratory training in sportsmanship, social 
adaptability, cooperative capacity, and habits of voluntary 
participation in worthy social enterprises. In addition to 
their constructive function as by-education, these activities 
serve as preventive measures against the troubles that arise 
from idleness, thereby eliminating much of the necessity for 
repressive discipline. In order to guarantee all of these 
results, however, a full and varied program of purposeful 
organizations must be encouraged, intelligently supervised, 
and properly rewarded. 


QUESTIONS 

1. Enumerate the personal qualities which you think are more 
influenced through extra-curricular activities than through curricular 
work. 

2. If extra-curricular activities are educative, why should a dis¬ 
tinction be made between them and the curriculum? 

3. If extra-curricular activities were properly intermixed with 
regular work, would there be any need of the present long summer 
vacation? 

4. Why have teachers been so reluctant to admit the educative 
value of extra-curricular school life? 

5. Do extra-classroom activities play a larger part in high school 
and college than in the elementary school? If so, why? 
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6. Is the parallel between the factory use of by-products and the 
school use of extra-curricular activities complete? What is the 
objection to the parallel with the “main tent” and the “side shows” 
of a circus? 

7. How do you explain the comparative failure of “chapel 
exercises”? What should be the purposes of the assembly period? 

8. What are the educative values of a good elementary or high 
school paper? 

9. Why have schools been more strict in enforcing eligibility rules 
in athletics than in other activities ? Is the policy of requiring high 
scholarship for athletic competition sound ? 

10. What is the educative value of interschool competition to 
those who are not engaged in the contest ? 

11. If extra-curricular activities are recognized as educative, why 
should not participation and attendance be made compulsory ? 

12. Is a division into major and minor sports justifiable? Why? 

13. How do you explain the downfall of the old-type literary 
society ? 

14. In communities where high school students dance outside the 
school should regular school dances be held? How would you build 
up sentiment in favor of it where prejudice exists ? 

15. Is it justifiable to build up a program of extra-curricular activ¬ 
ities in order to improve curricular work ? 

16. Do you think there is serious danger that stimulating extra¬ 
curricular life will undermine interest in curricular work? 

PROBLEMS 

a. Class organizations exist in Millsville High School, but little 
interest is taken in class elections and they form no real part of school 
life. What can you do to make them effective? 

b. It is found that the students expect the faculty to do all of the 
planning in the Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. What should you do to 
arouse interest and a sense of responsibility? 

c . Students have shown a lack of interest and much disorder in the 
high school assembly. What specific things can you undertake to 
vitalize the assembly period ? 
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d. The editor of the Bingville grade school paper has been elected 
by popular vote in the eighth grade. It is found, however, that the 
pupils generally elect a popular athlete, who often takes little inter¬ 
est in editorial work. How would you proceed to improve matters? 

e. The junior class holds a party and some seniors steal their re¬ 
freshments. The juniors discover a few of the guilty boys and 
organize to punish them. What steps should you take to avoid 
trouble? 
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CHAPTER VI 

CLASSROOM DISCIPLINE 

C ONTRASTING types. — The writer was once fa¬ 
miliar with the work of two teachers in the same 
building. One used a militaristic discipline of the 
strictest sort. Pupils were held in rigid control, were com¬ 
pelled to sit erect, recite only when specifically called upon, 
and then in respectful tones. Woe awaited the luckless 
individual who accidentally dropped a book or made an un¬ 
usual noise. Classes moved with clocklike precision, and 
undue enthusiasm was crushed with withering looks or 
biting sarcasm. Written work always had to be neatly 
done, and mechanical learning was inculcated with true 
drillmaster skill. The superintendent, whose judgments 
were formed by listening outside the door, found in this 
teacher the ideal disciplinarian and commended her work 
to the board in glowing terms. 

Across the corridor the other teacher used discipline of 
another type. She was enthusiastic, ingenious, loved her 
pupils, and succeeded in making them love her. She was a 
good instructor, worked hard, and her pupils were so inter¬ 
ested that they were seldom ready to stop at the end of a 
recitation. So complete was her mastery that few pupils 
were ever inclined to disobey. In this room the pupils 
themselves dealt out punishment to a laggard who held 
back the work of the class. Yet the same superintendent, 
listening outside the door, was displeased. There was noise 
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and more or less confusion. Rapidly growing boys and 
girls, concentrated in study or enthusiastic in recitation, 
could scarcely fail to be heard through the door. At the 
end of the year this teacher was commended for the excel¬ 
lent showing of her students in scholarship but was labeled 
a failure in discipline. Since her principal had reported 
her pupils so much easier to manage on the playground 
and elsewhere than those of other teachers she was recom¬ 
mended for another year of trial with the hope that her dis¬ 
cipline might improve. 

Keeping school vs. educating boys and girls. — Such 
contrasts in disciplinary methods and teaching results are 
not altogether uncommon. Fortunately for the children 
of America the disciplinarians of the first type are becoming 
more scarce and teacher-leaders of the second type more 
numerous. Each of these teachers represents a general 
type. One kept school successfully; the other educated 
boys and girls. If our society were built upon the autocratic 
model where subjects were being educated and unquestion¬ 
ing obedience and submissive docility were the chief virtues, 
the first-mentioned type of discipline would approach the 
ideal; but since our society struggles toward democracy, 
where citizens must be trained, and initiative, self-respect, 
and a sense of responsibility are primary virtues, the 
second type is much more efficient. Teachers are no longer 
able to domineer over students, even if it were desirable; 
they must lead, direct, and inspire them. This becomes 
increasingly evident as we advance from the kindergarten 
through the grades to the senior year of the high school. A 
reasonable amount of freedom is not only a prerequisite to 
hard work, but it is made necessary by the fact that the 
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changing discipline of the home, the church, and other 
phases of community life have emancipated boys and girls. 
As they approach maturity they inevitably absorb many of 
the freedoms of the society about them and carry them 
over into school affairs. Hence they insist upon a measure 
of partnership in the educative regime. 

Relations between discipline and instruction. — It must 
be admitted in beginning our discussion that in the manage¬ 
ment of the average elementary schoolroom, or a high school 
class, the line between discipline and instruction is not 
clearly marked. Only when one or the other fails is the 
distinction evident. So definitely does one react upon the 
other that even in the case of failing teachers it is not 
always easy to determine how much is due to weakness in 
discipline and how much to ineffective instruction. Both 
depend to a very large extent upon personality and leader¬ 
ship. Likewise both are affected by the teacher’s tr ainin g, 
knowledge of subject matter, and ability to present it 
effectively. Skill in questioning, ingenuity in the use of 
supplementary materials, and cleverness in arousing the 
intellectual curiosity of pupils are primarily matters of 
instruction; but in so far as they keep the pupils too busy 
for mischief they reduce disorder. On the other hand, the 
motivation of study habits, arousing enthusiasm in recita¬ 
tion, and inspiring right attitudes toward school work are 
primarily matters of discipline; but to the extent that they 
increase effort and advance the learning process they aid 
instruction. Thus discipline and instruction insensibly 
grade, into each other. 

Intellectual vs. emotional reactions. — In order to dif¬ 
ferentiate with reasonable dearness between discipline and 
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instruction it is necessary to fall back upon general prin¬ 
ciples for guidance. In the main, instruction is concerned 
with intellectual reactions, discipline with emotional re¬ 
actions. The central effort of instruction is to increase 
knowledge; of discipline, to refine character. All of the 
phases of classroom work dealing directly with subject mat¬ 
ter may be classed as instruction; those phases concerned 
with behavioristic attitudes and moral conduct must be 
classed as discipline. No recitation in reading, geography, 
or history is without both elements. The inculcation of 
knowledge is a tangible process and to a large extent measur¬ 
able ; developing character is an intangible process and is 
not, by any means now available, subject to objective test. 
Hence grade teachers, and even high school instructors, who 
have a principal to convince and a public to satisfy, have 
naturally devoted their efforts to the more obvious task of 
instruction, using discipline as a means rather than as an 
end. Before school work can be redirected more definitely 
into character-forming channels, some means must be found 
for encouraging greater recognition of constructive disci¬ 
pline as an end of classroom as well as other educational 
activities. 

Aims of classroom discipline. — The aims of classroom 
discipline are twofold. First, to maintain enough system 
and order to provide a wholesome atmosphere in which 
pupils may live and work. To this extent discipline is a 
means to the immediate end of more effective instruction. 
Second, to maintain the sort of moral control that will best 
stimulate worthy motives, cultural appreciations, and useful 
habits. From this standpoint discipline is an end of class¬ 
room activities to be judged by its remoter effects. These 
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two aspects, although they interpenetrate and react upon 
each other at all times, may be treated separately. 

Types of orderliness. — In approaching the first of these 
aims it must be understood that what is meant by system 
and order depends upon a variety of conditions. One of 
these is the general method by which a teacher expects to 
attain the desired results. Many progressive teachers are 
experimenting with new methods, such as the use of project- 
problems, challenges to creative thinking, socialized recita¬ 
tions, etc., in which the old idea of orderliness would be 
fatal. Just as there is a discipline of motor-car driving, 
street-car loading and unloading, theater-ticket selling, 
and mercantile bargaining, so there is a discipline of the 
recitation, the laboratory, the library, the corridors, the 
group project, and the excursion. Each differs to some 
extent from all others. Professor H. L. Miller has said that 
“ it is not d iffi cult to find teachers who have so much disci¬ 
pline that they have no order at all.” The principles of 
discipline heretofore elaborated would reverse this statement 
by saying that “ some teachers have so much order that 
they have no discipline at all.” Educative discipline 
requires the enforcement of the kind of system and order 
most conducive to effective work in the type of activity 
engaged in at any given time. Since more teachers are 
addicted to the traditional recitation than to other forms of 
teaching method, it is necessary first to face the problem 
of control in the classroom of the typical sort. For this 
purpose a number of prerequisites to good order may be 
briefly presented. 

The teacher’s attitude toward his work. — Assuming a 
teacher with reasonable intelligence, character, and training. 
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the first prerequisite is a proper attitude toward educational 
work. Teaching must be regarded as a difficult profession 
to be pursued in a thoughtful way. It requires a genuine 
interest in children and a desire to aid in their development. 
If the teacher’s attitude is that of a time-server, there is 
little reason to expect the pupil’s attitude to be other than 
one of indifference. This indifference will be shown only 
toward the serious aspects of education because children 
are so incurably serious that if they are not wholeheartedly 
engaged in school work they will manifest their seriousness 
in inventing troublesome activities. Any pretense, insin¬ 
cerity, or parasitism is sure to be reflected in the attitude of 
the pupils. Teaching as a mere temporary job is not only a 
near fraud on the public, but renders moral inspiration 
impossible. 

Attitude toward pupils. — Equally fundamental is the 
teacher’s attitude toward pupils. It is one thing to work for 
students, quite another thing to work with them. Real 
leadership implies the ability so to direct the efforts of pupils 
that they will realize that they are working for their own 
growth, rather than to please the teacher or to satisfy 
school requirements. To accomplish this the teacher needs 
to get the pupils’ point of view and apply his larger experi¬ 
ence in guiding them in their struggles. A difficulty under¬ 
stood is half solved, — a principle which holds as true in 
dealing with a vexatious child as with a mathematical 
problem. Many spoiled children, and others as well, feel 
that they are misunderstood, at home and at school; and 
if the teacher can convince pupils that he understands 
their difficulties, a basis for working together may be 
established. 
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Fairness, sympathy, and cheerfulness. — The teacher's 
attitude should also be one of fairness, sympathy, and good 
cheer. There are few children who will not respond to an 
appeal for justice and fair play. Likewise they will resent 
favoritism. “ Teacher’s pet ” is one of the severest taunts 
that can be hurled at a normal boy. The teacher who can 
establish in his pupils confidence that they will always get a 
square deal has laid the solidest foundation that human 
nature provides for moral training. But rigid justice 
should always be tempered by sympathy for human frail¬ 
ties. If children are attempting hard enough problems to 
produce mental and moral growth, they will make blunders 
and become discouraged. A ready and un derstan din g 
sympathy, expressed through judicious encouragement, 
will continually oil the machinery of control. Nor is cheer¬ 
fulness to be considered a minor virtue in stimulating both 
study and a wholesome attitude toward the a nn oying 
features incident to the day’s work. Just as the most suc¬ 
cessful banker is the one who can refuse a loan and send his 
depositor away satisfied, and just as the successful salesman 
is the one who, even when he fails to make a sale, retains the 
good will of his customer and thus gets a chance for a later 
order, so the teacher who can keep his pupils cheerful is the 
one who can most easily maintain continuous good order. 
If the teacher can smile in the face of discouragement, and 
laugh with pupils at the humorous events that inevitably 
take place, he has an opportunity to inspire something of 
the exhilarating human feeling necessary to the most effec¬ 
tive effort. 

Definiteness of purpose. — The next prerequisite to 
classroom order Is sufficient preliminary preparation to 
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assure definiteness of purpose, David Starr Jordan has 
well said that “ the world steps aside to let the man pass 
who knows where he is going.” With the opening of the 
school day the teacher should have in hand as definitely as 
possible the specific aims of each recitation. Whenever 
possible, lesson materials should be organized around some 
central theme in each class. If the teacher is to control the 
attention and efforts of children he should be familiar enough 
with the subject matter under consideration to permit his 
full energies during the class period to be devoted to the 
needs of his pupils. No quality commands more instant 
respect than an assured mastery of the subject and 
a manifest goal toward which effort is directed. On 
the other hand fumbling and uncertainty are sure to 
fritter away the interest of pupils and open the road to 
disorder. 

Self-control. — A third prerequisite to good order is 
self-control on the part of the teacher. The foundation of 
all control of others is control over self. Even a trainer of 
horses and dogs must instill into his charges the “ feel of 
confidence ” in himself. Any fear, excitement, indecision, 
or nervousness is sure to be transmitted to them. Children 
are sensitive and intuitive and are likely to respond in some 
measure to the mood of the teacher. The beginning of 
trouble for many a teacher is a fit of anger in which some 
pupil or class is “ laid out.” What is termed righteous 
indignation not infrequently goes beyond the limits of 
fairness and thus reacts in producing equally righteous in¬ 
dignation on the part of the overpunished. Perfect equa¬ 
bility is not to be expected of a human being, but in so far as 
the teacher can approach it he will contribute toward its 
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development in others. The loss of self-control, therefore, 
is a danger signal, while self-mastery has a definitely con¬ 
structive mission in character building. 

Effective attack. — A fourth prerequisite to good order is 
an effective attack upon each recitation. The initial ele¬ 
ment in this attack is a prompt beg innin g. If pupils are 
allowed to dawdle about starting their work, some of the 
energetic ones are going to find occasion for disturbance. 
One boy may find somebody’s hair to pull, another a book 
to drop with a thud, or a paper wad to hurl. A definite 
command to come to attention is a dangerous practice but 
may sometimes be necessary. Nor is it wise to plunge 
headlong into the lesson, although that is better than a 
timid and tentative approach. A businesslike promptness 
in taking up the work of the hour constitutes a habit well 
worthy of careful cultivation. 

Arresting attention. — The other phase of the attack is 
concerned with the subject matter of the day’s lesson. 
Some method of arresting the attention of the whole class 
should be devised. Various means of accomplishing this 
result are available to the ingenious teacher. A clean-cut 
resume of the previous recitation is frequently effective. 
Numerous lessons afford a central theme of general interest 
that may be used to concentrate attention. The social 
sciences, and the natural sciences as well, frequently offer 
opportunities for local or current applications of principles 
under discussion which may be of interest to all as problem 
material. Beginning questions should be put to the whole 
class, never allowing any pupil to know who is to be called 
upon first. From the standpoint of interest and its effect 
upon order the first minute is probably the most important 
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one of the recitation period and should be used as ingen¬ 
iously as possible. 

Ingenious questioning. — A fifth prerequisite of an or¬ 
derly recitation consists in the use of stimulating questions. 
Questions or topical recitations should never be rotated so 
that a pupil may know just when he is to be called upon. 
Factual questions should be interspersed with thought-pro¬ 
voking topics and volunteer answers should be mixed in 
with required responses. Probably no class period, except 
a -well-motivated drill lesson, should ever pass without the 
introduction of some problem which calls for original 
thought. Every study that has been made of the question¬ 
ing habits of teachers has indicated that the average 
teacher asks an unnecessarily large number of questions. 
Too many questions distract attention and destroy the pos¬ 
sibility of concentrated and continuous thinking. More¬ 
over, the breaking up of attention by unnecessary questions 
calls for more questions to restore attention, thus making 
the process cumulative — which doubtless accounts for the 
two-to-four-per-minute rate maintained by some fairly 
successful teachers. Sound questioning habits are diffi¬ 
cult to acquire, but are of such outstanding value in both 
instruction and discipline that they should be carefully cul¬ 
tivated. Likewise a continuous effort to inspire intelli¬ 
gent questions on the part of pupils should be made. 
No better test of a teacher's skill is to be found than his 
ability to keep the c wanting-to-know ” attitude alive in 
his students. 

Control of discussions. — A sixth prerequisite of good 
classroom order is a judicious control of pupil discussions. 
Different home and community environments, tempera- 
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mental variations, and limited knowledge will guarantee 
differences of opinion on many problems that are proposed, 
or naturally arise, during the class period. To prevent 
discussion is to stifle original thinking and independent 
judgment; yet there is always the danger of arousing prej¬ 
udices and fixing them through heated assertion, or of wast¬ 
ing time in mere idle forensics. Either of these excesses 
may produce disorder and be barren of intellectual or moral 
stimulus. The essential element in teaching debatable sub¬ 
jects, and there is little inspiration to original thinking with¬ 
out the introduction of unsolved problems, is to keep 
dominant in the pupils an attitude of open- min dedness and 
truth-seeking. This requires a willingness on the part of 
the teacher to face issues squarely and impersonally and 
occasionally a frank acknowledgment of his lack of sufficient 
knowledge to make his opinion valuable. It is a striking 
commentary upon human frailty that we are generally 
most positive in our assertion of authoritative judgments 
in the realms of emotion or in fields where our knowledge is 
most limited. This applies to both teacher and pupil and if 
called to the attention of the controversialist may result in 
restoring intellectual humility. There are few better tests 
of a teacher’s intellectual leadership than his ability to hold 
pupils to an orderly discussion of issues in which their social 
inheritance leads to conflicting feelings and judgments. 

The assignment. — The seventh prerequisite of an 
orderly recitation is an effective assignment. Probably no 
phase of the average classroom lesson is more open to im¬ 
provement by taking thought than is the method of making 
the assignment. It is primarily a teaching device but, since 
it is so intimately connected with the preparation of the 
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lesson and of maintaining interest in the recitation, it is 
also a vital element in discipline. Every assignment should 
be made clearly, intelligently, and as ingeniously as possible. 
If the teacher has good ability to control the time element, 
probably the end of the class period affords the best oc¬ 
casion for an assignment that will carry effort into the next 
preparation; but for many teachers, and occasionally for 
all, the opening of the hour, when discussion is possible, 
should be used. Every assignment should be suggestive 
to the student both by way of motivation and of aid in 
studying the lesson. Particular mention should be made 
of important and interesting topics or problems to be borne 
in mind. Any hurried assignment of so many pages in a 
textbook, or some topic to be investigated, is an under¬ 
estimation of the value of intelligent study on the part of 
pupils and hence likely to be the forerunner of a disorderly 
recitation on the following day. 

Motivation. — The final prerequisite of an orderly recita¬ 
tion consists of skillful motivation of the subject matter 
under consideration. This is too large a problem for satis¬ 
factory treatment in brief space but too intimately asso¬ 
ciated with constructive discipline to be overlooked. Only 
certain general features of the process can here be dealt 
with. 

The doctrine of interest. — The doctrine of interest has 
frequently been misinterpreted by its enemies and unwisely 
applied by its friends. If it is thought of as a means of 
entertaining pupils while they are being educated, or as a 
sort of sugar coating of the pill of intense thinking, it be¬ 
comes a debilitating monstrosity without rhyme or reason 
or a single basis of defense. As the platform orator who 
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feels it necessary to begin his speech with a funny story is 
frankly insulting the intelligence of his audience, so the 
teacher who feels it necessary artificially to stimulate 
interest with some intellectual “ grandstand performance 
is deliberately insulting his pupils. Youthful instinct is so 
sound and keen that it is sure to detect the insult and ulti¬ 
mately to repay in kind. Cheap attempts at extraneous 
motivation must be classed as devices of soft pedagogy to 
be scorned by a sincere teacher when dealing with normally 
serious-minded pupils. 

Interest and learning. — It is nevertheless a sound 
principle of education that without interest there is little 
learning. No principle of psychology has been more fully 
demonstrated than that interest plays a large part in 
maintaining working efficiency. It lessens the feeling of 
fatigue, increases the speed of learning, and lengthens the 
time learning is remembered. It is the basis of effective 
effort in young and old, and the degree of the interest very 
largely determines the intensity of the effort that can be 
secured. Children are proverbially busy. Whatever they 
want they will work for and whatever they are interested 
in they will study. If the materials of the lesson can be 
made to seem worth while and are lucidly handled, pupils 
will be attentive. But the interests of children are specific 
rather than general, and therefore, so far as possible, 
each topic and each activity should be motivated. In 
order to guarantee this motivation, the teacher should 
strive to see the subject from the point of view of pupils and, 
by virtue of his wider knowledge, bring to its consideration 
as much illustrative material as can be made applicable. 
The curse of much of our teaching is abstractness, and the 
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teacher who can surmount this obstacle by making subject 
matter concrete will have laid a solid foundation for effec¬ 
tive motivation. 

Types of motivation. — There are different grades and 
varieties of motivation which the teacher should understand 
and evaluate if he is to use the process for the best classroom 
order and the most effective character development. In 
the first place, motives may be divided into positive and 
negative types. Fundamentally all effort is put forth in 
the pursuit of pleasure or the avoidance of pain. Positive 
motives are those which lead us to strive for some definite 
pleasure which we consider good. Negative motives are 
those which lead us to avoid some pain which we conceive 
to be harmful. In the second place, motives may be intrin¬ 
sic or extrinsic. Intrinsic motives inhere in the effort put 
forth or in the immediate results accompanying it. For ex¬ 
ample, the intrinsic motive for learning to read may be the 
pleasure we get from the mental activity necessary to the 
learning process, or that which comes from the materials 
read. Extrinsic motives are those imposed from the out¬ 
side, e.g. the pupil may put forth the needed effort to please 
the teacher, or to excel a rival. In the third place, motives 
may be direct and immediate or indirect and remote. One 
may, for example, learn typewriting for immediate use or 
with the prospect of utilizing it in some indefinite future. 

Superiority of positive, intrinsic, and immediate motives. 
— In evaluating motives for their disciplinary effect, the 
first mentioned in each of the above categories is distinctly 
superior both in driving power and in its moral results. It 
should be evident that positive motives are more influential 
in maintaining order as well as in constructive character 
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building than negative motives. Children may be driven 
through fear of consequences to pay attention or perform 
certain school tasks, but the state of mind in which the work 
is done is not conducive to the formation of helpful habits of 
study. The threat of punishment may make a child learn 
his addition tables but it will not give him a thirst for arith¬ 
metical knowledge nor provide an appreciative background 
for its future uses. Likewise intrinsic motives are superior 
to extrinsic because in the former the emotional stimulus is 
so intimately associated with the subject matter learned 
that there is no loss of mental energy in assimilating and 
transforming it into character controls. So, too, immedi¬ 
ate motives are more efficient than remote because all wants 
are imperative and experience discounts future rewards. 
If mature people work better when they can visualize the 
returns from their labor, should we not expect children to do 
the same? Moreover, childish vision is short and youth¬ 
ful application fluctuating. Therefore no distant goal of 
success in business, healthy maturity, or social and moral 
respectability will suffice. The rewards for study must be 
so positive, intrinsic, and immediate that the pupil can see 
and feel them at all times if the sustained attention and 
interest necessary to good order and the intensity of effort 
required for educative growth is to be obtained. 

Interest necessary to order. — It will thus be seen that 
motivation, or the principle of interest, applies both to the 
maintenance of classroom order and to emotional education. 
Only when children are continuously interested in the serious 
aspects of the recitation will they be kept from developing 
other interests and activities which conflict with school 
purposes. This is just as true of other forms of school 
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activity as it is of the recitation. A school project, such as 
a school city, or self-government league, cannot succeed 
unless general interest in it can be aroused and main¬ 
tained. Project-problems frequently fail because the initial 
interest is lost in clumsy machinery, or for lack of judicious 
oversight. 

Dynamic nature of feeling. — It may be suggested that 
motivation is inseparable from good instruction; yet, 
a dmi tting this to be true does not mean that it is not also a 
very essential element in discipline. To the extent that 
motivation is concerned with the emotional attitudes which 
underlie conduct it is indisputably a disciplinary matter. 
Feeling, it is to be noted, is impulsive and dynamic, while 
intellect is critical and directive. The best pupil control 
may therefore be expected when the child’s feelings are so 
stimulated that they will provide the motive power neces¬ 
sary to intense effort while the judgment is being trained 
to guide his work into productive channels. It is the 
author’s opinion, based not only upon observation but also 
upon an analysis of the reports of numerous students whose 
school visitation he has supervised, that more of the prob¬ 
lems of discipline result from a lack of fundamental interest 
in classroom work than from any other cause. Hence the 
problem of motivation in its largest sense is foundational in 
disciplinary work. 

School motives should harmonize with social stimuli. — 
One other phase of the motivating process must be 
mentioned. If the appreciations, tastes, wants, habits, 
and emotional controls developed in school are to carry over 
into life without serious losses, the motives and rewards 
used must harmonize with the standards and working ideals 
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of society. It is possible in a specialized school environment 
to use types of stimuli, or rewards and punishments, so far 
removed from those likely to be encountered in general 
society that the responses and ideals they foster will find 
little counterpart in out-of-school situations. Students 
not infrequently leave a secondary school, or college, with 
roseate visions of a world to be made over through unselfish 
service only to relapse into crass materialism or dissipation 
when these visions are shattered by a practical society which 
has found it necessary to use crude instruments of social 
control. School motives and stimuli should be patterned 
after the highest types dominating the society for which 
the pupils are trained. In other words, the process of 
motivation should be used to educate boys and girls into a 
social responsiveness that will lead them into social service¬ 
ableness. Some of the ideals and habits to be aimed at will 
be outlined in the following chapter. 

Summary. — Instruction and discipline in classroom 
control are closely interrelated, the one directed primarily 
toward the increase of knowledge, the other toward the 
refinement of character. Both are present in every recita¬ 
tion. The basic purposes of classroom discipline are, first, 
the maintenance of reasonable order and system, and 
second, the enforcement of the sort of moral control that 
will best stimulate worthy motives, cultural appreciations, 
and useful habits. Eight prerequisites to a well-conducted 
class of the typical kind may be enumerated, i. A proper 
teacher attitude toward school work and toward pupils. 
2. Adequate preliminary preparation. 3. Self-control. 
4. An effective attack. 5. Challenging questions. 
6. Judicious control over pupil discussions. 7. An ef- 
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fective assignment. 8. Skillful motivation. All of these 
are compounded of instructional and disciplinary elements 
and enter into character training as well as intelligence. 

QUESTIONS 

1. Distinguish, between discipline and instruction in the ordinary 
classroom. 

2. Is it more difficult to preserve order on an excursion than in 
the classroom? Why? 

3. Should the same standards of discipline be used in the library 
and laboratory as in the classroom ? 

4. What phases of classroom procedure should be reduced to 
routine ? 

5. Why do children resent being called £C teacher’s pet”? 

6. Why is the first minute of a recitation more important from 
the standpoint of discipline than any other minute ? 

7. What are some of the faulty methods of questioning that react 
unfavorably upon discipline? 

8. What are the elements necessary to effective discipline in a 
lively class discussion ? 

9. Why is an effective assignment an element in classroom 
discipline ? 

10. Is motivation primarily a matter of discipline or of instruction ? 
Why? 

11. Explain why one learns more rapidly when interested than 
when trying hard to learn without interest in the subject. 

12. In visiting a classroom what standards of judgment should you 
use in determining the quality of the discipline ? 

PROBLEMS 

a. In a class discussion in community civics two of the boys sud¬ 
denly become angry and say insulting things to each other. The 
teacher suspects the matter will later be renewed and lead to serious 
trouble. What should she do about it ? 

b. A new teacher is called from the room for consultation and on 
her return finds the pupils in an uproar. She suspects that this has 
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been usual with her predecessor. How should she deal with the 
matter? 

c. A teacher is told that she asks too many questions and is con¬ 
vinced that it is true. What could she do to improve her questioning 
habits ? 

d. Miss Jones, who has previously been successful in getting her 
pupils to assume responsibility for their own conduct, takes charge 
of a room that has been used to the military type of discipline. The 
pupils fail to understand her attitude, assume that she is “easy,” 
and become turbulent. How should she proceed? 

e. A sixth-grade geography class has been taken on an excursion. 
Not being accustomed to such freedom, they take it lightly and 
become difficult to manage. Little educative value is visible. What 
should the teacher do? 



CHAPTER VII 

CLASSROOM DISCIPLINE (CONTINUED) 

I N the preceding chapter we were concerned with the 
orderly conduct of the traditional recitation most 
commonly found in our schools. It remains to discuss 
briefly the variants from this standard type which are 
becoming more numerous in the classrooms of progressive 
teachers. It should not be assumed that the principles 
previously outlined do not apply under such conditions; 
they are almost equally important in all types of school 
activity, but they must be adapted to the nature of the work 
undertaken. In addition we shall analyze some of the 
mental and moral qualities the teacher should strive to 
implant and the habits he should cultivate in his pupils as a 
function of constructive discipline in training for future 
conduct. 

Informality in the classroom. — The first variant from 
type is one in which the general plan remains the same but 
where informality is substituted for routine and a large 
amount of liberty and initiative are encouraged. It may 
take a variety of forms. Where chairs are movable, the 
pupils may be arranged in a semicircle about the teacher. 
More or less freedom of movement may be allowed. Pupils 
may be permitted to discuss their weaknesses and needs 
and share in planning the work to be done. Magazines and 
newspapers and other reference materials are frequently 
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introduced into the recitation in a manner formerly thought 
dangerous to good order. Freedom to pursue investigations 
that parallel or supplement the work of the course is some¬ 
times permitted to the class or selected individuals who are 
to report back to the class. Under such conditions the 
teacher frankly accepts the role of leader rather than 
absolute director of the class. 

Dangers of informality. — From the standpoint of dis¬ 
cipline there are both difficulties and advantages in this 
type of informality. Freedom is never far removed from 
license, and initiative easily degenerates into frivolity. 
Hence the greatest difficulty will lie in maintaining among 
pupils a continued seriousness of purpose. Before such a 
system can be made workable, autocratic ideals of orderliness 
must be succeeded by democratic ideals of effective work. 
The teacher who attempts to introduce much freedom and 
initiative into his classroom should understand the fluctuat¬ 
ing behavior of democratic groups and discount the criti¬ 
cisms of formalists among his coworkers and the public. 
Moreover, it is particularly hard for one teacher to be in¬ 
formal in his methods in a school system where other 
teachers enforce rigid conformity to traditional ideals of 
good order. Students who have visited such classes under 
the author’s supervision have reported perfect orderliness 
and reckless confusion on succeeding days in the same 
class. 

Value of class freedom. — The fact that informality in 
the classroom is difficult to manage, however, is not proof 
that it should not be undertaken. It is generally agreed 
that the whole trend of modem society is away from 
form and ceremony and that the higher the civilization, the 
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more universally conduct is judged by inner motives and 
ultimate results rather than by outer forms. Hence, if 
children work together better and show greater initiative 
and originality under conditions of reasonable freedom, then 
such conditions should be provided. Especially is this 
true when they are being trained for a democratic society 
which holds formalism under suspicion and in which effi¬ 
cient social action requires the ability to penetrate the 
shams of pretended merit. The informal classroom is merely 
the forerunner of the informal conferences of the business, 
political, and cultural society in which pupils must later 
serve. Therefore the teacher who is able to maintain the 
orderliness necessary to genuinely effective work under 
informal conditions is giving the training in social self- 
control most useful in mature life. 

Project-problem work. — A second variant from the 
typical recitation is the classroom organized for project- 
problem instruction. Teaching subject matter by organiz¬ 
ing it altogether, or even very largely, around certain proj¬ 
ects, or problems, or challenges to the ingenuity of children, 
has inevitably made many changes in the spirit and methods 
of discipline. If pupils are to work together in cooperative 
groups rather than as individuals, or even pursue inde¬ 
pendent individual problems, a greater amount of liberty 
must be allowed than was formerly considered advisable. 
Interested and hard-working groups of children are certain 
to be less prim and orderly than those of the old-time 
classroom. Hence a new set of standards of effective 
discipline must be devised and applied. The hum of in¬ 
dustry is quite different from the sepulchral quiet of military 
control. But there is continual danger that the hum of 
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industry will become merely another name for disorder. 
This condition will certainly arise when one pupil, or group 
of pupils, is permitted to interfere with the working environ¬ 
ment of others. Only when the teacher is sure that the 
work is so well organized that practically all of the pupils 
can be kept interested and busy is it safe to rely wholly 
upon the irregular methods inherent in the project-problem 
type of classroom organization. 

Good order and quietness not synonymous. — It should 
be noted, however, that the project-problem is primarily a 
method of instruction. If it proves superior, it will be 
necessary to adapt methods of discipline to it. We shall 
have to accept the amount of noise and confusion essential 
to group effectiveness. This should not be particularly 
disturbing when we remember that various studies have 
indicated that the ordinary noises incident to the moving 
about of children at work do not interfere with concentra¬ 
tion any more than the work of one clerk in a store interferes 
with another, or one workman in an office or factory reduces 
the output of another. In fact, it may be doubted whether 
an unnatural quiet is not more disturbing to the concentra¬ 
tion of children than a reasonable amount of noise. More¬ 
over, the pupil who is being trained to expect quiet as the 
only basis of concentrated effort is failing to get the sort of 
discipline he needs for work in the office, shop, or committee 
room in later life. Not infrequently it is the nerves of the 
teacher, or the preconceptions of the visitor, that need 
revision rather than the conduct of the pupils if they are 
really serious in carrying on their work. 

The socialized recitation. — A third variant from the 
standard type is the socialized recitation. Many classes, 
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even in the elementary school, are being organized with 
student officers. In such cases the pupils share with the 
teacher in the responsibility of both instruction and disci¬ 
pline, the teacher acting as adviser, leader, or general guide 
rather than as the director of each phase of the recitation. 
The problem of discipline is thereby shifted, but it does not 
disappear. In reality it often becomes more prominent 
and unless it is satisfactorily solved will nullify the values of 
the whole scheme. Only when the teacher is a skillful leader, 
has the complete confidence of the pupils, and a “ fashion 
of good order ” has been established, is it safe to intrust 
so much responsibility to untrained children. 

Value of the socialized recitation. — Yet the inherent 
worth of the socialized recitation is so great, the principles 
underlying it so sound, and its educative stimulus so varied, 
that it is unfortunate that so few teachers are able to use it 
successfully. At its best it encourages independence of 
thought, cultivates both freedom and carefulness of expres¬ 
sion, trains pupils in cooperativeness and responsibility, 
increases tolerance and mutual sympathy, and provides 
opportunity for developing poise and leadership. At its 
worst it degenerates into noisy trifling, cheap bluster, ill- 
feeling, formalistic memory drill, and soft pedagogy. 
Even under -well-meant efforts there is the danger that pupils 
will wander into profitless byways or get lost in the mech¬ 
anism of control. No better method has yet been dis¬ 
covered, however, for giving children practice in shared 
responsibilities and introducing them at a plastic age to 
the machinery and methods of social control in a demo¬ 
cratic society, than the socialized recitation. In its pure 
form it is too complex for general adoption, but its spirit is 
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destined to permeate more and more freely into elementary 
classrooms. 

Individualized instruction. — A fourth specialized type of 
classroom organization is being tried out in a number of 
experimental or boldly untraditional schools. Recognizing 
individual differences rather than group standards as the 
fundamental basis of the teaching process, these schools have 
planned to make the study period instead of the recitation 
the central feature of their work. Pupils of a particular 
grade, or subject, are set to work as individuals. Each is 
aided to make whatever progress his ability and application 
will enable him to make. The work may be divided up into 
“ units 57 with certain minimum, but no maximum, require¬ 
ments. Those who are capable of doing more work, or 
better work, or more difficult kinds of work, than the aver¬ 
age pupil, are given training in proportion to their ability. 
When the teacher finds, by whatever tests can be used most 
effectively, that most of the pupils have mastered the “unit,” 
or when for special reasons it seems desirable, recitations 
are held. These recitations may be of the traditional 
type or any modified form of it the teacher finds desirable. 

Disciplinary weaknesses of tutorial work. — Under such 
a system the teaching process becomes mainly tutorial. 
Instruction is individualized and discipline must likewise 
be individualized. The problems of conduct are similar 
to those of the study hall for the larger part of the time. 
Hence the maintenance of order is primarily a question of 
keeping each pupil busy. If the brighter individuals can 
be given enough work of the sort that will interest them, the 
old problem of the able and energetic but idle boy will be 
solved. Likewise if the duller pupils can be inspired to 
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keep at their tasks, a difficult assignment for any teacher, 
they also should give little trouble. But the problem of 
emotional training, social self-control, cooperation, and 
leadership would be almost entirely neglected. Some have 
tried to meet this difficulty by making the abler pupils 
assistants to the teacher, thus giving them training in the 
teaching function and leadership; but at best, much of the 
stimulus inhering in competition, emulation, and rivalry, as 
well as practice in social adaptation and compromise, would 
be lacking. 

Changing ideals of classroom behavior. — It should be 
understood that none of the above-mentioned variants from 
the traditional classroom procedure can solve the problem 
of discipline. They merely shift the emphasis, vary the 
method of attack, and thereby modify the ideal. Educa¬ 
tive discipline is too complex a matter to be sidetracked by 
any sort of device, mechanism, or organization. Difficulties 
will arise under any system. Human nature is human 
nature, and it will continue to manifest itself in evil as well 
as good ways. Unless a teacher is especially conscientious 
and able, or is unusually well trained and in full sympathy 
with the system adopted, any new plan is apt to be more 
difficult to manage and consequently less successful than the 
traditional one in which the teacher has been trained and 
by which results are most likely to be judged. 

Furthermore it should be noted that in all forms of 
school work, including the traditional recitation, the ideals 
of good behavior are constantly changing. Lockstep 
marching, militaristic order, unnatural quiet, rigid posture, 
and stilted uniformity of response are gradually giving way 
to more natural types of behavior. Children are being 
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judged as children and the wise teacher no longer attempts 
to enforce grown-up standards upon them. Their native 
instincts and emotions are as sound as those of the mature. 
They have their folkways and mores, group feeling and 
opinions, ideas and ideals, and their own methods of enforc¬ 
ing conformity by social pressure. Well-trained and well- 
meaning teachers in all grades and in all types of w r ork are 
ceasing to domineer over students and are striving to control 
their conduct through ingenious suggestion and intelligent 
leadership. 

Constructive efforts at character development. — In the 
preceding pages we have been dealing with orderly class¬ 
room conduct as a means of advancing the learning process. 
This constitutes an immediate aim of great importance, but 
it is not the ultimate end of school discipline. As suggested 
in beginning the discussion, there are remote aims, or train¬ 
ing values, connected with the process of discipline which 
constitute a fundamental part of a sound educational 
program. Discipline should be a servant of character 
building, an end in itself, and hence should not be sub¬ 
ordinate to a traditional regime of classroom procedure for 
the mere increase of knowledge. Order should be main¬ 
tained, obedience should be enforced, and diligent study 
should be exacted; but these ends are immediate rather 
than ultimate, and they should be directed toward refining 
ideals of conduct, establishing better habits, and inspiring 
higher purposes. Rational behavior not only adds zest and 
efficiency to school work but stimulates wholesome emo¬ 
tional attitudes, cultivates tastes, and habituates the pupil 
to the sort of individual and social controls he will need 
for efficient service in his later life contacts. 
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These more constructive aspects of discipline are residual 
outcomes of the daily living and struggling together of 
teachers and pupils. Although they ordinarily lie beneath 
the surface of consciousness, there are certain mental and 
moral characteristics which all teachers should strive 
to develop. Some of them are by-products of effective 
classroom control, but others come only through the subtle 
channels of personal inspiration. Certain representatives 
of each type deserve special emphasis. 

Cultivating the habit of concentration. — Among the 
characteristics to be sought through regular classroom 
control none is more significant than the fixed habit of con¬ 
centrating attention upon the subject under consideration, 
or the work in hand. Much of the day dreaming indulged 
in by the ordinary person in church, public assembly, and 
even during business hours might be prevented by the 
development of effective habits of concentration in school 
work. Likewise much of the wool gathering of the careless 
reader in later years might not have existed if a serious 
attitude toward books and proper study habits had been 
inculcated during school days. The ancient practices of 
rotating questions in a fixed order, of individualizing 
questions so that only one pupil may be expected to recite 
upon a particular topic, and of asking only fact questions 
which can be answered by one word, does much to encourage 
habits of inattention. Nor is a merely passive and recep¬ 
tive attitude sufficient; attention should be active, and not 
altogether uncritical, if concentration is to be cultivated. 
Careful assignment of lessons, genuine motivation, stimulat¬ 
ing and thought-provoking questions, continuous insistence 
upon each pupil knowing what is going on and being ready 
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to enter the game, and so organizing the topics and problems 
that more than one pupil may take part in every phase of 
the recitation, are not merely good teaching method but 
valuable discipline for producing the habit of concentrated 
attention. 

The instinct of workmanship. — Another specific moral 
quality to be developed through constructive-discipline is a 
sane and wholesome attitude toward work. If formal 
education is to exert its full effect In improving the type of 
work we are to expect in mature life, the “ instinct of work¬ 
manship ” should be assiduously cultivated during school 
days. Low standards of scholarship, loose grading of 
papers, acceptance of slipshod class reports, and the assign¬ 
ment of references without holding pupils responsible for 
doing the reading, all tend to encourage half-hearted efforts 
and cheapen respect for a finished job. Not a little of our 
American worship of quantity at the expense of quality, and 
the unseemly haste which leads to flimsy building and fre¬ 
quent change might be cured by insistence upon careful 
work during the training period of our boys and girls. 
Patience should be exercised in showing children that 
school tasks are worth doing and then excuses for not doing 
them well should not be accepted. No surer preparation 
for shoddy workmanship, and even graft, in the business 
world can well be conceived than that of “soft pedagogy.” 

Intellectual honesty. — A third quality which can be 
cultivated through effective classroom discipline is that 
of intellectual honesty. The characteristically American 
habit of “ bluffing ” has received much encouragement in 
schools where pupils were allowed to guess at answers to 
questions and argue on the basis of personal or class prej- 
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udices. Likewise the reckless expression of unconsidered 
opinion does much to build up the psychic bias against 
expert investigations which pervades the public mind and 
which is so skillfully used by the spoilsman. No greater 
weaknesses afflict democratic countries than a contempt for 
expert authority and the trustful willingness to be flattered 
into action on a slim basis of knowledge. Our national and 
state statute books are cluttered up with ill-considered laws 
and our public forums and platforms resound with half-baked 
opinions set up against scientific knowledge. Intellectual 
honesty is a valuable trait in any society, but it is particu¬ 
larly needed in a democracy where every citizen has a share 
in social and civic affairs; and no one has a better op¬ 
portunity than the teacher, through daily discussions, to 
cultivate open-mindedness, intellectual humility, and mental 
frankness in the growing citizen. 

Development of tolerance. — Similar in nature to intel¬ 
lectual honesty is the rare virtue of racial, political, eco¬ 
nomic, religious, and personal tolerance. Many people are 
tolerant in one or more fields but few are tolerant in all. 
We are a polyglot people and many of our most difficult 
problems hinge upon the process of socialization. If we are 
to remain the “ melting pot of nations ” and continue to be 
able to Americanize our immigrants, the largest share of the 
burden must be borne by our public schools. Children are 
not only more plastic but they have fewer fixed prejudices 
than older people. In our schools, particularly those of the 
cities, are children of many races, creeds, political faiths, 
and personal idiosyncracies. They must work side by 
side on tasks in which ability and efficiency are evident. 
If the teacher is careful to avoid overstatement, to be 
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impersonal in controversial issues, to keep down animosities 
in classroom discussions, to insist upon all pupils recognizing 
merit wherever found, and to encourage sympathy and 
friendliness rather than condemnation and ostracism for 
the racially, socially, and culturally unassimilated, much 
may be done to soften the barriers which separate our 
people into social, racial, and economic classes. We have 
broken down hereditary castes, but much remains to be 
done by way of smoothing the pathway from one social 
level to another and building up a homogeneous and 
fraternal American race consciousness. 

Building up reverence for the “ square deal.”—Even 
more worthy of the best efforts of the constructive dis¬ 
ciplinarian than the virtues previously mentioned is the 
development of a universal spirit of fairness. The class¬ 
room teacher has continually to face the possibility of 
pupils copying papers, cheating in examinations, or exer¬ 
cising other forms of personal selfishness. Forged excuses, 
lying, and theft are not uncommon in some schools. Even 
colleges are not exempt from many of these offenses, show¬ 
ing that it is not wholly the immaturity of pupils which 
produces the difficulty. Many children are poorly or 
wrongly trained at home, others are lacking in moral fiber, 
and still others are the victims of an unfavorable school 
environment. Unwise treatment of pupils may lead to a 
general spread of low standards throughout a school system. 
In fact the attitude and practices of some teachers encourage 
untruthfulness and cheating. While in his “ teens ” the 
author entered a school in which the teacher called the roll 
at the close of each day. Those who had whispered were 
to answer “Imperfect”; those who had not, “Perfect.” 
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All the students whispered; but to the author’s surprise at 
the close of his first day nearly all, including his seasoned 
seatmate who had upheld his end of their mutual talk, 
answered 1 £ Perfect. 5 ’ At the end of the first month this seat- 
mate got ioo in deportment while the author’s grade was 
disgracefully low. Needless to say, by the end of the year 
he had learned to be as perfect as the others, and that 
without losing any conversational skill. 

Encouraging dishonesty. — This illustrates an extreme 
case, but there are many other practices in daily use which 
encourage perfidy. Any arbitrary or unfair treatment of 
pupils is sure to react in unfairness toward the teacher and 
toward school w r ork. If pupil sentiment is agreed that a 
teacher’s requirements are too hard, or his examinations not 
representative, the better pupils are likely to excuse, or 
aid and abet in cheating, those who are weak in preparation 
or morals. An attitude of continual suspicion or spying 
may lead to the same result. Nor is the sort of over¬ 
trustfulness shown by some teachers any better. Just as 
the mother who thinks it impossible for her boy to be 
untruthful stimulates him to deception by making it too 
easy, so the teacher who shows indifference to the natural 
cheater may encourage others with no worse fault than 
laziness to imitate him. Either extreme shows a lack of 
judgment and a misunderstanding of human nature which 
may lead to its perversion. In a similar manner, the dis¬ 
play of partiality or personal favoritism may cause pupils 
to excuse each other in cheating. Also too great reliance 
upon any system of detecting cheating, or upon a failing 
scheme of self-government, often encourages open efforts 
to “ beat the game.” 
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Cheating. — While the problem of preventing cheating 
is a very difficult one, it is possible by constructive means to 
build up in a school system a spirit of fairness which will 
dominate all but those who are criminally inclined. Oc¬ 
casional cheating on the part of individual pupils will always 
occur; but, in general, the process is a social one and 
spreads like a contagion. Once the school atmosphere is 
saturated with it, as has happened in many preparatory 
schools and some colleges and professional schools, the cure 
is slow and perplexing. Only patience, extreme care, and 
teamwork on the part of teachers and the better disposed stu¬ 
dents can transform such a spirit. Radical measures are sel¬ 
dom successful unless followed up by painstaking effort on 
the part of all concerned. The symptoms are generally so 
complex and the disease so widespread that no prescription 
which will effect a cure can be compounded. Only con¬ 
structive means which call into requisition all the moral 
resources and social controls an ingenious group of teachers 
can devise will be adequate. There is no test which can be 
applied that will reveal more fully the extent to which a 
school’s discipline aids in the formation of sound character 
than the amount of cheating that regularly takes place; 
and there is no better test of the spiritual quality “ as con¬ 
trasted with mere orderliness ” of an individual teacher’s 
discipline than the attitude his pupils take toward “ square 
dealing ” in school affairs. 

Personal inspiration. — Not less powerful but even more 
intangible than the objective control shown in the classroom 
is the constructive discipline which is instilled through the 
subtle channels of personal inspiration. Character build¬ 
ing is such a complex process that its architect needs to be 
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a master. No true teacher is satisfied with mere routine 
school keeping. His business is to make men and women, 
as well as to perpetuate knowledge. To do this he must 
look forward into the lives of his pupils to discover what 
they will need to fit them into higher spheres of influence 
in society than they could hope to attain without school 
associations. His purpose then becomes that of trying to 
reach every phase of individual and social motive and to 
inspire pupils to every form of individual and social 
activity. This inspiration through personal influence may, 
as suggested in a previous chapter, be exerted in at least 
three ways: by example, friendship, and sympathetic 
counsel. 

It may be suggested with reference to the teacher’s ex¬ 
ample that he is under no more obligation to be an exemplar 
of virtue than are parents and neighbors, business men and 
ministers; yet he is a paid public servant, deliberately 
set apart for training purposes, fully aware by virtue of his 
professional preparation of the value of imitation in char¬ 
acter formation, and hence cannot be absolved from re¬ 
sponsibility by negligent parents or the vicious environ¬ 
ments of his pupils. The teacher’s attitude toward school 
work, his personal qualities, and his ideals of life are bound 
to have a significant effect on those of his pupils. If his 
intellectual habits are slovenly, those of his pupils will 
tend to be similar. Slipshod preparation of lessons, cheap 
pretense, low standards, and reckless language will never 
inspire careful work or thoughtful mental habits. What 
one wishes to inspire, one must first be; and if one wishes 
to guide into proper behavior, one must exemplify worthy 
conduct. 
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The second phase of personal inspiration grows out of 
the friendly relationships of teacher and pupil. All leader¬ 
ship depends upon mutual confidence between leader and 
follower; hence the teacher who desires to lead his pupils 
into higher ideals of friendship and service must establish 
personal intimacies that cross the mere formal boundaries 
of teacher and taught. In a democratic society the prin¬ 
ciples of superiority and subordination work through chan¬ 
nels of merit rather than official position. A man’s most 
significant contacts are with people of his own kind, and his 
highest services are rendered without the display of au¬ 
thority. It should be evident, therefore, that the teacher 
who can establish friendly intimacies with pupils has a 
better chance to inspire wholesome attitudes and cultivate 
habits of using comradeship for worthy purposes than one 
who remains aloof. 

Similar principles hold with reference to the teacher as 
a sympathetic counselor. Happy is the teacher whose 
understanding is sympathetic enough, and whose judgment 
is sound enough, to lead pupils to seek personal conferences 
concerning their own troubles. Such confidential relation¬ 
ships should enable him to meet many troubles on the way 
and render a service that is both inspiring and permanent. 

Summary. — Classroom discipline is both a means and an 
end in the educative process. As a means it is expected to 
preserve enough system and order to provide favorable 
working conditions; but the nature of the orderliness 
required depends upon the purposes to be achieved, the 
type of work to be done, and the kind of classroom organiza¬ 
tion in use. Progressive schools are showing many variants 
from the standard type of recitation, all of which demand 
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and permit more freedom, spontaneity, initiative, and self- 
direction than were formerly considered desirable. The 
whole trend of modern society is away from form and 
ceremony and ritualized conduct. The informal recitation, 
the socialized recitation, the project-problem class, and the 
individualized method of teaching, each calls for a type of 
teacher-leadership different from the traditional classroom, 
but not less difficult. When used as an end, classroom 
discipline should aim to cultivate certain mental and moral 
characteristics of permanent value to students. Among 
these are the habit of concentrating attention upon the 
subject in hand, a reverence for finished workmanship, 
intellectual honesty, and tolerance for the opinions and 
criticisms of others. In addition, the teacher’s example, 
friendship, and personal inspiration should be used to 
improve pupil ideals and standards of conduct. 


QUESTIONS 

1. What are the educative advantages of informality in the 
classroom ? 

2. Explain the inherent difficulties of discipline under the project- 
problem method of instruction. 

3. Is the traditional discipline of silence sound? Is there more 
reason for silence in the library than in the laboratory ? 

4. The author attended a school so strictly disciplined that 
whispering was a rare occurrence. Was that good discipline? 
Why? 

5. What are the disciplinary difficulties of the socialized recita¬ 
tion? the disciplinary advantages? 

6. What are the chief disciplinary problems of highly individual¬ 
ized methods of instruction ? 

7. How do you explain the appearance of discipline in the average 
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church service when so many members are too poorly dis cip lin ed to 
pay attention to the sermon ? 

8. Is the policy of giving uniformly high grades followed by some 
teachers immoral ? Is it ever justifiable to collect papers which are 
supposed to be graded and then throw them in the w T aste basket ? 

9. Is “bluffing” dishonest? Should guessing at answers to 
questions on which pupils are supposed to be prepared be punished 
as a moral delinquency ? 

10. Is it possible to have a well-disciplined school in which more 
than an average amount of cheating takes place? 

11. In what way does the teachers’ dress influence discipline? 

12. Should a teacher encourage pupils to discuss with him their 
out-of-school troubles ? 


PROBLEMS 

a. A class is organized for carrying on socialized recitations. Two 
or three dominant individuals assume so much authority and take 
such an active part that the success of the plan is threatened. What 
can the teacher do ? 

h. In a group project for planning an ideal city a few students 
show intense interest and work hard while many others show little 
or no interest. What steps could the teacher take to arouse interest ? 

c. A study of the grades in the Forestville High School shows that 
some teachers give ten per cent of A’s while others give the same 
students fifty per cent without any evidence that the students work 
harder for one teacher than the other. What should be done about 
it? 

d. A junior high school teacher is the leader of a boy-scout troop 
and a teacher of English. One member of the troop is a candidate 
for the editorship of the school paper and the other members of the 
troop ask the teacher to favor him. "What can the teacher do to give 
them a better idea of the proper uses of friendship? 

e . A debate is being held in the civics class. A timid girl makes a 
mistake and some of the students laugh uproarously. The girl is 
unable to proceed and takes her seat in shame. What should the 
teacher do ? 
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CHAPTER VIII 


PUNISHMENT 

T HAT the writer considers the problem of formal 
punishment a subordinate one in any scheme of con¬ 
structive discipline has been foreshadowed in every 
page of the previous discussion; but that the problem exists 
and will continue to perplex the teacher is equally certain. 
As long as children are children and teachers remain human, 
differences will arise which require drastic treatment. More 
or less conflict between the desires, activities, and ideals of 
youth and those of maturity is inevitable. This conflict 
leads to a series of strains and stresses which must be ad¬ 
justed. The economist has shown that in the industrial 
world there can be no progress without certain u costs,” 
old machinery, buildings, and labor processes being neces¬ 
sarily “ scrapped ” to make way for the new. Mental and 
moral growth shows the same sort of readjustment costs. 
If better tastes, more effective habits, and higher ideals are 
to be instilled into children, the costs of reforming their 
attitudes and redirecting their mental processes must be 
paid. Hence any teacher who is effective enough to bring 
about desirable changes in the behavior of pupils will need 
an abundance of firmness, patience, and tact to keep the 
storms that occasionally gather about his head from break¬ 
ing into fury. 

Theory of natural punishment. — The necessity of pun¬ 
ishment may therefore be accepted as a permanent phe- 
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nomenon, When viewed in its larger aspects, it Is neither 
exceptional nor abnormal but universal and natural. Life 
is made up of a series of feelings, thoughts, and acts, 
each of which brings Its recompense or its penalty. More¬ 
over, since behavior is a complex process, arising from 
mixed motives acting in variable social situations, it not 
Infrequently brings both reward and punishment. Emer¬ 
son has shown this beautifully in his essay u Compensa¬ 
tion/’ and Herbert Spencer and others have elaborated it 
scientifically. Natural laws are as binding in the spiritual 
world as they are in the physical world. Every phase of 
school conduct, as of behavior outside the school, is sub¬ 
ject to the laws of cause and effect, producing inevitable 
pain or pleasure. In fact, the function of pain and pleasure 
Is to provide a directive agency for behavior, pain warning 
us against wrong acts and pleasure stimulating us to right 
acts. Such is the theory of natural punishment and 
rew T ard. 

Natural punishment must be supplemented. — But this 
theory, while it provides a sound underlying philosophy, 
does not always suggest means of meeting practical situa¬ 
tions. Teachers generally face conditions rather than 
theories. They have immature and uncoordinated minds 
to deal with and a tradition-bound public to satisfy. 
Neither the imperious w r ants of children nor the demands 
of patrons wait upon the slow-footed processes of natural 
justice. Both insist upon tangible results, discernible 
rewards and punishments, and the teacher who attempts to 
rely upon a vague philosophy that virtue is its own reward 
and that nature exacts her inevitable penalties is likely to 
find school keeping a precarious business. 
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Penal institutions. — The place of punishment in a 
scheme of control and its general trends may be illuminated 
by reference to social history. All societies, savage, bar¬ 
barian, and civilized, have recognized its necessity. With 
the increase of social complexity and the interdependence 
of social units upon each other, formal punishment had to 
be institutionalized. The execution of punishment passed 
over from the individual to the clan, the tribe, and thence 
to the state. In modern nations the machinery for de¬ 
termining guilt and assessing penalties is quite elaborate. 
Legal codes, courts, and penal institutions are numerous 
and varied. All are admittedly imperfect and change with 
the changing conditions of society. The aims of punish¬ 
ment, for example, have shifted from vengeance or retribu¬ 
tion to protection by means of the elimination of the 
criminal and deterrence of others, and later to the idea of 
reform through the restoration of the individual to nor¬ 
mal attitudes and relationships. Methods of determining 
guilt have passed through the stages of trial by ordeal, 
torture, and judicial deliberation. The kind of punishment 
has varied from public rebukes to death by the most cruel 
devices ingenuity could invent. In 1800 the criminal code 
of England recognized two hundred and twenty-three 
offenses punishable by death and as late as 1816 a ten-year- 
old child was sentenced to death. Four fundamental trends 
in the social treatment of punishment may thus be dif¬ 
ferentiated : the responsibility for its administration has 
been transferred from the individual to the social group, 
increasingly effective devices for determining guilt by 
investigation and deliberation have been established, the 
underlying motive has been shifted from vengeance to 
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reform, and there has been a steady decrease in the severity 
of forms of penalty inflicted. 

Changes in juvenile punishment. — As might be expected 
the punishment of children has paralleled the treatment 
of anti-social individuals among the mature. As the au¬ 
tocratic home gave way to the more democratic family 
group, the monopoly of the function of punishment passed 
out of the hands of the nominal head of the family. Of¬ 
fenses became family matters to be dealt with for the good 
of the family group rather than to prove the authority, or 
appease the wrath, of its legal representative. As the 
school developed into a cooperative educational group, the 
administration of punishment has tended more and more to 
become a group function to be carried out through informal 
or directed social pressure. Other institutions have like¬ 
wise distributed the responsibility for punishment through 
the mass of adherents. In a similar way the home, the 
school, the church, and the voluntary organization have 
developed greater carefulness in determining the guilt of 
children before punishment, have eliminated the lower in 
favor of higher motives for assessing penalties, and have 
shown increasing humanity in the types of punishment 
inflicted. No modem teacher, for example, would care 
to rival the record of the old schoolmaster who boasted 
that during his fifty-one years of service he had adminis¬ 
tered “ 910,527 blows with a cane; 124,010 with a rod; 
20,989 with a ruler; 136,715 with the hand; 10,295 over the 
mouth; 7905 boxes on the ears; 1,115,800 snaps on the 
head,” and that he used a scolding vocabulary of over 3000 
terms, one third of which were of his own invention. 

Punishment should be educative. — The aims or ob- 
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jectives of school punishment do not differ greatly from 
those of general society. Such differences as exist result 
from the fact that the school is a specialized institution set 
apart for training purposes and hence should be more able 
to keep its constructive mission in the foreground. Penal 
institutions aim at social betterment by striving to restore 
the offender to society better prepared than before to with¬ 
stand its temptations. Schools punish in order to realign 
the pupil with reference to school purposes and to educate 
him into proper social relationships. Every school penalty 
should therefore have an educational objective, for the 
offender always, and generally for the school group also. 
It is no less important to receive training in the right uses of 
rebuke than in the exercise of other personal qualities; 
hence punishment carried out in the teaching spirit be¬ 
comes a legitimate part of the teaching function. 

Specific purposes of school punishments. — Three specific 
purposes, or types of educational service, which a proper 
use of punishment should fulfill may be distinguished. 
First, it may be used as a crutch to bolster up a tottering 
school order. Second, it provides a means of checking up 
an offender against school policies and reforming his moral 
attitudes. Third, it should serve as an agency for educating 
pupils into sound ideals of the proper uses of social penalties. 

Punishment for disorderliness. — With regard to the 
first of these purposes it is scarcely necessary to suggest even 
to the most optimistic teacher that not all students at all 
times will accept the restraints necessary to good order. 
Hence the element of punishment enters in as a means of 
correcting the rude, noisy, or idle student so as to prevent 
him from wasting his own time and disturbing others. 
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That there are very definite limits to this use of punishment 
is evident from the fact that its administration in itself 
is likely to cause more or less disturbance to the school 
routine. Moreover, ordinary disturbances are often acci¬ 
dental, or due to some nervous or physical weakness for 
which the pupil is not wholly responsible, rather than the 
result of evil intent. The more enlightened a system of 
punishment is, the more universally it looks beyond overt 
acts and takes into consideration the motives underlying 
conduct. Nevertheless the teacher who fails to make an 
issue of willful disorderliness in children is likely to have an 
unnecessary amount of it to deal with. Ordinarily an 
appeal to the common sense and good will of a pupil will be 
a sufficient corrective. This is particularly true if the spirit 
of the class is kept high enough to add their disapproval to 
that of the teacher. If positive and constructive measures 
fail, and they sometimes will, definite repression is necessary. 
Whatever form of rebuke is used should be proportioned in 
severity to the nature of the offense committed. An exag¬ 
geration of the disorder, or overpunishment, is sure to 
arouse enough pupil sympathy to enable the offender to 
parade either his defiance or his martyrdom. In other 
words, penalties for disorderliness should be such as to 
carry the approval of the class group and thereby add the 
social pressure of student condemnation of the disturber to 
that of the teacher. 

Punishment for immorality. — The second use of punish¬ 
ment is more serious and difficult to manage. It aims to 
check moral offenses and do what is humanly possible to 
restore the offender to normal responsiveness to necessary 
school demands. We may divide ordinary school offenses 
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into thoughtless conduct and criminal conduct. The 
disturbances to good order discussed in the previous para¬ 
graph are mainly the result of the heedlessness which 
naturally characterizes youth; but there will always arise 
occasional cases of deliberate anti-social conduct, willful 
violations of the school code of morals. From the school 
standpoint these are criminal cases and must be dealt with 
accordingly. Careful discrimination must be made by the 
teacher between offenses which are the mere ebullitions of 
youthful crudity and those which are consciously planned to 
interfere with school work, to defy authority, or to trans¬ 
gress the canons of established ethics. Such offenses as 
lying, cheating, cruelty, truancy, vandalism, theft, and 
obscenity should be punished as promptly, as inevitably, 
and as thoughtfully as possible. 

Reformation as an aim. — But even in such cases the 
teaching function should not be lost sight of. There is no 
place in the schoolroom for vindictiveness or the spirit of 
vengeance which often dominates the teacher who punishes 
in anger. In dealing with criminals the state has learned 
that its purpose should not be primarily to punish but to 
reform, not to isolate the criminal as an end in itself but as 
a means of rehabilitating him in society. Consequently 
prison sentences are being used by expert penologists as a 
period for practicing social conduct as a means of restoring 
or building up social ideals. In a similar way school 
punishments should look forward rather than backward 
and should be so devised and administered that inner 
motives to better conduct may be stimulated. This may 
be a difficult task, one that requires patient study, sym¬ 
pathy, and ingenuity, but it offers the best opportunity the 
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teacher has to cut down juvenile delinquency and decrease 
the number of criminals the public will have to deal with in 
later years. 

Training in the use of praise and blame. — The third 
specific purpose of punishment is education in the proper 
uses and methods of social constraint. Society will always 
have to deal with offenders, and even individuals will at times 
have to assume the responsibility for punishment. The 
family, the church, the lodge, the state, all social groups in 
fact, have certain penal regulations that must be planned 
and enforced. If the primary purpose of education is to 
enable people to do better the things they must do anyway, 
the function of the school must include training for all of 
the legitimate activities of established society. Among 
these are the administration of praise and blame, reward 
and punishment, for which nature provides no better 
guide than for other functions which education tries to 
improve. 

Educating the victim. — This training is of two sorts: 
that which is given directly to the individual punished, and 
that which is given indirectly to those who witness the 
nature of the punishment and its effects. No better disci¬ 
pline can be given the offending youth than to require him 
to accept the just deserts of his conduct. The normal 
boy is accustomed to receive from his peers on the play¬ 
ground the rebukes and punishments his behavior merits. 
If the school is to serve as a connecting link between the 
ethics of the play group and the demands of the larger 
society, it must enforce its regimen with the sort of penalties 
which will refine the crude ideals and methods used in the 
gang into the higher ideals and methods used in mature 
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society. But to be educative the necessity and fairness of 
the penalty inflicted must be made evident to the individual 
punished. In most cases this will not be difficult since the 
offender has taken a deliberate chance of escaping detection ; 
but there are cases, especially among small children or 
those coming from vicious environments, in which painstak¬ 
ing effort must be used to convince the child of the reason¬ 
ableness of his punishment. When fully understood, the 
infliction of penalties generally serves not only to increase 
the victim’s respect for law but also to increase his regard 
for the teacher. Under such circumstances punishment 
becomes a constructive agency in the process of socializing 
the recalcitrant individual. 

Punishment as an object lesson. — What is true with 
reference to the offender is equally true in the education of 
others. In the old days of autocratic pedagogical rule the 
pupil sentiment was generally against the teacher. Con¬ 
sequently the victim of punishment generally had the sym¬ 
pathy of his fellows and was able to mitigate its pain by 
parading his injuries. Where the teacher is considered 
tyr anni cal the school penal system tends to build up in the 
pupil’s mind a psychic set against constituted authority. 
Doubtless some of the popular attitude of hostility toward 
the policeman and the sentimentality wasted on criminals 
can be traced to such sources. But if the school-group 
spirit, of which the teacher is a dynamic part, is sufficiently 
developed, the largest element in punishment will be in the 
disapproval of the offender by his fellows. In showing this 
disapproval the pupils will be sharing with the teacher the 
responsibility of enforcing school law and order. Such an 
attitude must aid in building up a psychic set in support of 
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constituted authority and therefore becomes a constructive 
force in educating the pupil group into a sense of community 
responsibility for enforcing penal regulations. A properly 
administered punishment thus does something more than 
settle a mere individual disciplinary “case ”; it provides an 
educative object lesson to the whole pupil group and en¬ 
lists their aid in carrying on the necessary work of social 
control in the school society. 

Certainty as a principle. — While no definite rules can be 
formulated for the administration of punishment, there are 
three principles w T hich should be observed as fully as possible. 
The first of these is certainty. Criminologists are agreed 
that the certainty of punishment is a much better deterrent 
to criminals than severity. Political scientists are also 
agreed that the greatest weakness in our local government 
lies in the fact that punishment for wrongdoing is so often 
escaped. Nature’s laws are inexorable, and the higher the 
civilization, the more nearly do its penal laws aim to reach 
all offenses and all offenders. In a similar way a teacher 
should strive to make the penalty of wrongdoing appear 
inevitable. This requires continued watchfulness and a 
certain impersonality, that is, a treatment of all offenses as 
a violation of group morale rather than a personal indignity 
to the teacher. Under effective discipline severe punish¬ 
ment should be rare, but minor penalties should be used 
systematically to hold up the standard of work and to 
check incipient tendencies to violate the school code of 
morals. 

Justice. — The second principle is that of justice, tem¬ 
pered by kindness. Nothing undermines confidence in a 
teacher quicker than an unjust punishment. To avoid un- 
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fairness at all times requires careful self-control on the part 
of the teacher and an assurance of a pupil’s guilt before a 
penalty is assessed. But a sense of justice is as contagious 
as other mental qualities and if continually shown will 
build up a spirit that will lead most pupils to accept merited 
punishment; and the few who tend to rebel will be brought 
into line by the social pressure of the well disposed. 

The writer well remembers a case in point. During his first 
term as a village teacher he inadvertently “ordered” his best pupil 
to pick up some papers thrown upon the floor at recess. To do so 
required (what the writer had not suspected), that he stoop immedi¬ 
ately in front of his adolescent “lady love.” To the surprise of all, 
he refused. Only by giving time and an opportunity for his friends 
to insist upon his obedience was open punishment of the best disposed 
pupil in school avoided. 

It should be remembered, however, that justice un¬ 
tempered by mercy is cold and will be repellent to many 
sensitive pupils accustomed to the personal relationships 
of an affectionate home. Hence the wise disciplinarian 
will show as much kindness as the occasion will permit. 
Any softening of the penalty will arouse a suspicion of weak¬ 
ness, but there are various w r ays of showing sympathy for 
the pupil’s infirmity which will help him to conquer it. If 
punishment is to carry its full weight as a teaching device, 
the pupil must be convinced of the sportsmanship of ac¬ 
cepting the penalty of his misdeeds and developing a sense 
of responsibility for his conduct. Moral effectiveness then 
becomes a definite counterpart of mental effectiveness in 
promoting personal growth. 

Punishment should be adapted to the offense. — The 
third principle of punishment is that it should be adapted 
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to the offense both in degree and in kind. There can be no 
such thing as punishment that is not painful, but over¬ 
severity is sure to react in some way against the teacher. It 
not infrequently happens that the “ personal equation ” 
of the teacher leads him to exaggerate the importance of 
some particular type of offense. No individual can be 
perfectly balanced and it therefore behooves the teacher to 
know wherein his ideals are pitched above the possibility 
of pupil appreciation. Along such lines he must permit a 
reasonable compromise with mass standards. Punishable 
offenses and the degree of the punishment will, then, be 
determined partly by the teacher’s ideals and partly by the 
pupil’s possibilities. 

Ingenious punishment. — The kind of punishment used 
should also be as well adapted to the nature of the offense 
as possible. To every violation of the laws of nature there 
is an automatic penalty attached. Overeating brings in¬ 
digestion and headaches, sudden exertion produces sore 
muscles, eyestrain leads to impaired vision, etc. If pen¬ 
alties for moral infractions could be made thus evident and 
assured, their educative value would be immensely in¬ 
creased. Without doubt the most effective penalties are 
those which seem to connect themselves naturally with 
the offense. Carelessly done work should be done over, 
the boy who sticks another with a pin might have the 
process reversed, or the pupil who is rude might be required 
to apologize; but no teacher can be expected to be ingenious 
enough to devise natural penalties for all misbehavior that 
can be carried out under school conditions. Whatever 
substitutes are used, however, should be as suggestively 
connected with the nature of the offense as possible. 
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Types of punishment. — The types of punishment 
available are as varied as the personalities to be dealt with. 
It is even true that what is punishment for one pupil might 
be construed as a reward by others. An example of such 
is the ancient practice of seating a troublesome boy with 
girls. The severity of punishment ranges all the way from 
mild rebuke to expulsion from school. 

Rebuke. — The simplest form of punishment is the re¬ 
buke. Its range extends from a mere glance of disapproval 
to a severe arraignment of attitude or act. Some form of 
rebuke is generally used for first offenses and, under a good 
teacher-leader, where the room or school spirit is highly 
developed, it may be almost the only kind of punishment 
necessary. Its effectiveness depends largely upon the re¬ 
spect the teacher has been able to inspire among pupils and 
the care and ingenuity exercised in its use. No teacher who 
nags, or frequently loses his temper, or shows favoritism, 
can hope to make his personal appeals universally successful. 
Sarcasm, or bitter irony, seldom succeeds, is unnecessarily 
cruel when it is temporarily effective, and is sure to 
undermine the leadership of the teacher. Since most 
social discipline is exercised through praise and blame, ap¬ 
proval and disapproval, the rebuke offers the best oppor¬ 
tunity the teacher will have to educate his pupils in the 
right uses of social correction through public opinion. 

Assignment of tasks. — Another type of punishment 
consists in the assignment of tasks. It is particularly 
adapted to dealing with shortcomings rather than excesses. 
The pupil who is tardy with his work, or willfully does in¬ 
ferior work, should be trained to accept the penalty of extra 
tasks. Slovenliness of speech or manner, the shirking of 
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responsibility, deliberate indifference, or misdirected pac¬ 
ifism should be subjected to an endurance penalty. Open 
restoration of misappropriated goods, or of injured or 
destroyed property, and apologies for insults are other 
examples. 

Deprivations. — In contrast with the assignment of tasks 
is punishment through deprivations. Free access to the 
library, participation in desired school activities, such as 
athletics, dramatics, and social affairs, customary freedom 
in movement about the classroom or corridors, etc., may be 
denied to offenders against school regulations. The pupil 
who insists upon monopolizing class discussion may be 
deprived of taking any part for a time; and the bully on the 
playground, and the pupil who loses his temper or plays 
unfairly, may temporarily be denied the privilege of playing. 
Unjustifiable fighting or abusive language should lead to 
isolation as a logical penalty. At times even “ saturation ” 
with a particular activity may be effective. 

Another of the writer’s experiences in his first school illustrates 
this method. A lively and mischievous boy named Harry had 
been overpunished for laughter. When in danger of being discovered 
he would attempt to suppress his merriment with the result that when 
his self-control would fail he would “explode” with hysterical laugh¬ 
ter. Having discovered the nature of his malady and realizing that 
ordinary punishment was futile, the writer set about developing self- 
control. Harry was told to laugh when tickled but to do it naturally 
and quietly in order not to disturb the whole room. When the time 
seemed ripe for a final test Harry was solemnly called to the front 
after a boisterous display and made to face the pupils. He was then 
told to laugh. He did. But teacher and pupils laughed him down 
and he was allowed to take his seat in tears. The offense was never 
repeated. 
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Corporal punishment. — The most freely discussed and 
most controversial type of penalty is corporal punishment. 
Just as it was formerly excessively used, so it has latterly 
been excessively abused. Much sentimental nonsense has 
been expended concerning it. It is admittedly a crude 
form of punishment but it is not necessarily cruel and may 
be the highest appeal to which a particular child can be 
made to respond. If it is generally used in the child’s 
environment, and he is accustomed to expect it at home for 
misdemeanors, it may be the surest method of getting 
ready obedience or improved behavior. The physical pain 
of reasonable corporal punishment is not long-lived; its 
humiliation may be, and in such cases only can it be con¬ 
sidered even comparatively cruel. The mere rebuke of a 
good teacher may be just as painful; and the sarcasm of a 
vengeful teacher is both more painful and more humiliating 
than a sound whipping. 

The very crudity of corporal punishment, together with 
the popular prejudice against it, however, should lead to its 
sparing use. It should never be administered in anger, or 
in the presence of other pupils, but safety demands the 
presence of some witness. As a rule it is effective only 
with small children, or the mentally retarded, and should 
never be used when the teacher can devise a higher appeal 
that will effectively reach the offender. The sooner teach¬ 
ing ingenuity can get along without it the better, but in 
some cases spoiling the child is as sure a result of sparing 
the rod to-day as in former times. 

Suspension and expulsion. — The final type of punish¬ 
ment is suspension or expulsion. Either of these penalties 
is in such fundamental conflict with the idea of compulsory 
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education that it should be used only in cases of last 
resort Temporary suspension disarranges school work to 
such an extent that almost its only legitimate use is to 
invoke the interest and aid of parents or guardians. Ex¬ 
pulsion is capital punishment from the school standpoint, 
and where, as in a democracy, education is considered a 
matter of public safety, it has little more justification than 
capital punishment in the state. In private schools, or 
in institutions of higher learning, where education is treated 
as a privilege, a reasonably free use of expulsion may be 
defended; but in tax-supported schools its use should be 
confined to capital offenses in which the student has shown 
himself unfit to associate with other young people. Con¬ 
tinued troublesomeness may justify the transfer of a pupil 
to a special room, or school, but expulsion is a plain acknowl¬ 
edgment of failure in compulsory education. Hence it 
should be resorted to only after every other means has been 
tried and found unavailing. 

Differences in communities. — One other feature of a 
wise correctional program should be borne in mind by all 
teachers. Communities differ widely in their attitudes 
toward punishment and in the methods used. Social atti¬ 
tudes will to a large extent be reflected in the schools, and 
the types of punishment to which the pupils are accustomed 
will be expected. Any failure to inflict anticipated punish¬ 
ment will lead, both within and without the school group, 
to a suspicion of weakness. For example, where corporal 
punishment is customary, the teacher who avoids it should 
be sure the pupils understand that it is not through fear, 
and he should be ready to meet possible community criti¬ 
cism. Any forehanded teacher going into a new environ- 
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ment, then, should make a preliminary investigation of the 
punitive measures to which pupils are habituated in the 
school, the home, the church, and other community enter¬ 
prises. In so far as possible this survey ought to be specific 
with reference to each family represented. The teacher is 
under no obligation to lower his own ideals and must not per¬ 
mit outside dictation in discipline; but leadership implies a 
knowledge of one’s followers, and an insight into the content 
of the minds of pupils enables a teacher to map out his 
campaign deliberately. He may thus be able to avoid 
hasty actions that might involve him in unnecessary con¬ 
flicts with local traditions, and gradually to build up 
community standards to conform to his own ideals. 

Summary. — While punishment is a minor part of a 
constructive disciplinary program a certain amount of it is 
normal and necessary. School punishments have gone 
through the same evolutionary changes that have character¬ 
ized the penal systems of government, the home, and other 
social institutions. Hence there has been a gradual de¬ 
crease of severity and a transition of motive from vengeance 
to reform. All penalties should have a constructive pur¬ 
pose. Those in school should aim to improve order, to 
reconstruct the pupil’s school attitudes, and to train him 
for taking part in administering social correction. The 
effectiveness of punishment depends upon certainty rather 
than severity, fairness tempered by kindness, and adapta¬ 
tion in both degree and kind to the nature of the offense 
co mmi tted. The usual types consist of rebukes, assign¬ 
ment of tasks, deprivations, corporal punishments, sus¬ 
pension, and expulsion. Sparing use should be made of 
the last three types, particularly expulsion, which is in 
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direct and fundamental conflict with the idea of compulsory 
education. Any teacher who wishes to be forehanded 
should study his community and the ideals of his students 
and try to make his punishments educative. 


QUESTIONS 

1. Explain the theory of natural punishment. Why is it inade¬ 
quate in the schoolroom ? 

2. For what different purposes has society used punishment? 

3. What are the varied influences that have modified the severity 
of school punishments in recent generations? 

4. Why is great severity of punishment a poor disciplinary policy ? 

5. How would you convince a boy that good sportsmanship 
demands that he take his punishment in the same spirit he takes 
medicine when sick? 

6. What specific punishments can you suggest that might be 
used in the following cases: Lying? Cheating? Cruelty? Theft? 
Obscenity ? 

7. Does a child ever long resent a punishment which he has been 
convinced he deserves? 

8. In what ways do school punishments educate pupils for ad¬ 
ministering punitive laws ? 

9. Give cases you have observed in which teachers have so 
exaggerated some one offense as to lose the confidence of pupils. 

10. What are the objections to sarcasm as a punishment? 

11. To what extent are the popular objections to corporal punish¬ 
ment sound ? 

12. Can the expulsion of any public school pupil be justified unless 
his offense is serious enough to require that he be turned over to the 
juvenile court ? 

13. Should teachers ever appeal a disciplinary case to a school 
board ? Should they tolerate interference by a school board ? Should 
teachers* organizations oppose any legislation by the public, or by 
school boards, concerning discipline? 
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PROBLEMS 

a. One of the teachers flogs a boy too severely. The board are 
importuned to enact a rule depriving any teacher of his position who 
uses corporal punishment. The teachers suspect that such a rule 
is about to be adopted. What should they do about it? 

b. A teacher has been insulted by a boy and demands that he 
apologize, or be expelled from school. The boy refuses and is sup¬ 
ported by his parents. What next? 

c. Two sixth-grade boys have a fight on the w r ay home from school. 
An investigation fails to show which one was to blame. What 
should the teacher do ? 

d . A boy has been caught cheating and is punished for it. He is 
resentful and announces that the next time he will not get caught. 
What can his teacher do ? 

e. A fourth-grade boy has lied to his teacher. She knows that it 
is habitual with him. What should be her method of procedure? 

/. A boy with unusual strength has developed the habit of bullying 
smaller boys on the playground. How should he be dealt with? 
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CHAPTER IX 


REWA1DS 

L OOKING after the laggards. — There has been no 
more conspicuous movement in education during the 
past few years than that of the transfer of primary 
interest from the poorer to the better students. Formerly 
the programs of teachers' institutes and educational con¬ 
ferences were filled with discussions of the problem of what 
to do with retarded pupils and the scholastically unfi t 
Teachers were urged to pitch their instruction on a plane 
that could be comprehended by the dullest member of the 
class, and pedagogical skill was frequently judged by its 
effect in bringing up the level of accomplishment of the 
laggards. It was repeatedly stated that the brighter pupils 
could take care of themselves but the duller ones must 
have special attention or they would fail and thereby 
become a social menace. 

Value of the movement. — That there were elements of 
soundness in this view is evident. Specialists of all sorts 
are in continual danger of losing contact with the slower- 
moving masses. The teacher is not only a specialist but is 
immersed in scholastic traditions and reflects the ideas and 
attitudes of the mature; hence his most difficult adjust¬ 
ment is to those whose mental bent calls for manual or 
other specialized activities rather than scholarship. The 
whole movement was an inevitable outgrowth of the rise 
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of democracy, with its insistence upon the necessity of 
uplifting the masses, and the newly developed child psy¬ 
chology, which emphasized the value of adapting educa¬ 
tional materials and methods to the instincts and capacities 
of children. Nor was this era of exaggerated emphasis upon 
the problem of stimulating the academically dull pupil 
unfruitful, as is shown by the development of special rooms, 
and differentiated courses and schools, which have added 
immensely to the average number of years of schooling given 
to the masses. It brought into the foreground and aided 
in the solution of certain insistent and general problems of 
great significance. 

The gifted pupil. — In recent years, however, the pendu¬ 
lum has swung to the opposite extreme. Teachers 7 pro¬ 
grams and educational writings are now r concerned more 
with the problem of how to keep the abler students busy 
and stimulated to the maximum efforts necessary for con¬ 
tinued growth. Emphasis has switched to training of the 
leaders and those who are prospectively adapted to scholar¬ 
ship, research, invention, and artistic creation. We are re¬ 
minded that this is the age of the expert, that civilization 
is moved forward and upward through the achievements 
of salient personalities, and that the largest function of the 
schools is to select and train these agents of progress. The 
movement is especially prominent in college and university 
circles and will no doubt descend more generally into the 
public schools. Moreover, since public opinion, institu¬ 
tional ideals, and social progress tend to move in cycles, 
this shift of educational interest ought to prove wholesome. 
If the radical action of eliminating all those who are not 
adapted to academic pursuits, advocated by some reaction- 
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aries, is not attempted, the centering of attention on the 
problem of the gifted pupil will bring about a balance in 
our educational endeavors. With the preliminary caution 
that no movement can be wise that overlooks the fact that 
a leader's worth is determined largely by the quality of his 
followers, that achievements are valuable in proportion to 
the extent of their general appreciation and use, and that 
mass levels of taste, conduct, ideals, and accomplishment are 
no less indicative of the status of a civilization than indi¬ 
vidual attainments, we may proceed to the consideration of 
special rewards adapted primarily to the stimulus of superior 
minds to intense effort. 

Similarity of the problems of rewards and punishments. — 
As suggested in the preceding chapter the problem of rewards 
is very similar to that of punishment. Both are normal, 
both are necessary to efficiency, and both are hedged about 
with serious dangers. No school should attempt to do 
without special restraints and special stimuli; yet no 
phase of education calls for clearer thinking and "wiser 
planning. When properly used they are vital factors in 
school control and furnish valuable bases for educative 
training much needed in the conduct of society, not merely 
during school days but in after life. 

Natural vs. artificial rewards. — The theory of natural 
reward has already been stated (page 178). Every phase of 
conduct produces either pain or pleasure, or both, and 
society is so organized as to emphasize these results of be¬ 
havior. All effort on the part of children as well as of older 
people is put forth to avoid penalty or to secure some reward, 
either direct or indirect, present or future. People work for 
wages, play for the inherent pleasure that play affords, culti- 
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vate tie fine arts to vary and enrich emotional life, and ren¬ 
der civic, religious, philanthropic, and other service for the 
joy obtained through the exercise of the higher sentiments. 
Even the struggle for distant goals, such as life beyond the 
grave, does not overlook the idea of reward. Ordinary 
rewards may be either natural or artificial. Natural re¬ 
wards are those which inevitably follow our thoughts, words, 
and deeds. Artificial rewards are those invented and en¬ 
forced by society to make more evident, or more effective, 
the appeals to wholesome conduct. They are made neces¬ 
sary by the fact that the results of behavior are not always 
easily discoverable. This is particularly true for children 
who are less able than older people to see distant and in¬ 
direct compensations and hence more in need of artificial 
rewards to stimulate present effort. 

Social rewards universal. — Why, then, should we ques¬ 
tion the soundness and permanence of a well-conceived sys¬ 
tem of rewards ? If mature people do more effective work 
when the returns appear large, certain, and especially desir¬ 
able, why should we not expect the same of children ? It is 
futile to talk of culture, or rounded development, or remote 
success in life as the only motives to be used in appealing to 
children when artificial stimuli are needed among adults to 
produce conspicuous civic or other institutional attainments. 
The actual problem, therefore, is not to eliminate artifi¬ 
cial rewards but so to devise and administer them as to 
appeal to the higher motives of pupils in see kin g rewards. 
A sanely planned and well-carried-out system of special in¬ 
centives should not only inspire intense effort but should 
be educative in a larger sense. Families, churches, business 
firms, artistic and scholastic societies, and civic and phil- 
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anthropic organizations continually make use of special 
rewards, and if they are to be well managed people should 
be trained for it. Since the school is society's broadest 
training institution it must accept its share of responsi¬ 
bility for habituating young people to struggle for, to honor, 
and to offer only the sort of rewards that are wholesome and 
constructive. It should serve as a social laboratory in 
which only worthy stimuli are exemplified and where pupils 
are made conscious of the motives that should actuate 
noble endeavor. 

Necessity of school rewards. — School incentives to 
behavior, with reference to both study and moral conduct, 
should be based upon the fact that the school is a society in 
which pupils must live and experience the rewards of life. 
It must be made to seem worth while in itself. Mature 
society is organized on the basis of pay for work, and social 
recognition in some form for other services. Since we do 
not pay pupils for performing school tasks, and their interest 
in social recognition is narrow, it is necessary to build up 
incentives that will adequately bridge the gap between 
instinctive activities and deliberately planned effort. 
Distant goals must be drawn nearer and indirect routes 
made plain if we are to secure intensity of endeavor. Adults 
of the serious-minded and ambitious type from which 
teachers have generally been recruited are apt to stress the 
notion that school is a preparation, whereas the pupil 
demands real living. This variance in point of view, with 
the consequent attitudes toward school work, has led to an 
unnecessary gulf between teacher and pupil and caused 
many children to look upon school as something to be en¬ 
dured rather than enjoyed. Under the impulse of a better 
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philosophy of education this situation is being changed; 
but it takes time and effort to overcome inherited traditions 
and reconstruct the attitudes of both teachers and pupils. 

Motivation lies back of intense effort. — It should thus 
be evident that the problem of rewards in its larger sense is 
identical with that of motivation. Since children possess 
in inchoate form all of the desirable human qualities, their 
wants and needs, did we but know how to provide the 
right stimuli to bring them out, would cover the whole range 
of physical, intellectual, and moral growth. The problem 
of effort, therefore, is so to organize school work and school 
life as to appeal to, and direct, existing motives. A large 
share of the recent reorganization of curricula and of im¬ 
provement in methods has been aimed at the development 
of more natural challenges to inherent youthful interests. 
The introduction of stories, handwork, manual training, 
play, and interschool competitions, the project method, 
socialized recitations, and the excursion, have all been 
brought about mainly because of their naturalistic appeal 
to the desire of normal children for activity. It has been 
realized that only when insistent motives are reached can 
the continuous and intensive struggle necessary to educative 
growth be obtained. 

Artificial rewards should supplement natural rewards. — 
The foundational problem in dealing with rewards, then, is 
to see that all phases of school work are adequately motiv¬ 
ated. Wherever native interest on the part of children 
cannot be aroused by the inherent appeal of subject matter, 
artificial rewards should be devised to supplement it. 
School life should be so arranged that emulation, self-esteem, 
the joy of competition, the instinct of workmanship, the 
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desire for leadership and power, the love of service, and the 
craving for appreciation by teachers and fellow pupils can 
be effectively utilized. Proper use of these special appeals 
has the triple function of stimulating intensity of effort, 
serving as a selective agency for discovering the ambitious 
and gifted, and training pupils to respond to the sort of 
compensations society will later offer them. The variety 
in type ranges all the way from sympathetic appreciation 
to the conspicuous awarding of individual or group dis¬ 
tinctions. 

Judicious praise. — The simplest type of reward con¬ 
sists in specific recognition of meritorious work or praise¬ 
worthy conduct. Crude flattery undermines character, but 
judicious praise is an inspiriting process. It is not only a 
matter of justice openly to recognize the extraordinary ef¬ 
fort or the superior work of the pupil, but also an excellent 
teaching device. By virtue of the process of social selection 
and the special training which teachers must undergo, they 
are inclined to be less free with praise than with blame; hence 
they should deliberately cultivate the habit of expressing 
appreciation of right attitudes and uncommon efforts. 
Nor should the idea of praise be limited to the talented; 
often it is most helpful to the pupil of less than ordinary 
ability who tends to become discouraged on account of the 
extra effort necessary to enable him to do average work. 
By no means the least important phase of the teacher’s 
inspiration comes from personal appeals to the wayward 
and overt recognition of superior effort on the part of 
individual pupils. 

Grades as incentives. — Similar in nature to the unfail¬ 
ing recognition of merit is that of grades. In spite of more 
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or less idealistic opposition to the grading and ranking of 
pupils, they have always been used as incentives. That 
grading is a crude device has been proved by every scien¬ 
tific study that has been made of grading systems; but as 
society is at present constituted they are not out of harmony 
with social practice outside the schools and will doubtless 
continue to be used. The problem of the ordinary teacher, 
then, is not to get rid of grades but to administer them in 
such a manner as to make them most helpful in stimulating 
the effort of pupils. Of the various objections to grades, the 
most serious one is the charge that pupils are apt to lose 
sight of the real ends of education in their struggle to 
attain high marks. No doubt a few students will always 
fail to get the right perspective, but as our democratic edu¬ 
cational clientele broadens by virtue of the larger percentage 
of students with other than scholastic ambitions who remain 
in school throughout the compulsory school age, the tendency 
to overemphasize classroom grades will disappear. In fact, 
as school life is enriched by special rewards for various kinds 
of merit, such as may be exemplified in musical, dramatic, 
debating, literary, social, and athletic activities, there is the 
danger that scholastic grades will be undervalued. When 
grades are made as scientifically exact as possible, they should 
provide the pupil with as sound an estimate of his progress 
as the increase of salary provides for the worker. As such 
they appeal to the legitimate ambition of normal individuals 
to excel and to improve their ability to accomplish desirable 
things. 

Prizes.—Another type of incentive in common use is that 
of prizes, honors, scholarships, etc. Much that is puerile 
has been said and written about the giving of prizes and 
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awarding of honors. Struggling for personal distinctions 
may not be the highest motive for effort, but the fact that 
all societies have offered them in variety and profusion 
indicates the effectiveness of their appeal. Contemporary 
religious, philanthropic, artistic, civic, and business organi¬ 
zations make regular use of prizes, bonuses, and honorary 
rewards for meritorious services. If mature people find 
special stimuli necessary to inspire conspicuous effort, why 
should we not expect children — who supposedly require 
more tangible rewards than their elders — both to need and 
to profit by them ? It is not difficult to find inappropriate 
prizes offered, to discover cases of overstimulation of certain 
sensitive and ambitious pupils, and to detect cases of un¬ 
fairness in the awarding or pursuit of laurels and trophies; 
but these things do not inhere in the process and can be 
avoided by reasonable care. When properly safeguarded, 
they serve as a selective agency in locating special talent 
and as a legitimate means of securing the surplus of effort 
which is necessary for superior achievement. 

Need of variety. —A large variety of medals, cash, and 
other prizes, special honors, school insignia, society member¬ 
ships, honorary offices, and for advanced students scholar¬ 
ships and fellowships are frequently offered in well-orga niz ed 
schools. Prizes and medals may be given for special pro¬ 
ficiency in scholarship or conspicuous accomplishment in ex¬ 
tra-curricular activities, such as music, debating, oratory, 
literature, or athletics. Generally speaking, the less the in¬ 
trinsic value of a prize, the higher the pupil motive in strug¬ 
gling for it; but if we can justify the giving of bonuses to 
soldiers and workmen, and scholarships and fellowships to 
college students, it is difficult to find reasons for condemning 
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the giving of books and small monetary rewards to younger 
pupils. Effort put forth to win a prize is not particularly 
different from effort to make a high grade or win the praise 
of teacher and parents. In such cases, it is true, the reward 
does not inhere in the mastery of subject matter or the 
attainments themselves, but are extrinsically, or socially, 
conferred and must be justified on the basis of produ cin g 
desirable social results. Prizes should therefore be confined 
to fields in which the intrinsic rewards of self-development 
and of preparation for later success cannot be made to func¬ 
tion adequately. Taking human nature as it is, instead of 
idealizing it, the only genuine objection to prize giving lies 
in the fact that the list of prizes offered is too small to 
cover the wide range of motives needing special stimulus. 

Honors. — Somewhat less palpably artificial than medals 
and other prizes is the conferring of honors for various 
achievements. They are similar in type to the time- 
honored gift of laurel wreaths to Athenian heroes. “ You 
call these baubles,” said Napoleon, of the ribbons and 
crosses of his Legion of Honor. “ Well, you manage men 
with baubles.” Honors are adapted to serve as stimuli in 
all sorts of activities in which intense student or outside 
interest is clearly manifested. Class or school honor rolls, 
the privilege of representing the room or school in public 
functions, athletic emblems, school letters, and for advanced 
students membership in honor societies, such as Phi Beta 
Kappa and professional fraternities, are types of special 
recognition in common use. They stimulate emulation, 
rivalry, cooperation, leadership and followership, loyalty to 
group demands and social ideals, and they add zest to school 
life. It is diffi cult to conceive a virile school atmosphere 
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which is net surcharged with these and similar emotional 
stimuli, or to find one in winch a thoroughly attractive 
and cohesive school spirit is developed without careful 
cultivation of the habit of generously honoring special 
merit. 

Athletic emblems. — The most striking success in weav¬ 
ing ambition into honorary emblems is shown in athletics. 
Desire to win a football, baseball, basketball, or track letter 
has inspired much heroic and self-sacrificing effort. When¬ 
ever the society, in which a boy or girl is interested, pays 
homage to a particular kind of conduct or attainment, moti¬ 
vation of effort is a simple process. Burning wants will pro¬ 
duce miracles of success. If we could surround scholarship, 
artistic creation, and social service with the halo of respect 
that accompanies athletic prowess, it would be possible to 
make over our civilization in a generation. Nor is this 
an impossible ideal for which to strive. When the Greeks 
centered their adoration in the fine arts, Periclean Athens 
resulted. Any civilization tends to achieve that which it 
idealizes. It is true that formal honors are effective only 
where social sentiment dramatizes the struggle for attain¬ 
ment ; but the public awarding of honors is one of the ways 
of building up this sentiment and dramatizing the occasions 
for its display. It is eminently worth while, therefore, for 
teachers and others interested in the schools to provide ways 
and means for bestowing honors in whatever fields of train¬ 
ing such stimuli can be made fruitful. 

School contests. — Taking the cue from athletics, colleges, 
high schools, and many elementary schools are trying to 
discover means of arousing general interest in scholarship 
and other phases of useful endeavor. Musical, debating, 
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literary, gardening, cooking, farming, typewriting, and 
other subject-matter contests are being established with 
some sort of public acclaim for the winners. Honor rolls in 
rooms, buildings, and school systems are published. Not¬ 
able success has been achieved in cutting down tardiness 
and irregular attendance by conducting inter-room and 
inter-building contests in which student social pressure is 
brought to bear upon the laggards. Hygienic exhibitions 
and health contests are being staged and leadership exalted. 
As educational sentiment broadens and teachers look about 
for positive incentives to take the place of the former in¬ 
effective negative penalties, many more lines of effort may 
be brought within the range of group social pressure and 
thereby made effective. Such cooperative and competitive 
stimuli tend to emotionalize school life and lift it from the 
dry-as-dust atmosphere of earlier school work. 

The school letter. — One of the outstanding recent 
movements is that of generalizing the struggle for an all¬ 
school emblem. Instead of conferring the school letter 
on athletes only, provisions are made whereby any pupil 
showing either varied superiority or conspicuous attainment 
may win the coveted honor. An excellent illustration of 
this is shown in the Speyer School, New York city. 1 The 
underlying idea is “ to have each wearer of our school letter 
an all-around leader and an example of everything that is 
highest and best in our school life.” Speyer ratings range 
from 1, which shows the highest success, to 5, which indicates 
failure. The requirements for the Speyer “ S ” are handed 
to each boy who enters the school. They are as follows: 

1 J. K. Van Denburg, The Junior High School Idea, 213-218. 
Used by permission of the publishers, Henry Holt and Company. 
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A. General Requirements. 

x. In order to gain the Speyer “S”, students must work towards a 
total of not less than 280 points, selected from the ones herein¬ 
after described. 

2. At least 70 points must be secured in each division, as 70 points 
in physical , 70 points in social , 70 points in moral, and 70 points 
in mental. 

3. Additional points above 70 remaining may be gained without 
reserve under any or all of the other divisions. 

4. To those students gaining a total of 430 points, the Speyer 
Sweater will be awarded. 

5. No student will be elegible for the Speyer “S” until he has 
completed one year at Speyer School, or for the Speyer Sweater 
until he has completed one and a half years 

I. Physical Efficiency. — 70 Points Required. Points Max, 

1. Making one or more of the Class Teams. 10 

2. Making one or more of the School Teams . .... 15 

3. The correction within six months, or marked improve¬ 
ment, of any physical handicaps relating to eyes, nose, 

skin, throat, feet, etc. 10 

4. Retaining perfect posture while standing, sitting, or 

performing any exercises for a period of six months, and 
receiving a mark not less than 2 from the leaders . . 10 

5. Bringing evidence from parents or guardians that im¬ 
mediately on rising in the morning, a cold shower or wet- 
cloth nib or cold-air bath with deep breathing exercise 


has been for six months practiced regularly at home . 10 20 

6. Presenting evidence of having attended hikes cov¬ 

ering within four months not less than 100 miles, or an 
equivalent in outdoor group activity acceptable to the 
judges.10 30 

7. Giving proof of knowing a scientific health regimen 
suitable to your age, covering 

(a) A proper diet for three meals 
(h) Proper sleeping regulations 

(c) Other essential health rules • .. 15 
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II. Social Efficiency. 

1. Being a member of one or more accredited school clubs 

with a record of attending at least 15 meetings for the term 20 

2. Acting efficiently as leader or official, or doing conspicu¬ 
ously meritorious committee work in any club, entire term 20 

3. Knowing the first and the last names and speaking more 
than once or twice a month to not less than 50 pupils in 
Speyer School outside of those in your own school year. 10 25 

4. Proving that you have genuinely helped at one time or 

another at least 5 different schoolmates in their studies 
and habits. (This is the opposite of permitting class¬ 
mates to copy your home work.). 20 

5. Work done with any single individual resulting in his 

marked physical, mental, or moral improvement ... 5 20 

6. Being especially helpful in some definite, responsible way 

to a teacher, for a period not less than four months . . 20 

7. Being active in the organization or maintenance of a 
voluntary group leading towards higher ideals, mentally, 
morally, socially, or physically, in one or more special fields 10 25 

III. Mental Efficiency. 

1. Having a record of no 4 ? s in any subject (unless just cause 

can be given) for a period of four months. 30 

2. Receiving four ratings better than 3 during the previous 

four months, with no rating below 3.10 40 

3. Receiving in physical training a mark averaging not less 

than 2 for 4 consecutive months in alertness and control 10 20 

4. Submitting an original set of four acceptable essays on 
school work written at home, not required as school work 10 40 

5. Submitting in writing at least three practical ways in 

which you think that you have helped or are trying to help 
to make Speyer School more interesting or better in any 
way regarding the courses of study, methods of work, or 
school administration.10 30 

6. Composing a school song or class play, song, or cheer 
which shall be adopted by the class or school, or writing 

a story accepted by the school paper.10 20 

SMITH CON. SCH. DIS. —14 
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IV. Moral Efficiency. 

1. Receiving a mark not less than 2 in “reliability” for the 

term.. 20 

2. Receiving a mark averaging not less than 2 in “self- 

control” for the term. 20 

3. Bringing absolutely convincing proof, indorsed by parent 

and teachers, showing the maintenance of four good 
habits of character regularly practiced for at least four 
months at home and in school.10 40 

4. Showing evidence whereby you helped arouse the opin¬ 

ion of the class against an individual or a group of in¬ 
dividuals who by actions or words tended towards the 
setting up of bad practices. 20 

5. Writing a digest of not less than 500 words as to what 
your idea is as to the make-up practices of a courageous, 
fair and square, self-controlled, and clean young man 

who lives up to the Speyer Creed.10 40 

The administration of rewards. — In the administration 
of rewards there are a number of principles to which teachers 
should adhere. They are not dissimilar from those enun¬ 
ciated for guidance in the use of punishment. Probably the 
most important of these principles are: first, special rewards 
should be democratic, that is, open to all alike and appealing 
to large numbers of pupils; second, they should be as well 
' adapted as possible to the training of children to struggle 
for the sort of rewards society is likely to offer them in 
later years; third, they should appeal to as high motives as 
pupils can effectively respond to. 

Rewards should have a wide appeal. — The first of these 
principles is simple but is often violated. Too many 
prizes are awarded in fields in which few pupils are inter¬ 
ested. If the competing list is small, the results must neces¬ 
sarily be limited. Any suspicion of favoritism must be 
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avoided; but if a reward is worth offering at all it is worth 
the time and effort of teachers to cultivate a desire for it. 
Since education is a comprehensive process and the idea of 
motivation underlies each phase of it, an ideal system of 
rewards would be as varied as the talents we wish to stimu¬ 
late. Thus a school u letter ” awarded for a variety of 
accomplishments rather than for a single type of ability, is 
more democratic in its appeal and should have a wider 
influence. Without doubt the craze for athletic prowess 
has twisted the perspective of many youths; but the in¬ 
tensity of effort secured by awarding athletic emblems 
suggests the value of complete motivation and points the 
way to the stimulation of other types of educative activity. 

Rewards should harmonize with social practice. — With 
regard to the second principle, it should be clear that certain 
kinds of rewards are more in accord with the demands of life 
than others. Since the purpose of giving special rewards to 
children is to bridge artificially the gap between the post¬ 
poned results of conduct and present inertia, the types of 
reward most conducive to education are those most in 
harmony with the stimuli likely to be encountered in later 
years. If society needs and rewards orators, musicians, 
writers, scholars, executives, and personality leaders, hon¬ 
ors awarded in those fields should provide effective training. 
Likewise prizes and medals should be so conditioned that 
they will encourage socially efficient habits rather than 
sporadic achievement. For example, if continuous health 
is more significant and desirable than mere physical skill, 
the rewards offered should aim to stimulate proper habits 
of health rather than superiority in athletic achievement. 
In other words, artificial stimuli should be so devised and 
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administered that they will add intensity of effort in the 
development of socially efficient behavior. 

Rewards should appeal to high motives. — Concerning 
the third principle it should be noted that the motives of 
effort range all the way from pure self-seeking to altruism. 
If education is to cultivate the higher sentiments in pupils, 
the motives appealed to should be as altruistic as can be 
made effective. It is for this reason that honors are superior 
to monetary prizes ; and group emblems, to personal distinc¬ 
tions. Struggle for self-advancement is better than in¬ 
dolence, but wherever the ideal of service to others can be 
made the inspiration to effort, the effects on character devel¬ 
opment are assured. Not the least of the values of the 
boy-scout movement, of the Carnegie hero medals, and of 
certain honor fraternities based upon school service, is the 
quality of the virtues they stimulate. Constructive char¬ 
acter building depends more upon positive incentives than 
upon negative restraints; consequently teachers must learn 
to measure pupil deportment by positive rather than nega¬ 
tive standards and devise means of encouraging the higher 
types of conduct. 

Group rewards. — One other phase of school incentives 
must not be overlooked. It has been the traditional 
practice to give prizes for individual rather than group 
achievement; but as our society becomes more highly 
organized and differentiated it is necessary to universalize 
habits of group service and response to group appeals. If 
social service is to be held up as an ideal, it is essential that 
we build up in our schools a variety of stimuli to promote 
the sense of group responsibility. This is being attempted 
by the offering of banners, society cups and emblems, 
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athletic trophies, room, school, district, and even state and 
national championships in oratory, in debating, in musical 
choruses and in other curricular and extra-curricular group 
enterprises. Working for a personal distinction develops 
self-control and provides individual discipline, while strug¬ 
gling for a group honor inculcates social discipline and de¬ 
velops loyalty, cooperability, leadership and followership, 
and social self-control. Effort in the one case is ego-centric 
while in the other it is socio-centric, the one stimulating 
individual energy, the other, social energy. Furthermore, 
special group rewards are not only useful in kindling the 
spirit of future social service but the spread of the project- 
problem method of teaching, of the socialized recitation, 
and of self-governing school groups makes necessary a 
continuous appeal to the social spirit in daily school w r ork. 
No better use of prizes and honors can be made than to 
employ them in fostering teamwork and inspiring a whole¬ 
some all-school spirit. 

Summary. — The problem of rewards is similar to that 
of punishment. Theoretically, every thought and act 
should lead to a natural penalty or reward, but, since the 
results of behavior are not always immediate or easily dis¬ 
coverable, artificial penalties and rewards are valuable. 
When large, certain, and especially desirable rewards are 
necessary to secure the best work from the mature, we 
should scarcely expect children to put forth very heroic 
efforts for such intangible rewards as culture, rounded 
development, or a happy and successful maturity. Since 
we do not “ pay ” pupils for study, it is necessary to build 
up incentives to bridge the gap between instinctive activities 
and deliberately directed effort for distant gdals. This 
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requires adequate motivation for all work that is expected 
to be superior. The simplest type of reward is expressed 
appreciation. Grades, prizes, and honors are other types 
in general use. Among the most efficient stimuli may be 
classed competitive enterprises for which the school letter 
is granted. All special rewards should make as wide an 
appeal as possible, should train children to struggle for the 
kinds of reward that society is likely to offer them in later 
years, and should appeal to the highest motives to which 
pupils can effectively respond. Wherever group rewards 
can be used, they make a special appeal to cooperative and 
altruistic service. 


QUESTIONS 

1. How do you account for the change of interest among school 
people from the poorer to the better students ? 

2. What were the gains from the earlier crusade which emphasized 
the adaptation of instruction to the weaker pupils ? 

3. What are the dangers to be encountered in paying deliberate 
attention to stimulating the abler pupils ? 

4. Distinguish between natural and artificial rewards. Why may 
we not rely upon natural rewards in school work? 

5. Do you think the work of a poor student is likely to be in¬ 
jured by a knowledge of his intelligence quotient? How might this 
knowledge be used to encourage the learning of scholastic work both 
by those who are slow and those who are quick? 

6. Why are teachers more apt to err on the side of blame than 
on the side of praise in dealing with pupils? 

7. To what extent is it praiseworthy to work for high grades? 
Do you think pupils would do as effective work where no grades 
except pass and failure were used ? Would they be do mina ted by any 
higher motives under such a system? 

8. If school letters were awarded for scholarship, do you think it 
possible that they would be as much sought as are athletic letters ? 
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9. Why do so many pupils speak contemptuously of the “grind” 
and the “bookworm ”? 

10. Do you think interschool contests in various phases of scholar¬ 
ship, such as geography, history, Latin, and algebra, would be helpful 
in building up a respect for regular school work? 

11. What are the special values of generalizing the q ualifi cations 
for the school letter, as in the Speyer Junior High School ? 

12. Would it be possible, or wise, to award a school letter for con¬ 
tinued health and physical fitness rather than for athletic prowess? 

13. What dangers to the public schools may result from the 
college crusade to limit attendance by rigidly sifting out those with 
poor scholastic grades ? 

14. Can you suggest a method whereby the school letter might 
be awarded for “superior general conduct” that would make an 
effective appeal ? 

15. What sorts of group rew r ard can you mention that are being 
successfully used? What are the special virtues of such rewards? 

16. Can you suggest a feasible plan for awarding honors to the 
student, or students, who contribute most to the building up of school 
spirit? 


PROBLEMS 

a. A sixth-grade teacher finds that two of her pupils can do much 
more work than she can require of the others. Should she ask them 
to do more? 

b . A teacher has been convinced that she is, both by temperament 
and habit, overcritical of her students. What steps can she take to 
change her attitude? 

c. Miss Smith finds that her pupils are much more interested in 
getting good grades than in doing good work. How should she 
proceed in changing the attitude ? 

d. A boy has been taunted by his classmates with being a “goody- 
goody” and teacher’s pet. He is sensitive and begins deliberately 
to neglect his work. What should the teacher do ? 

e. In the South End Junior High School it is desired to award the 
school letter for “superior general conduct.” It is feared, however, 
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that it will not take rank with athletic letters and the winner will be 

sneered at. How might respect for it be built up? 

/. A patron wants to offer a prize for the best student in Caesar. 

No other prizes are offered in the high school. Should the offer be 

accepted? 
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CHAPTER X 


STUDENT PARTICIPATION IN SCHOOL CONTROL 

N O more striking phenomenon has appeared in the 
realm of school discipline during the last quarter 
of a century than the increase of student partici¬ 
pation in school control. It has been a vital factor in the 
changed atmosphere of college, secondary", and elementary 
education. The movement has led to all sorts of experi¬ 
ments in student government, good, bad, and in diff erent 
Impossible success has been claimed for these experiments 
and improbable viciousness imputed. Controversies have 
raged that were frequently heated, sometimes 'virulent, 
occasionally illuminating, and always unnecessary. As 
usual with controversialists, speakers and writers on the 
subject have generally shown more heat than light and 
consequently have tended to befog rather than clarify the 
issue. 

The real situation is that the series of attempts at pupil 
government has merely formed the skirmish line of the larger 
movement to increase the responsibility of pupils for the 
control of their own conduct. This latter tendency is 
universal and inevitable. It is the outgrowth of three 
distinct but related trends in our present-day society. 

Social backgrounds of pupil participation. — The first 
of these trends is that toward the emancipation of children. 
In no previous age has their function in the social economy 
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of life been adequately appreciated. Primitive peoples 
everywhere have tended to neglect or exploit the immature. 
Only advanced societies have recognized fully the “ mean¬ 
ing of infancy 75 and even yet we are groping for means of 
utilizing the whole of this period in efficient preparation 
for increasing the total product of maturity. Accompany¬ 
ing the attitude of disrespect was a failure to understand 
the nature and possibilities of children. When not ignored, 
they were generally suppressed. Obedience rather than 
initiative, imitation rather than originality, and subservi¬ 
ence rather than self-direction, were the childish virtues 
extolled and cultivated. 

With the prevision that led to universal education, how¬ 
ever, came a demand for child study and its utilization for 
increasing social efficiency. Psychologists began to in¬ 
vestigate the individual child, and sociologists to analyze 
children’s groups. This scientific approach forced a recogni¬ 
tion of the fact that boys and girls have in potential form 
all the qualities that maturity makes kinetic. It was 
shown that increasing age does not add new instincts, 
capacities, and character traits but merely provides ex¬ 
perience and opportunities for developing those already 
existing. Knowledge, skill, and virtue are not absolute but 
relative attainments, no child being without potentialities 
in each field and no adult being master in any one of them. 
The net result of this added insight into the nature of 
children was a realization that they possess hitherto un¬ 
suspected capacities for self-direction and for assuming 
responsibilities. The curve of growth in self-control and 
social responsiveness, while starting rather low in childhood, 
rises rapidly during youth. Likewise in its upward sweep 
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no level plateaus have been revealed where self-government 
might be set in operation with unqualified success. Even 
the traditional age of twenty-one does not guarantee ma¬ 
turity, and the kindergarten years do not show a complete 
lack of a sense of responsibility. This would suggest that 
there is no age at which it might not be profitable to share 
the control of school conduct with children, and no age in 
which they are fitted to assume the whole burden. 

Improved pedagogy of human behavior. — The second 
trend of social sentiment affecting pupil participation in 
school control is the development of a sounder pedagogy of 
human behavior. Thinking people have been made to see 
that character is not formed by the repetition of ethical 
platitudes or the memorization of commandments. Neither 
children nor adults act so much upon the basis of precepts 
and principles as from the impulsion of wants and fears, 
likes and dislikes, tastes and habits. Morality, like flesh 
and blood, grows by what it feeds on; therefore, the only 
substantial method of cultivating desirable qualities is a 
regimen of activities which gives repeated exercise to the 
sort of virtues we desire to develop. Formerly morals 
were definitely separated from intellectual characteristics: 
psychology and sociology have forced us to recognize that 
they originate in the same brain and are subject to the same 
psychic and social laws. 

This improved pedagogy of social conduct has permeated 
every phase of life. It is the outgrowth of the principle that 
we learn to do by doing. First applied fully in the highly 
organized industrial world, it spread into the trades, pro¬ 
fessions, and smaller businesses. Its use in the higher realms 
of political life led to its adoption in the lower ranks of the 
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civil sendee. The loss of faith in the religious stimulus of 
pulpit fulminations paved the way for an organized and 
working church. The undermining of parental “ au¬ 
thority ” brought about a new alignment of parent-child 
relations. Thus in all phases of institutional work the 
laboratory method of developing skill and ability to serve 
took the place of hortatory injunctions and dependence upon 
formal instruction. 

Use of laboratory methods. — Quite naturally this newer 
vision of the mainsprings of behavior entered the schools. 
Laboratory methods were adopted in science, the kinder¬ 
garten and primary grades substituted activities for formal 
drills, and manual training, domestic economy, practical 
arts, and playground work were introduced into the upper 
grades. A program of extra-curricular activities was ac¬ 
cepted in the colleges and high schools. All of these reforms 
demanded a new type of discipline based upon the same 
laboratory principles. If instruction was to be remodeled 
to fit the nature and needs of children, methods of control 
must likewise be remodeled. The result was a recognition 
of the desire of pupils to share in the making of the school 
regulations which they were expected to obey and a deliber¬ 
ate attempt to inspire them to cooperate in enforcing 
proper decorum. In most cases this pupil participation 
was informal but in others it led to the organization of 
formal self-governing leagues. 

Necessity for laboratory training in democracy. — The 
third trend in modem society which has distinctly reacted 
upon student participation is the universal spread of de¬ 
mocracy. Democratic ideals and practices have dominated 
every step in recent progress. Politics, business, religion. 
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philanthropy, amusements, family affairs, social relation¬ 
ships, the fine arts, and cultural societies have all been 
readjusted to meet democratic imperatives. These institu¬ 
tions have adopted more or less of democratic machinery 
which can be managed effectively only by individuals who 
are trained to appreciate, to comprehend, and to act upon 
democratic principles. Therefore society has turned to the 
schools as its chief agency for developing socially useful 
qualities and demanded that they prepare students for 
participation in democratic institutional life. 

Just how can citizens be prepared for efficient action in 
democratically managed institutions? When this problem 
was confronted by teachers there could be but one answer, 
by experience and training in a democratic environment. 
Consequently educational aims, curricula, and methods 
are in process of reconstruction to meet the demands of 
democratic training. But we are continually reminded 
that discipline has lagged behind and that autocratic 
traditions still prevail in school government. That the 
demand for a new type of control comes from without the 
school as well as from within is evidenced by the fact that 
some of the most persistent organizers of school republics 
and other self-government schemes are non-school men. 
Many of the most illuminating experiments in youthful 
group control, such as the George Junior Republic, have 
been made independent of the schools. Nevertheless their 
success has had wide influence on school discipline, and 
everywhere the process of democratization through sharing 
with pupils the responsibility for the control of school 
conduct, is making progress. 

Experimental nature of youthful conduct. — The basis 
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of this enlarged pupil participation in school government 
is a changed attitude toward the nature and purposes of 
discipline. When school discipline was treated as a means 
rather than an end in education, when character develop¬ 
ment was subordinated to instruction, and when subject- 
matter tests were made the final arbiters of successful school 
work, the question of sharing the control of school conduct 
with pupils could be airily dismissed. But when teachers 
began to realize that discipline is the direct pathway to 
moral education, the problem of how to make it construc¬ 
tive became insistent. Not only repression, but expression, 
must be secured. The ideal of mere passive docility slowly 
gave way to the encouragement of active participation in 
school affairs. Obedience, and mental and moral recep¬ 
tivity, are still prized; but along with them teachers are 
cultivating initiative, originality, and self-reliance. Stu¬ 
dents are no longer expected to content themselves with 
memorizing and reproducing the thoughts of others; they 
are urged to weigh and question, to experiment, to investi¬ 
gate. If this attitude is sought in intellectual behavior, 
why not in moral? And if an experimental attitude toward 
conduct is to be maintained, discipline must permit reason¬ 
able freedom, independence, and self-direction. The sine 
qua non of any sane appraisal of the varied attempts at 
pupil government, therefore, is a frank recognition of the 
fact that discipline should have an educative purpose in 
and of itself. 

Pupil government not easy. — Before examining the 
nature and possibilities of pupil self-government, one other 
fact must be made perfectly clear. The purpose of a school 
city, republic, student council, or other form of self-govern- 
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ment, is not to make the problem of discipline easier. No 
device, or type of machinery, or trick of legerdemain will 
enable the teacher to shift his responsibility for the conduct 
of pupils to any other shoulders than his own. Society 
pays him for this work and it has a right to expect results. 
Hence any teacher who is looking for a royal road to 
orderliness and regimented obedience to traditional decorum 
had better stick to the autocratic formulary in which he 
has probably been trained. “ Beneficent tyranny ” is with¬ 
out doubt the simplest method of control for children and 
adolescents. But it may not be the most educative and it 
certainly does not give any very specific training for the 
sort of social activities in which children will later be called 
upon to take part. On the other hand, if the members of 
a teaching staff are able and willing to tolerate the crudities, 
uncertainties, and perversities of youth, to sympathize and 
bear with them in their struggles to attain self-control and 
group mastery, and if they have enough social vision to 
inspire them to practice the inchoate virtues they will need 
to exercise in meeting the problems of a more complex 
adult society, then and only then will it be safe to 
entertain thoughts of a formal plan for democratic school 
control. 

Probably the best approach to a specific study of pupil 
government is through an analysis of some of the notable 
experiments in the control of children’s groups. Although 
not made under school conditions the most famous and by 
no means the least valuable of these for educative purposes 
is the George Junior Republic. 

The George Junior Republic. — Mr. William R. George 
is not only a unique character but he has had a unique 
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experience. Bom and reared to the age of fourteen on a 
New York farm, he then went to live in New York city. 
He chose to enter business instead of going to college and in 
a few years became a successful jewelry manufacturer. But 
his avocation was boys, and he developed an extensive ac¬ 
quaintance with them in the lower Bast Side of Manhattan. 
Able to see beneath the surface of the boys’ gangs he had 
a rare faculty for gaining the confidence of the young 
<f toughs who were their leaders. He became an expert 
boxer, learned their ways and ideals, and soon found him¬ 
self their champion. He conceived the idea of utilizing the 
gang instinct in support of law instead of in opposition to 
it. Consequently he organized and led a “ law-and-order ” 
gang among them whose mission was to aid in cleaning up 
that part of the city. 

From his experience in the city Mr. George developed the 
idea of taking a group of young gangsters to the country 
for a summer vacation. For this purpose he secured the 
use of a ramshackle farm building near Ithaca, New York. 
His first expedition was in the summer of 1890, and the next 
year he took two parties of 125 boys and girls for two weeks 
each. During the following summer these groups were 
doubled in numbers; but doubts began to assail Mr. George 
concerning the moral effects of these excursions. Clothing, 
food, and other gifts had been showered upon his fresh-air 
proteges until the idea of “ booty ” seemed to dominate their 
minds. The result was that during the summer of 1894 
the rule of work for all permanent gifts was introduced. 
This rule led to serious struggles but ended in such triumph 
that henceforth all were required to work also for their 
food. 
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Introduction of jury trial. — Likewise the duty of punish¬ 
ing marauders on neighboring apple orchards, etc., assumed 
disagreeable proportions. After flogging boys until he was 
tired, one morning Mr. George suddenly decided to put the 
question of punishment to a vote of the boys. The response 
led to the establishment of jury trial for all offenses. The 
success of these experiments gave Mr. George the germinal 
ideas of the Junior Republic. During the following months, 
therefore, the Junior Republic Association was incorporated 
and the next summer found Mr. George, aided by a few 
voluntary helpers, in charge of a forty-eight-acre farm and 
one hundred and forty-four boys and girls. They estab¬ 
lished the George Junior Republic as a replica of our larger 
republic. All of the boys and girls were citizens under 
their own elected executive, legislative, and judicial officers. 
Mr. George temporarily retained much of the authority 
but gradually relinquished it to the citizens as they proved 
their capacity for self-direction. 

From these rude and tentative beginnings a world-famous 
experiment in juvenile control has evolved. The forty- 
eight-acre farm has expanded to the ownership or control of 
three hundred and fifty acres. A few inadequate farm 
buildings have grown into a thriving village with nearly a 
dozen residence cottages, a hotel, general store, bank, school, 
chapel, small factories, city hall, etc. All of the citizens 
work, all go to school, and all take part in the government. 
Business enterprises are let out under contract by the 
Republic Association to citizens who employ others to aid 
in carrying on the work. Aluminum money, interchange¬ 
able at the bank for United States currency, is used within 
the village. Fanning, carpentry, plumbing, printing, bak- 
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ing, road building and mending, laundry, and domestic 
service constitute the chief industries. 

Since the Junior Republic comprises only a farm and 
small village and must conduct a school and other com¬ 
munity enterprises, it is not self-supporting. The residue 
of expenses is made up by parents and subscribing organiza¬ 
tions but no special favors to individual citizens are per¬ 
mitted. Originally “general badness” was a prime requi¬ 
site to entrance but later others were also admitted. The 
age limit, too, which was originally twelve years, has been 
raised to sixteen. The entrants are mainly from the lists of 
youths paroled from juvenile courts, wealthy incorrigibles 
who are thought to need the regimen of work, and volunteer 
youths who desire the opportunities provided for education 
and experience. All must work part of the day and attend 
school the remainder. Each manages his own finances and 
earns whatever his labor and ingenuity makes possible. 
Boys and girls live in separate cottages, managed by a 
matron, but they are allowed much freedom of association. 

Government of the Junior Republic. — The government 
is in the hands of a president, vice president, secretary of 
state, secretary of the treasury, supreme court, and chief of 
police. Originally laws were made by an elected legislature 
but this was changed to a monthly town meeting. The 
director has a possible veto on acts of the citizens, which is 
never used, and the directors of the Junior Republic Cor¬ 
poration act as a court of appeal from decisions of the village 
court. Citizen officers receive a small amount of pay, but 
never enough to exempt them from work. 

Do the citizen officers and the town meeting, Mr. George 
is often asked, ever make mistakes ? Yes, inevitably, is the 
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reply. The republic is not a utopia. When they make 
mistakes, however, they are allowed to suffer until these mis¬ 
takes are corrected. After twenty years of experience Mr. 
George’s faith in the Junior Republic idea is expressed in the 
following quotation from the concluding words of his book; 

“ I know that it will succeed because underneath the idea 
rests the principles that have caused our country to become 
a great nation and I believe in our country and its ideals. 
If our Republican form of government is wrong, then the 
Junior Republic is wrong. If our Republican form of 
government is right, the Junior Republic is right, for they 
are identical. Granting this fact, the only opportunity for 
difference of opinion is that some may say young people are 
not capable of assuming and fulfilling such responsibility as 
devolves upon them in a Junior Republic. I reply that a long 
experience has taught me that they are absolutely capable 1 

Results of the Junior Republic. — The results of the 
Freeville experiment are numerous. In the first place it 
has u graduated ” several hundred young citizens, most of 
them with doubtful prospects, into our larger republic. 
Of the later success of the first 787 boys and girls who 
passed through the republic Mr. George gives the following 


estimate: 

Excellent.57 

Good .355 

Fair. 204 

Bad.56 

Dead .22 

Unaccounted for ...... 93 


1 William R. George, The Junior Republic, used by permission of 
the publishers, D. Appleton & Company. 
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The second result has been the spread of the idea until 
by the close of 1912 eight other Junior Republics had been 
established in this country and one in England. They are 
located at Redington, Pa., Annapolis Junction, Md., 
Litchfield, Conn., Chino, Calif., Grove City, Pa., Fleming- 
ton Junction, N. J., and Moorestown, N. J. In 1908 the 
National Association of Junior Republics was founded to 
serve as a clearing house of information and advice and to 
maintain a training school for prospective citizens and 
helpers. Mr. George was made its director. 

The third result has been its influence on the management 
of juvenile institutions (also adult penal and philanthropic 
colonies), and upon school discipline. Prior to 1911 Mr. 
George believed that an economic basis was necessary for 
effective self-government. As a result of personal investi¬ 
gation, however, he was converted to the belief that or¬ 
ganized public opinion alone was powerful enough among 
young people to make self-government workable. Since 
then he has been an advocate of self-government wherever 
young people are assembled under proper surveillance, 
particularly in schools. Hundreds of school men who have 
visited and studied the Freeville Republic have been in¬ 
spired to extend added responsibility to the pupils under 
their control and many have adopted modified forms of 
republic machinery. 

Mr. Gill and the school city. — Contemporary with 
Mr. George in his advocacy of juvenile self-government was 
Mr. Wilson L. Gill, of Philadelphia. After varied experi¬ 
ences with working boys, gained as manager of a manufac¬ 
turing plant, and also in organizing the Sons and Daughters 
of the American Revolution, Mr. Gill founded the American 
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Patriotic League. It was chartered by Congress in 1891 
and had for its primary purpose the teaching of citizenship 
to boys and girls. Its avowed method was to learn to do 
by doing and many voluntary classes were organized. His 
first opportunity to try his theories under conditions ap¬ 
proximating those of the public schools was in the vacation 
schools of the city of New York in 1897. Eleven hundred 
children between the ages of five and fifteen were organized 
into a school city. They were given a charter and permitted 
to elect a mayor, a president of the council, three judges, a 
sheriff, an attorney, a city clerk, and a council composed of 
two boys and one girl from each room. The mayor ap¬ 
pointed and the council confirmed commissioners of health, 
cleanliness, public works, and a police force. The entire 
school was the unit of organization and each room was 
made a ward. 

“ The results of the vacation-school experiment, 55 says 
Mr. Gill, “ were so immediate, so evident, and so delightful 
that every person connected with it, both children and 
adults, rejoiced in the splendid demonstration. 55 It at¬ 
tracted so much attention that it was tried out in several 
neighboring schools during the year and when Gen. Leonard 
Wood went to Cuba as military governor of the island Mr. 
Gill was taken along as general supervisor of moral and 
civic training. In this capacity he organized the 3600 
school rooms of Cuba on the republican model. Concerning 
this work, General Wood wrote: “ The results were most 
satisfactory; indeed, they were so satisfactory that I un¬ 
hesitatingly commend the idea as worthy of most serious 
consideration. . . . This system would, I believe, be 
especially valuable in all schools, and would result in our 
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children being much better equipped for the discharge of 
their civic responsibilities.” 

Henceforth Mr. Gill became an enthusiastic propa¬ 
gandist of school cities and republics in all of our schools. 
He has written and lectured extensively and aided in the 
organization of self-governing machinery in schools through¬ 
out the country. In 1911, as special government agent, he 
introduced the plan into many Indian schools. With the 
zeal of a typical reformer, Mr. Gill tried for years (happily 
without success), to get legislation from cities, states, and 
Congress to install supervisors to extend his plan. 

Similar in type to the work of Mr. Gill has been that of 
Richard Welling as chairman of the Self-government 
Committee of the New York School Citizens League. 
Mr. Welling is also a propagandist and reformer, interested 
mainly in the better functioning of civic training. Each of 
these men has had a stimulating influence upon teachers, 
but the greatest value of their work has been in preparing 
the public for a sympathetic appreciation of whatever 
advanced steps the schools may take. 

The Boy Scouts as a disciplinary organization. — Even 
more significant in its effect upon school discipline than the 
junior republic and school-city movements has been the 
organization and development of the Boy Scouts. The 
Boy Scout organization was founded in England by Sir 
Robert Baden-Powell in 1908. The American division was 
chartered by Congress in 1910 and was a combination of the 
Woodcraft Indians, established by Ernest Thompson Seton 
and the Sons of Daniel Boone, organized by Dan C. Beard. 

The Boy Scout organization aims to train boys twelve to 
eighteen years of age in self-reliance, manhood, and good 
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citizenship. Each boy is required to take the following 
oath: On my honor, I promise that I will do my best, 

(1) to do my duty to God and my country and to obey the 
Scout laws; (2) to help other people at all times; (3) to 
keep myself physically strong, mentally awake, and morally 
straight.” The organization’s motto is, “ Be prepared,” 
and its fundamental principle is, u Do a Good Turn Daily.” 
The twelve points of the Scout law to w T hich each boy 
subscribes are: a scout is trustworthy, loyal, helpful, 
friendly, courteous, kind, obedient, cheerful, thrifty, brave, 
clean, and reverent. 

The Boy Scout regime. — The Boy Scouts are organized 
into patrols of eight boys each under their own elected 
leader. Three or four patrols are united into a troop under 
a mature scoutmaster. Literature is provided and through 
laboratory practice the boys are taught first aid, life saving, 
trac kin g, signaling, nature lore, seamanship, camping, etc. 
Ceremonial and service, repression and activity, fun and 
work, nature study and civic participation, are mingled in 
wholesome proportions. In regular meeting and summer 
camp, in daily contacts and occasional celebrations, the 
scouts are trained to compete and cooperate, to conquer 
obstacles, and to assume responsibility for their own con¬ 
duct. Such a regime, compounded of individual inde¬ 
pendence and gang loyalty, cannot but have a powerful 
influence on youthful education. 

Dr. James E. Russell, of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, has characterized the educative value of the 
Boy Scout movement as follows: u I regard the scout 
movement as one of the most valuable educational agencies 
of this generation. One lesson of the European War is that 
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American boys must be trained in patriotism and in those 
homely virtues which would make for civic order and social 
stability. I hope to see the time when every American 
schoolboy will look forward to becoming a good scout and 
will be trained to incorporate the ideas of the boy scout into 
his life as an American citizen. 

“ The movement is distinctly non-military — but it is 
preparatory to good citizenship and everyday service. It 
furnishes physical training to the boy and accustoms him to 
outdoor life and camping. It gives him a purpose that is 
suited to his age and appeals to his boyish traits. It 
utilizes to good advantage the gang spirit. It is remark¬ 
ably appealing in teaching him keen w r ork and instills 
in him high ideals. This, in a sense, is more than military 
training ever can do, in that it develops character, initiative, 
and intelligence. 

“ Give me one million boy scouts grown into manhood and 
I will fear neither foreign domination nor internal social 
disorder. But w T e ought to have more than one million to 
fall back upon. We ought to have five millions of boy 
scouts in this country. 

“ This movement should receive the support of the 
schools throughout the country.” 1 

Disciplinary influence of the Girl Scouts.—What the 
Boy Scout organization is doing for 300,000 American boys, 
the Girl Scouts and Campfire Girls are attempting to 
accomplish for their sisters. The sheltered life which 
tradition has prescribed for girls has deprived them of the 
opportunity to develop self-dependence, ingenuity, and 

1 Quoted from Strayer and Engelhardt, The Classroom Teacher, 
PP- 316-3 17* 
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fellowship. They have been forbidden strenuous physical 
activity and free expression. A certain shy and cleanly 
primness has been idealized. The small girl’s range of con¬ 
tacts have been less wide and heterogeneous than that of 
her brother and her amusements have not taken the form 
of strictly disciplined team games. Girls’ cliques have 
had less freedom for a physical outlet of the instinctive 
competitive spirit than boys 5 gangs, and hence they have 
been compelled to vent through linguistic channels what¬ 
ever ill will their uncongenial contacts have brought about. 
If their sportsmanship does not develop as rapidly as that of 
boys, as is repeatedly asserted, it is not due to a more 
limited inheritance of good will but to a lack of opportunity 
for cultivating the group spirit. 

Some of these repressive traditions may be sound and 
wholesome but those inequalities which limit the develop¬ 
ment of desirable traits should certainly be eliminated. In 
our day, when women must share political, philanthropic, 
religious, and other associated responsibilities, training in 
cooperation and competition, leadership and foUow T ership, 
and in organizational routine is needed. It can be given 
only through abundant practice in organized group work 
and should be begun as early in life as possible. Therefore 
whatever independence of spirit and group responsiveness 
the Girl Scouts and Campfire Girls and similar organizations 
can instill will aid quite definitely in solving the disciplinary 
problems of school life. 

Other elements in the social background. — In addition 
to the above outstanding social influences which have reacted 
upon school discipline are such organizations as the junior 
religious societies (Endeavor, Epworth League, Hi Y, etc.), 
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junior athletic leagues, and the Junior Red Cross. The 
last-mentioned organization is even trying to mobilize the 
spirit of service and brotherly love of children among widely 
separated races. In fact, every institution with a broad 
outlook has in recent years liberalized its ideas of the 
treatment and control of children. It may be true, as many 
reformers in the field allege, that the schools are laggards 
in the process. Without doubt the social background is 
being cultivated and it warrants the attempt to introduce 
more democracy and shared responsibility into school con¬ 
trol. As the chief agency of the state for the development 
of all forms of due efficiency, the schools should be expected 
to use a socialized discipline that will carry over into out¬ 
side activities and influence the behavior of pupils in all 
phases of a varied institutional life. 

Summary. — The increase of student participation in 
school control in recent years is the result of three social 
movements which have been operating both within and 
without the school group. The first of these is a general 
emancipation of children w T hich has led us to realize that 
there is no age at which children may not be held at least 
partially responsible for their own conduct and no age at 
which they are fitted to assume the whole burden. The 
second is the development of a sounder pedagogy of human 
conduct which insists that all effective moral training must 
provide practice for the sort of virtues we wish to develop. 
The third movement is the universal spread of democracy 
which has forced a recognition of the fact that an autocratic 
environment is not the proper place in which to train 
democratic citizens. Pupil participation is not a scheme 
to make discipline easier but to make it more educative. 
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As in many other phases of school advance much inspiration 
and experimentation has come from the outside. The most 
conspicuous object lesson has been the Freeville Republic, 
founded by William R. George. Similar in its influence was 
the work of Wilson L. Gill and the propaganda of the New 
York School Citizens’ Committee. Other significant move¬ 
ments are the Boy Scouts, the Campfire Girls, and juvenile 
organizations in the church. Just in time to escape being 
laggards, school people took up the idea of cultivating the 
spirit of democracy and shared responsibility in school 
control as a basis for educating pupils into participating 
citizenship. 

QUESTIONS 

1. Explain each of the social trends which have led to greater 
recognition of pupil sentiment in school regulations. 

2. Is student organization necessary to student participation in 
school control? 

3. Why do higher civilizations pay more attention to the training 
of the young than lower civilizations ? 

4. Should student participation aim primarily at the improve¬ 
ment of discipline, or at education for later participation in social 
enterprises ? 

5. Compare the difficulties and advantages of a situation like 
that which confronted Mr. George and that confronting the ordinary 
public-school principal or superintendent. 

6. Would it be safe, or advisable, to have a reformer like Mr. Gill 
organize a school city in the ordinary school ? 

7. In what way should a boy-scout organization, led by an out¬ 
sider and in no way connected with the school, aid in school discipline ? 

8. Is it true that boys are more sportsmanlike than girls? If so, 
do you think more girls’ organizations would change the situation ? 

9. What influence on discipline have you observed that came 
from such religious organizations as the Hi Y, the Y.M.C.A., or 
Y.W.C.A? 
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STUDENT PARTICIPATION IN SCHOOL CONTROL (CONTINUED) 

I N the previous chapter the discussion concerned the 
liberalizing and democratizing movements which have 
given children a new dignity in the social economy of 
life. It remains to show how the same tendencies have 
wrought something of a revolution in the world of school 
control. The extent to which pupil self-government can 
or should be carried is still an open question; but that 
children are capable of much more intelligent self-direction, 
and that they are able both to bear, and to profit by, 
much greater responsibilities than earlier school practice 
permitted, has been fully demonstrated. Whether or not 
elaborate formal machinery is worth its cost in time and 
effort may likewise be questioned; but that the spirit of 
mutual confidence and good will, of cooperation and frank 
interchange of opinion between teachers and pupils, is a 
valuable adjunct to educative discipline and that it is 
worth striving for, has passed beyond the stage of skepti¬ 
cism into an active school creed. 

Necessity of supervision. — In education as elsewhere 
the burden bearers of progress are radicals and experi¬ 
menters. When far-sighted educators caught the vision of 
using discipline to train children for social responsibilities, 
they naturally went to extremes. Many such teachers 
adopted devices and organized schemes for turning over the 
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control of school conduct to the children. As might be 
expected, a large share of these attempts failed. Visionaries 
reposed too much confidence in youthful sanity or half- 
converted teachers hedged the pupil organizations about 
with so many restrictions that the idea of self-government 
became a farce. Too many failed to realize that no form 
of social machinery, even among the mature, will run itself. 
Eternal vigilance is the price of success in any effective 
leadership. A school-city, state, student council, or any 
other form of student management requires a constant and 
intelligent supervision in which neither dictation nor 
aloofness is conspicuous. Understanding sympathy, kindly 
inspiration, and perpetual counsel must be supplied un¬ 
obtrusively and without stint to keep pupil sentiment up to 
the level of efficient action. 

The Ray System. — Among the pioneers in using pupil 
aid in school control were J. T. Ray, of Chicago, and Miss 
Jane Brownlee, of Toledo. The so-called Ray System -was 
modeled upon the Roman government by tribunes. In 
the John Crerar School of Chicago a school state was 
organized. Only those pupils could be citizens whose 
grades and conduct were satisfactory. Some citizens w T ere 
appointed by the teachers and some were elected by the 
pupils, all forfeiting their citizenship in case of misbehavior. 
Citizenship carried with it not only the voting privilege but 
certain liberties about the building which were denied to 
non-citizens. 

The governing body consisted of two tribunes from each 
room, those representing the first two rooms being appointed 
by the teachers and the others elected by the citizens. 
These tribunes acted as aids to teachers, wore badges, and 
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exercised much authority. They looked after the halls 
and playgrounds, supervised the marching, settled disputes, 
and took charge of the room in the absence of the teacher. 
A council composed of all the tribunes chose certain ad¬ 
ministrative officers and dealt with petty offenses, only 
those considered most serious being appealed to the teach¬ 
ers. So definite was the success of the plan that Mr. Ray 
became a conspicuous advocate of the general adoption 
of this or some similar type of control. 

Work of Miss Brownlee. — In the La Grange School, 
Toledo, Ohio, Miss Brownlee organized the school as a city. 
Each room served as a ward. The four upper rooms formed 
the voting population and semiannually elected a mayor, 
sanitary chief, treasurer, and city clerk. The sanitary 
chief appointed inspectors to aid in the work. A council 
composed of these officers reported unfavorable conditions 
about the school to the principal, who in turn communicated 
with the teachers concerned. This plan was devised to 
develop responsible character by securing cooperation 
between the pupils and the principal. It placed very 
limited authority in the hands of the pupils and could 
scarcely be called a self-government scheme; but it is simple 
enough to be used in any school. 

Public School No. 125 . — Following the vacation-school 
experiment of Mr. Gill discussed in the previous chapter, 
several schools in the city of New York adopted some form 
of self-government. Among these was Public School No. 
125, under the prindpalship of Professor Bernard Cronson. 
After adequate preparation, the pupils were given a char¬ 
ter for the institution of a city government. All pupils 
of the sixth, seventh, and eighth grades were granted citi- 
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zenship; those in the fifth grade were permitted to join if 
the teacher desired, and individual pupils in the fourth 
grade might be admitted by examination. A mayor, three 
judges, and a board of aldermen were to be elected twice 
yearly. A police force and sanitary squad were appointed 
by the mayor. The students were given actual authority 
and responded so well that the scheme worked successfully 
for years. 

The School Citizens 7 Committee. — During the early 
years of the twentieth century, the idea of pupil-government 
spread throughout the country. All sorts of schools, private 
and public, elementary and secondary, adopted some form 
of cooperation between teachers and pupils and set up 
machinery by which the pupils could share in school con¬ 
trol. The dramatic nature of school cities and school 
states appealed more strongly to elementary pupils than 
to secondary students and hence they spread more rapidly 
in the grades. Public interest was typified by that of the 
New York School Citizens 7 Committee, which constituted 
itself a clearing house of information and advice concerning 
self-government in schools, and established headquarters for 
propaganda and extension work. As a member of this 
committee Mr. Lyman Beecher Stowe wrote in 1912 : 

“ There are, to our knowledge, over one hundred schools 
scattered throughout seventeen states of the Union com¬ 
pletely organized on a self-governing basis, and a consider¬ 
able number in other countries. Some thirty of these are 
in Greater New York and the surrounding towns. With 
these the School Citizens 7 Committee keeps in constant and 
direct touch. There are doubtless many more schools on a 
self-governing basis of which we have no knowledge, beside 
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the very much greater number that have some beginnings 
of self-government. It is probably safe to say that over 
one hundred thousand children throughout the schools and 
institutions of the country are to-day on a self-governing 
basis. ” 1 

Objections and their answers. — By a canvass of two 
hundred schools, this committee gathered together the 
standard objections to pupil self-government and published 
the answers given to them by a New York principal 
w T ho had conducted his school on such a basis for six years. 
They summarize the situation so w T ell that they deserve 
careful study. 

(1) Pupil self-government calls for a mental development that 
children do not possess. Neither is it desirable that children should 
beeome “ Legislative, Judicial, and Executive. 7 7 We want to keep 
them young as long as we can. 

(iA) We have found the pupils of the sixth, seventh, and eighth 
grades adequately and normally developed, able to conduct their 
own affairs — under discreet supervision. As for the contention 
that self-government induces precocity, it is unfounded. The 
children, both officers and citizens, are thoroughly normal, healthy, 
and sport-loving young Americans. 

(2) It takes up too much time. 

(2A) The actual time consumed by the formal side of the School 
Republic is ten minutes for the election at the beginning of the school 
term, and the time of three teachers per week for an hour after school; 
the latter is a voluntary work of the teachers. 

(3) Children, when vested with power, become arrogant. 

($A) Six yearn of pupil self-government have failed to bring forth 
a domineering state official. 

1 Citizens Made and Remade, p. 216. This quotation and the 
following objections and answers from George and Stowe 7 s Citizens 
Made and Remade, are used by permission of the publishers, Hough¬ 
ton Mifflin Company. 
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(4) If men cannot successfully govern themselves, how can 
children? 

(4A) No amount of a priori reasoning can argue away the fact 
that children do govern themselves relatively well. May it not be 
one of the contributory causes of the shortcomings of our democracy 
that as children our people were not effectively trained for participa¬ 
tion in civic life ? Are we not paying the price of the despotic school¬ 
master rule of the old days ? What preparation for living in a democ¬ 
racy was so ill-designed as the none too benevolent despotism of the 
birch-rod master? And even under the present system of textbook 
civics, what actual preparation is there for life as a citizen? The 
science of numbers is taught by the use of numbers; physical training 
is carried out by a scientifically developed course of physical exercises; 
drawing is drawing, and nature study is pursued largely by a first¬ 
hand study of objects, but civics takes its place with astronomy in 
that it deals with things remote. The visualization of civics calls for 
some mode of pupil self-government. 

(5) In the last analysis the supervision necessary makes mere 
puppets of the children. 

(5A) Not a fact. Judicious supervision exercised along the lines 
of friendly control without dictation serves the twofold purpose of 
fostering initiative and preventing the children from attempting too 
much. 

(6) The machinery is so elaborate that the purpose is destroyed. 

(6A) Yes, if the machinery is elaborate, but it need not be, and it 

is not. Elaborate systems fall to the ground of their own weight. 
The best results are obtained along the simplest lines. 

(7) The energy expended is not worth while. 

(7A) If a wealth of school spirit and a splendid cooperative 
attitude on the part of teachers and pupils is not worth while, is 
anything in the world worth while ? 

(8) Pupil self-government is simply for show; it cannot take care 
of those serious cases, e.g. thievery, etc., which come up in every 
school. 

(8A) This objection supposes that the entire government of the 
school Is in the hands of the pupils. Rather is pupil government an 
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auxiliary of the regularly constituted school regimen and makes the 
handling of untoward events a simpler procedure than usual. 

(9) The children of our day are more in need of respect for author¬ 
ity than the exercise of it. 

(9A) Why? The children of our day have been quickened by 
the inquiring spirit of our times and are quick to detect the shallow¬ 
ness of the autocratic system. But where they are trained to a 
rational respect for authority through the realization of the necessity 
and participation in the exercise of it, their respect and loyalty be¬ 
comes unshakable. 

(10) In the economic conditions under which we live, our children 
need all the knowledge that they can get to prepare for the struggle 
for existence. 

(10A) The economic conditions under which we live are extremely 
trying, because we have let slip from our grasp the power that right¬ 
fully belongs to us. The fundamental remedy is to teach our children 
the value of working together, reclaiming that power and reestablish¬ 
ing the conditions of true democracy. 

(n) Pupil self-government destroys one of the greatest influences 
of the school, i.e. the principal’s and teachers’ personal influence. 

(xiA) Through six terms the principal and teachers and pupils 
have been brought constantly into closer and more efficient cooperation. 

(12) The activities of pupil self-government are mere play and 
are recognized as such by the pupils. 

(12A) Even if it is pleasurable, it is real play. The pupils con¬ 
sciously imitate the procedure of enlightened citizens, but find great 
enjoyment in it. Therein is its great value. They play, they learn, 
they develop, they prepare. What more can one ask of an educational 
device than that it mold character effectively and joyfully? 

Student government in high schools. — While self- 
government schemes had their origin and early popularity 
in the elementary schools, they soon began to be tried out in 
secondary institutions. It would naturally be assumed that 
the added age of high school students would enable them to 
direct their activities more successfully than younger pupils. 
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Under similar conditions this might be true; but both the 
social background and internal relationships are quite dif¬ 
ferent. For a variety of reasons the problem in the high 
schools, particularly in large high schools, proved to be 
far more complex and self-government much more difficult 
to manage. A clear understanding of these difficulties is 
necessary to a full appreciation of the problem. 

Enlarged high school groups. — Probably the most 
significant difference between the four-year high school 
situation and that in the upper elementary grades lies in 
the nature of the two groups. The grade pupils are sepa¬ 
rated into rooms of limited numbers, generally under fifty. 
In these rooms the pupils associate on intimate terms, are 
engaged in the same studies, and are in continual coopera¬ 
tion and competition. From the kindergarten up they have 
had training in developing group loyalty and room pride 
and in using social pressure to line up the laggards. The 
groups are not so large that the primary unit loyalties of 
the home, the playground, the clique, and the gang can¬ 
not be expanded to meet the demands of intergroup rela¬ 
tionships. But with entrance into the high school the 
group is suddenly enlarged. Not only is the number to be 
molded into a group spirit multiplied, but pupils represent¬ 
ing different elementary schools, and each of the four years, 
must be taught to act in harmony. They are of different 
ages, differ in size, and have varied tastes and interests. 
They cannot all play together, work together, and live to¬ 
gether as do the separate grades of the elementary school. 
Thus mere size, the lack of acquaintanceship, and the 
absence of intimacy of contact must be overcome before 
adequate socialization can take place. 
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Differentiated courses. — Scarcely less important is the 
nature and requirements of the curriculum. It is univer¬ 
sally admitted among thoughtful educators that the high 
school course of study is still traditional and poorly adapted 
to secure the interest and intense efforts of students. As a 
matter of fact the public high school is a relatively new 
institution and we have not yet had time to adjust it very 
effectively to the needs of that large body of non-scholasti- 
cally minded students forced to enter it by our compulsory 
education laws. Moreover, in our efforts to meet the 
requirements of a heterogeneous student clientele we are 
differentiating courses with varied vocational, cultural, and 
avocational appeals. All of these tend to undermine inti¬ 
macy of personal, classroom, and extra-curricular contacts. 
Many of our high schools are so large that even acquaint¬ 
anceship among students is limited. Under such conditions 
the problem of building up a sufficiently cohesive spirit to 
establish a group will, let alone enforcing it, is one of no 
mean proportions. 

Nature of adolescence. — A third difficulty is indissolu¬ 
bly intertwined with the nature and environment of adoles¬ 
cence. The adolescent age is one of physical, mental, and 
moral unrest, experimentation, and ferment. Hence dur¬ 
ing these years, corresponding to the high school age, boys 
and girls lack coordination. They are groping forward 
toward maturity, driven by the winds of circumstance and 
their own vaguely felt but untried powers. Apt to be 
radical and conservative, venturesome and fearful, by 
turns, they rebel at restraint yet are unable to “ stand 
hitched ” to a consistently constructive program. Nor is 
the psychological situation more serious than the social one. 
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Many of the boys are beginning to earn money and the 
girls to acquire home duties. Others become absorbed in 
out-of-school organizations or specialized tasks, such as 
music or art lessons. Social festivities, athletic ambitions, 
mechanical and electrical experimentation, the “ movies/" 
travel, etc., interfere with concentration of attention in 
school life. In other words, the physical, mental, moral, 
and social growing pains of adolescence constitute a distinct 
handicap to the process of socialization necessary to make 
organized schemes of disciplinary control effective. 

Alternative plans. — In spite of the above-mentioned 
difficulties, however, the movement for sharing with students 
the control of high school affairs has grown rapidly. De¬ 
prived of the dramatic machinery of the school city and 
school state by the contemptuous attitude of the adolescent, 
high school principals and teachers have faced the problem 
of devising other types of organization which can be made 
to produce results. As yet they have found no close-knit 
small-group units based upon natural propinquity or iden¬ 
tity of interest which can be made the basis of representa¬ 
tion; hence federated machinery is impracticable. The 
only alternative left, therefore, is a piecemeal distribution 
of authority to special groups for the control of particular 
activities, or, an attempt at all-school democracy in a large 
and poorly assimilated group. Both of these plans have 
been tried, separately and in conjunction. 

Student control of extra-curricular activities. — The first 
of these plans is in actual or tentative use in nearly 
all high schools. Progressive administrators everywhere 
give students a certain amount of autonomy in the control 
of extra-curricular activities. Student representatives are 
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made at least partly responsible for the management of 
athletics, dramatics, debating, the assembly, the school 
paper, musical, literary, and department clubs, and even 
in the conduct of occasional recitations. In some cases 
student control is very large, while in others it is merely 
tentative and nominal. One of the most serious problems 
in the use of these activities for educative purposes is to 
weigh the advantages and properly draw the line between the 
greater skill which can be developed in athletics, debating, 
music, etc., by the autocratic dominance of the coach and 
the greater amount of initiative, self-direction, and leader¬ 
ship which may be cultivated through inspiring student 
responsibility. The desire to win and to “ make a show¬ 
ing ” on the part of many coaches has, without doubt, 
undermined much of the disciplinary, if not the educative, 
value of so-called student activities. Recognizing this 
fact, many courageous school administrators are insisting 
upon more democratic and authoritative student organiza¬ 
tions even at the possible sacrifice of victorious teams. 
Increased responsibility for the success of all specialized 
school activities on the part of students has immense value 
in universalizing interest in them and, by virtue of wider 
participation, in socializing the student body. 

All-school organizations. — The extent of all-school par¬ 
ticipation in disciplinary control under the second plan 
also varies widely. It ranges all the way from a simple ad¬ 
visory student council to relatively complete student self- 
government. In certain cases there is a boys’ organization 
and a girls’ organization, each electing representatives and 
holding separate meetings, with an occasional joint confer¬ 
ence. Some of these student councils are devised merely to 
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stimulate better student-faculty relations and to serve as a 
basis for cooperative action. In such cases, since little is 
attempted, failure is not disastrous; but success has only 
limited training value. Others are given large disciplinary 
authority, try cases, administer penalties, and initiate 
school policies. Their administration requires constant 
and ingenious supervision, unlimited patience, and a well- 
socialized student body; but when they are made to succeed 
( they provide a type of education in social control which is 
admirably adapted to the production of superior citizens. 
A highly suggestive account of the development and work¬ 
ing of such a system is given by H. W. Jones, of the Walla 
Walla, Washington High School . 1 

Beginnings in Walla Walla High School. — The initial 
work in establishing student self-government in the Walla 
Walla High School consisted of careful studies and a series 
of discussions of the whole problem by the principal and 
teachers. They agreed that success required them to be, 
first of all, teachers of boys and girls, leaders rather than 
drivers; and that they must use the teaching of subjects as 
opportunities for developing ideals and principles of char¬ 
acter that would function effectively in maturity. After the 
faculty had reached a consensus of opinion concerning 
student cooperation, the next step was to build up the 
proper attitude among the students. The entire field was 
first covered in faculty assembly talks. Then the English 
and debating classes took up the theme and presented all 
sides of the question in a series of student assemblies. 
Gradually the feeling in favor of student cooperation grew 


1 School and Society, February 26,1921. 
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into a demand which was accompanied by an understanding 
of the responsibility and the necessary labors. 

The constitution. — The next step was the selection of a 
constitutional committee which drew up a constitution. 
This constitution, as adopted, provided for a president, 
vice-president, secretary, treasurer, and judicial council. 
The judicial council consisted of the above officers, reen¬ 
forced by the four class presidents and two boys and two 
girls elected by the student body at large. A nominating 
committee representing the various interests of the school 
is selected and the balloting takes place in a manner similar 
to that at general state and city elections. Two or more 
tickets are ordinarily put in the field and intense student 
interest is common. No student can be a candidate whose 
grades and school record do not meet the O.K. of the 
principal. 

The part played by the teachers is indirect. They are 
not active citizens but their advice and counsel are freely 
sought. Their chief function lies in the molding of school 
sentiment, although the principal is ex-officio member of 
the council, of all committees, and has a final veto over all 
actions. 

Type of students elected. — During the six years the plan 
had been in operation, Principal Jones states that the most 
desirable students have been chosen to the important offices 
and that experience has shown that the students are more 
able to appraise the worth and reliability of their fellows 
than were the teachers. Responsibility has produced con¬ 
scientious and painstaking service. Every student is re¬ 
quired to report any infringement of the law—which is done 
by dropping an account of the offense into the council’s box. 
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The case then comes before the council at its next weekly 
meeting, and if the offender pleads guilty, sentence is im¬ 
posed by a two-thirds vote. If the offender refuses to plead 
guilty, witnesses are called and a trial is held. During the 
whole period, student sentiment has been kept at a high 
enough level to make student penalties effective. 

Results in Walla Walla. — The net results of the system 
are reported as follows: (a) an increased freedom of the 
teachers from the wearing duties of routine police discipline; 
( b ) a consequent improvement of teacher vitality and 
enthusiasm in the classroom and therefore better teacher- 
pupil relations; (c) better order in the halls, assembly, and 
study rooms; (d) an intensified, personal pride in the school 
and its interests, as a result of the feeling on the part of 
students that it is their school; (< e ) greater effort to do right, 
because it is right, rather than from necessity; (/) a refining 
of the spirit of citizenship, inspired by the need of living it. 
Mr. Jones’s final sentence is worthy of repetition: “ As 
supervised study is a laboratory method of learning a sub¬ 
ject, supervised self-government is a laboratory method of 
learning citizenship.” 

Extent of student participation in high schools. — 
Systems similar to that in use in Walla Walla are found in 
other schools throughout the country. Just what pro¬ 
portion of high schools have any sort of student government 
machinery it is impossible to say. In an effort to throw 
light on the subject, Mr. J. K. Satchell sent a questionnaire 
to two hundred representative high schools in Pennsylvania 
and received one hundred and fifty replies. Forty-two, 
or nearly one third, reported some form of organized 
student participation in school control. Of the 108 schools 
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reporting no organization, 9 replied that they had abandoned 
the plan after trial, and 12, that they were definitely plan¬ 
ning to attempt some form of organization in the near 
future. Thirteen of the schools reporting faculty-student 
cooperation were using plans that had been in successful 
operation for five to fifteen years. Thirty-two of the 
principals reported that the student organizations formed a 
real and vital part of the life of their schools and nine that 
they were too young to give sufficient evidence for a judg¬ 
ment. 1 That similar progress toward the democratization 
of school life has taken place in other states is shown by 
Prof. C. P. Archer’s study of 62 high schools in Iowa, and a 
report from 1080 high schools in the North Central As¬ 
sociation of Colleges and Secondary Schools. Each study 
indicated that about one third of the progressive high 
schools are now using some form of student council or other 
organization for student participation. 2 

The junior high school situation. — The previous dis¬ 
cussion has dealt primarily with the four-year high school. 
With the splitting off of the freshman year, and its junction 
with the seventh and eighth grades to form the junior high 
school, the situation in the senior high school is quite defi¬ 
nitely simplified. Also, since the seventh and eighth grades 
generally formed the backbone of the elementary school 
cities and school states, the problem of pupil participation in 
the junior high school should not be impossible of solution. 
In fact, the junior high school would appear to be the 
easiest place to make self-governing schemes a success. At 
this stage the pupils have not lost interest in the dramatic 

1 J. K. Satchel], The School Review, December 1922, pp. 733-741, 

2 School Review, Vol. XXXI, June 1923, 
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phases of government, nor have their ideals and habits 
differentiated to such an extent as to interfere with the 
process of socialization. Only the question of size remains 
as a serious obstacle. When these facts are recognized, we 
may expect varied experiments for enlisting the cooperation 
of junior high school pupils in the control of school con¬ 
duct. 1 

The outlook for student participation. — Just what the 
future holds in store for the great mass of American elemen¬ 
tary and high school students, in the way of participation 
in school control, is yet problematical. That the move¬ 
ment for organized forms of cooperation between pupils and 
teachers has had a continuous, even though spasmodic, 
growth, is certainly indicative of a general trend. Still 
more significant is the fact that everywhere, whether with 
or without the aid of organizational machinery, teachers are 
recognizing the value of student feeling and opinion in 
matters of discipline and their right and wish to share in the 
formulation of the standards by which their conduct is to 
be judged. Experience has also shown quite conclusively 
their ability and willingness to bear a reasonable part of the 
total group responsibility. Likewise where this responsi¬ 
bility has been shared under careful supervision the process 
has exercised a wholesome effect on student sentiment, 
school spirit, and student-faculty relations. A careful 
review of experience up to date would indicate the following 
dangers and advantages of extending the system of shared 
responsibility wherever at all feasible. 

1 An account of such an experiment in developing the Leaders Club 
of the Speyer Junior High School of New York city may be found 
in J. K. Van Denburg’s The Junior High School Idea, Ch. X 3 X. 
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Dangers. — i. That power will be conferred upon students 
without adequate preparation . 

It is without doubt true that too sudden an accession of 
authority on the part of any social group is likely to be 
abused. No individual is fitted for large responsibility 
until he has been trained for it by the exercise of small 
responsibilities. It is also true that authority must be 
desired before it will be appreciated. The history of suf¬ 
frage among the mature has shown that the ballot will not 
be respected or properly used until it has been struggled for. 
Since most boys and girls are brought up to accept dictation 
in matters of conduct, they might well be expected to tc run 
wild” when restraint is removed. Therefore the transfer 
of power to them is likely to lead to its abuse unless they 
have been carefully educated up to the point of willingness 
to accept the responsibility it entails. This danger, how¬ 
ever, does not constitute an argument against student 
participation but rather a caution against faulty methods of 
introducing it. 

2. That students will not report each other’s misdemeanors , 
or testify against friends. 

The refusal is certain to take place where school loyalty is 
not built up to a high level. Boyhood honor rightfully re¬ 
volts against “ squealing.” The ethical principle here in¬ 
volved is a conflict of loyalties. Small-group loyalties, typi¬ 
fied by the chumship, clique, and gang, are naturally binding 
until superseded by larger group loyalties. Hence a true 
teacher will beware of making a traitor of a child by compel¬ 
ling, or even encouraging, him to “ tell ” until he is made to 
see the superior virtue of devotion to the interests of the larger 
group. Consequently the structure of any self-government 
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scheme must be grounded solidly on a foundation of love 
for the school and pride in its welfare. Too trustful an 
attitude on the part of the teacher is equally as dangerous 
as undue suspicion. Great care should therefore be taken 
to build up a willingness to respond to all of the demands 
of school citizenship before too much responsibility is placed 
upon any individual child or pupil group. 

3. That pupils , when green authority, will act unwisely . 

It is pointed out that children act hastily and impulsively 

and that they seldom take time for sober second thought. 
Hence, they are likely to be cruel, or lenient, or to be sw r ayed 
by prejudices. This must be admitted as a danger; but 
it would be a much severer indictment if the same thing 
could not be said of their elders. Only as people are 
trained to consider results are they habituated to act 
thoughtfully. But what are schools for if not to provide 
such training? By no means the least of the virtues of 
student participation is that it provides opportunities for 
them to make mistakes at an age when they can most easily 
profit by them. Experience has shown that student justice 
is summary but it has not been found to be without mercy. 
Danger of unjust action is always present; but the purpose 
of supervision is to see that it does not happen more often 
under student jurisdiction than it does when teachers are 
compelled to act with the slighter basis of understanding 
of juvenile motives which their authoritative position 
assures. 

4. That student participation will lead to personal spite, 
ill feeling, or dictatorial methods. 

Such is, without doubt, a possibility. Many weakly 
motivated and poorly supervised attempts at self-govern- 
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ment have broken up in “ rows.” While this may happen, 
it should not be overlooked that ill-feeling is likewise fre¬ 
quently engendered by the petulant action of teachers under 
autocratic rule. Continued counsel and inspiration are 
necessary to keep student sentiment up to the level of 
sacrificial effort and to enable students to eliminate the 
“ personal equation ” in rendering judgments. In cases of 
“ inflated ego ” on the part of officers student sentiment 
maybe trusted to act in a curative capacity. On the whole, 
the testimony of experience is that the cobperation necessary 
to carry out participation schemes stimulates a fellow- 
feeling that more than counterbalances the danger of 
arousing personal enmities. 

5. That students will not take sufficient interest to make 
cooperation effective. 

This is likely to be true if members of the faculty do not 
take enough interest to cultivate student sentiment. If 
teachers do not take the problem seriously, why should the 
pupils be expected to? It has been emphasized repeatedly" 
in the preceding pages that the educative process and 
function is as much emotional as intellectual. By no 
stretch of the imagination can a genuine teacher conceive 
that his duty ends with the inculcation of subject matter. 
His function is education, not mere instruction, and his 
methods should be those of leadership rather than dictation. 
If this leadership is applied to the control of conduct, there is 
no reason to suppose that students will take less interest in 
discipline than in learning of other types. Right behavior 
in social situations requires careful motivation as well as 
proper habits of study; and where teachers hold them¬ 
selves responsible and do their part, experience has shown 
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that student interest in cooperative organizations is not 
wanting. 

Advantages of student participation. — i. It stimulates 
a sense of individual and group moral responsibility . 

Under autocratic methods of discipline the teacher must 
hold himself accountable for all infractions of the established 
rules of order. Students therefore feel free to violate any 
phase of purely school decorum if they can escape punish¬ 
ment. Such an attitude tends to encourage dependence 
upon compulsion for right action both within and outside 
school jurisdiction. It is the attitude of the subject rather 
than of the citizen and cannot provide training for later 
assumption of democratic responsibilities. Neither does it 
cultivate a sense of individual moral accountability. Only 
by practice does one learn self-control and social responsive¬ 
ness, and to bear one’s share of responsibility for civic wel¬ 
fare in society at large. 

2. It develops initiative, judgment, and leadership. 

These qualities cannot be conferred by teachers; they 
must be developed through experience. Subject-matter 
instruction may give training in abstract processes, or 
illuminate particular problems, but it cannot inspire 
ingenuity in meeting social situations or give practice in 
personality leadership. On the other hand, student control 
of extra-curricular activities, and in organizations for the 
control of general school conduct, do give experience in 
exercising the sort of initiative, adaptability, judgment, 
and leadership so necessary to the efficient conduct of demo¬ 
cratic institutions. Since it is in “ kind,” there is no reason 
to suppose it will not carry over into life activities. In so 
far as student participation can be made to succeed without 
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a distinct lowering of school behavior, it provides an 
educative agency of a high type. 

3. It gives practice in administering social machinery . 

All institutions in a highly complex society must be 
organized if they are to be efficient. Public meetings must 
be held, committee work must be done, elections must be 
managed, leaders must be chosen, and policies must be 
outlined. Ability to discuss issues intelligently, to control 
parliamentary procedure, to lead or to follow as occasion 
demands, and to take victory without unwonted pride, and 
defeat without sulking, are qualities that do not come with¬ 
out effort. They can be developed only in the laboratory 
of social struggle, and if the schools are to contribute their 
part, it must be done by using the student body as a 
laboratory for training in organization and in the sort of 
administrative processes needed in the society which school 
graduates must enter. 

4. It takes care of petty misdemeanors and reveals moral 
delinquencies the faculty might not otherwise discover . 

The general testimony of school authorities who have 
used extensive student participation is that it improves 
order in the assembly, the study rooms, and about the build¬ 
ings and grounds. One Pennsylvania high school principal 
states that student government cut down tardiness from 
sixty to twenty cases daily in his school of 1400 enrollment. 
In Public School No. 114, Manhattan, during the illness of 
a truancy officer, the self-government league was given 
charge and completely eliminated truancy during their 
control. 1 It is quite evident also that in every school there 

1 The account of this case given by L. B. Stowe illustrates so many 
phases of youthful nature that it is worthy of study. The principal 
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are misdemeanors of which the pupils may know and with 
which they can deal but of which the faculty under complete 
teacher responsibility would remain ignorant. It is neces¬ 
sary again to issue the warning, however, that these im¬ 
provements cannot be expected to take place without suf¬ 
ficiently intelligent supervision to keep the system of co¬ 
operation alive and in working order. 

5. It improves student-faculty relations. 

This is true for several reasons. In the first place, the 

called the pupil officers of the school city, the Governor, the Attorney- 
General, and the Chief of Police, to his office and said: “As you know, 

Mr.-has gone to the hospital and can't be back for many weeks. 

The city is short of truant officers and I don’t want to call for one if I 
can avoid it. It occurred to me that possibly you officers could 
handle the situation and would be willing to try it.” 

The boy officers agreed, and the Governor directed the Chief of 
Police to take charge of the campaign. He charted the whole school 
district, marking the resorts of the known truants, and then asked 
for a general assembly. He presented the case and asked the citizens 
for cooperation. 

The result was, as given by Mr. Stowe, that the principal testified 
that truancy began to diminish almost at once and steadily decreased 
until the last week or two before the return of the adult officer it had 
1 ceased altogether. When the adult officer returned, the boy officers 
were relieved of all responsibility in the matter. Almost at once 
truancy started up again and gradually increased until it had resumed 
its normal proportions. The adult officer was not inefficient. On the 
contrary, he was a particularly good officer, but he could not know the 
neighborhood as minutely as did the boys, he did not understand 
boy psychology as did the boy officers, and the pupils generally could 
not reasonably be expected to cooperate with him to any such extent 
as with their own officers elected by themselves. — George and Stowe, 
Citizens Made and Remade, pp. 197-199; used by permission of the 
publishers, Houghton Mifflin Company. 

SMITH CON. SCH. DIS.— 17 
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duty of constantly watching for infractions of order is trying 
to the teacher’s disposition and makes him less fitted to 
win the pupils’ good will and esteem. In the second place, 
the student attitude of suspicion is removed. No individual 
likes to be “ spied upon/’ and under teacher policing more 
or less of this is necessary. In the third place, the necessity 
of cooperation tends to develop mutual respect between 
teacher and pupil and convinces the pupils “ that the 
teacher is a safe adviser rather than a taskmaster.” Fi¬ 
nally, the teacher, freed from the petty worries of routine 
discipline, has more time for stimulating and inspiring 
conferences and more vitality for good teaching. In other 
words, it transfers the teacher’s disciplinary function from 
that of being watchman at the gate of misbehavior to that 
of personal counsel and moral leadership. 

6 . It cultivates school spirit . 

This is the universal testimony of administrators who 
have made student participation effective. It is, in fact, 
self-evident from the psychology of the case. Whom one 
serves, one also loves. This applies to institutions as well 
as persons. If students can be persuaded to make sacrifices 
for the school, they will learn to love it and to take pride in 
its success. In so far as student participation can be made 
unanimous, school spirit and loyalty will be general. While 
student aid in school government is only one of the ways of 
working for the school’s advancement it is a very significant 
one. It requires the focusing of moral insight upon large- 
group as against small-group loyalties and requires sacrifice 
of self, clique, and gang interests to the welfare of the 
whole student body. People get returns from a social 
institution in proportion to their investment in it. One of 
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the best ways to develop moral enlargement in pupils is to 
inspire them to invest their sense of responsibility in making 
the school spirit stand for the highest type of behavior. 

General appraisal. — In concluding an appraisal of the 
principle and the varied plans for increasing student parti¬ 
cipation in school control, we are forced back to our starting 
point: If teachers are looking for an easy way to deal with 
the problem of discipline, they should avoid any effort at 
cooperative machinery. If they want to secure mere 
orderly decorum, the most direct route is the beaten path of 
“ beneficent tyranny.” Moreover, if they do not possess 
the qualities essential to leadership, a love of youth, and 
an understanding sympathy with its foibles, they had 
better accept the lesser wisdom of doing the disciplining 
themselves rather than striving for the greater wisdom of 
inspiring pupils to self-discipline. On the other hand, if 
they recognize discipline as an opportunity for education in 
behavior, if they can work with students rather than for 
them, if they are willing to aid others to suffer for their 
mistakes until they can be corrected of their own volition, 
and if they desire to train children for effective participation 
in the self-governing activities of a complex democratic 
society, the pathway is open to them in the use of the 
student body as a laboratory for direct education in social 
control and moral accountability. 

Summary. — While the question of pupil participation is 
not altogether one of machinery, the idea and practice of 
organizing school cities and republics spread rapidly after 
the opening of the twentieth century. Among the pioneers 
were J. T. Ray, of Chicago, Miss Jane Brownlee, of Toledo, 
and Bernard Cronson, of the city of New York. While the 

SMITH CON. SCH. DIS.-17 
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dramatic nature of the school city or republic appealed to 
elementary pupils, some other form had to be devised for 
the high school. Nearly all high schools began to permit 
some student autonomy in the management of extra¬ 
curricular activities. From this the more progressive ones 
moved into some sort of organization of the student-council 
type. At present about one third of our better high schools 
have some kind of all-school organization exercising more or 
less authority in school control. The splitting off of the 
junior high school ought to hasten the process in both 
organizations. Effective schemes for student participation 
depend upon adequate motivation on the part of both 
faculty and students, painstaking and intelligent leader¬ 
ship, and a recognition on the part of both faculty and 
students that its purpose is not so much better school 
government as better educational opportunities. Every 
shared responsibility efficiently executed provides direct 
training for democratic citizenship. 

QUESTIONS 

1. What objections would you raise to the so-called Ray System? 

2. Why have so many attempts at pupil self-government failed? 

3. Are there other objections to self-government than those pro¬ 
posed and answered by the New York principal on pages 240-242 ? 

4. Do you think the establishment of the junior high school will 
advance the possibilities of student participation ? Why ? 

5. Explain the ethical principles underlying the controversy over 
pupils’ telling on each other. 

6. If student interest in self-government lagged, how should you 
attempt to stimulate it? 

7. Do you think a successful faculty-student cooperative scheme 
for school control would necessarily improve student-faculty relations? 
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8. What are the qualities that make a boy a leader among his 
fellows ? Are the qualities of a girl leader different ? 

9. Is the capacity for leadership less widely distributed than any 
other type of ability ? 

PROBLEMS 

a . A group of students in the Smithville High School have asked 
for a student council and have the support of a large majority of the 
student body. A small but aggressive minority oppose the plan. 
What should the faculty do ? 

b. The Roosevelt Junior High school has a self-government league. 
One of the boys has been caught defacing school property. The 
league assesses a penalty which the boy refuses to f ulfill . The 
officers appeal to the principal. What action should he take? 

c. At the request of students the machinery for student participa¬ 
tion in school control has been created. The students in general 
seem to be willing to cooperate with the faculty but the officers 
chosen fail to assume the necessary authority. What could be done 
to avoid failure of the plan ? 

d. An examination has been held under the student honor plan. 
A student reports that cheating took place but refuses to name the 
guilty parties. Previously the plan had worked well. How would 
you deal with the situation? 

e. The faculty are agreed that student participation in the Central 
High School is both feasible and desirable. The students have shown 
no interest in the matter. How should they proceed? 

/. An election for the student council is about to be held. The 
faculty are agreed that some of the candidates are unfitted for the 
office. How can they influence the election without seeming to 
dictate? 
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CHAPTER XII 


THE PROBLEM OF GRADING CHARACTER TRAITS 

T HE foregoing pages have emphasized the desirabil¬ 
ity of placing character training on an equal plane 
with intellectual training as an objective of school 
work. In the past decade there has been a steady growth in 
popular appreciation of this need. During the same period 
there was an even more significant shift in the point of view 
of teachers. Educational literature has stressed the im¬ 
portance of cultivating pupil attitudes, habits, and ideals. 
Pleas for an integrated personality have been no less in¬ 
sistent than those for a trained mind. The result has been 
a growing sense of responsibility among teachers for pro¬ 
viding opportunities for the exercise of properly motivated 
character traits. School life has been enriched. Peda¬ 
gogical drill has been balanced by a wide range of teacher- 
sponsored activities. Student-formulated codes of ethics 
have been adopted and analytical lists of the virtues under¬ 
lying pupil conduct have been printed upon report cards 
for grading purposes. A good start has been made, but 
the conservatism of the public regarding school work, the 
inertia of teachers, and our limited knowledge of emotional 
psychology have made progress slow and diffi cult. 

Failure of the grade in deportment. — It is generally 
recognized that, at best, the traditional grade in deportment 
meant little. It was ordinarily based upon certain specific 
offenses, such as tardiness, whispering, or overt misconduct. 
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Since it was wholly negative in character and did not reach 
the roots of personality, it was a perfunctory matter on the 
part of the teacher and could not command the respect of 
the pupil. Even the parents failed to regard it seriously. 
It takes no exceptional vision to discover that any grade, 
either in a study or in conduct, which is treated lightly by 
teacher or pupil is practically useless. Consequently the 
effort became rather widespread to inject into the grade in 
deportment something positive, a recognition of merits as 
well as a penalty for demerits. Progressive teachers began 
more and more to catch the vision of a school regimen 
directed to produce moral growth and achievement. This 
led inevitably to a realization that if the emotional reactions 
which underlie pupil conduct were to be modified by school 
efforts, some device should be evolved for orienting and 
grading the qualities it was desired to develop. 

Values of character ratings. — The specific objectives 
sought in character grading systems have been variously 
stated. Among the values to be attained the following 
would be generally accepted : 

1. To exalt character education as an end of school work 
in the minds of teachers, pupils, and patrons. Since the 
grade card is expected to rate the success of the pupil in 
achieving the objectives of the school, the rating of character 
traits would emphasize their cultivation as an integral part 
of the school regimen. 

2. To give the pupil a perspective of his own complex of 
character traits as seen by his teachers. In so far as the 
teacher’s estimate of pupil qualities is respected, the rating 
card should aid in guiding the pupil in his efforts at self- 
improvement. 
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3. To aid the teacher in stimulating and guiding the pupil 
into a conscious struggle to improve the varied phases of 
his emotional life. Under effective guidance many students 
may be inspired to more serious efforts to improve personal 
qualities than to acquire knowledge and skills. 

4. To emphasize in the minds of teachers, pupils, and 
the public the need of developing a richer and more varied 
school life as a laboratory for cultivating emotional refine¬ 
ment and higher types of social conduct. Without exercise 
there is no growth, and an effective medium for active practice 
of the virtues listed is a prerequisite of intelligent grading. 

Principles underlying character ratings. — In school 
systems where personality rating cards have been adopted, 
there are frequent difficulties due to a lack of understanding 
of the relationship between intellectual and moral qualities. 
Too often intellectual characteristics are treated as abilities 
while moral characteristics are thought of as static traits. 
In order to use a grading system successfully, one must have 
clearly in mind certain basic factors or principles in the 
psychology and sociology of moral growth, or the attain¬ 
ment of character traits. 

The first of these principles is a recognition that moral 
qualities, or personality traits, are developed from the same 
psychic and social mechanisms that produce intellectual 
qualities or traits. Certain phases of mental activity are 
called emotional, others intellectual; but each type of 
reaction proceeds from the same mind and the same social 
environment. Emotional stimuli and responses underlie 
moral conduct as mental stimuli and responses underlie 
intellectual activities. The distinction between the two is 
arbitrary. So definitely is this true that they overlap and 
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merge into each other imperceptibly. This is quite evident 
when one tries to analyze all of the elements that enter into 
such qualities as initiative, perseverance, cooperation, and 
leadership. Separation of the intellectual and moral traits 
that enter into an integrated personality is, then, merely 
one of classification, useful for many purposes but dangerous 
when the differences are exaggerated. 

The second principle in the understanding of character 
traits is a recognition of the fact that they are not abso¬ 
lute and unitary, but relative and partial. Truthfulness, 
tolerance, cooperation, fairness, are not fixed traits. They 
are merely capacities for responding to stimuli. No one 
possesses any one trait in its completeness, or perfection, 
but in a certain higher or lower degree. One may, for 
example, be quite tolerant politically and intolerant reli¬ 
giously, or highly tolerant racially and intolerant in social 
distinctions. One may be honest regarding property and 
yet cheat in examinations, or truthful in business and a gay 
deceiver socially. It should be obvious, then, that the 
rating of emotional reactions and their outcome in conduct 
is not an indifferent appraisal of fixed traits, but merely an 
extension of the grading field from the sphere of intellectual 
activities to include the whole range of personality. 

The third principle underlying a character rating system 
is a recognition of the flexibility, and hence educability, of 
personality traits. One does not inherit a conscience, or 
character, or developed personality. It is the capacity to 
acquire them that is hereditary. The development of the 
habit of truth-telling, of business honesty, or of sportsman¬ 
ship is in no basic sense different from the development of the 
habit of reading speedily, of weighing evidence, or of recog- 
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nizing finished workmanship in art. Each quality—whether 
attitude, habit, or skill — matures gradually and grows in 
proportion to native ability and social stimulus. Each and 
every mental or moral quality is, therefore, equally open 
to the artificial stimulus we call education. Furthermore, 
since all kinds of mental reaction issue from the same neural 
and social mechanisms, they should be, and are generally 
agreed to be, subject to the same laws of growth. Hence 
they should be equally worthy of a grade; and, if our 
knowledge were sufficient and our school regime adequately 
enriched, they should be equally gradable. 

Types of rating systems. — Since the extension of grading 
into the emotional field is still in the experimental stage, it 
is natural that a variety of methods should be used. At 
least three types can be differentiated. The first of these 
is a point system for recording school efforts as shown in 
scholastic grades and school activities. This may be rather 
simple or quite complex. It is already in use in many high 
schools; an example of the system introduced into the 
Speyer Junior High School is quoted in Chapter EX (pp. 
207-210). A second variant is found in a number of 
elementary schools, in the Thomas Starr and King Junior 
High Schools, of Los Angeles, and the Boynton Junior High 
School, Ithaca, New York. Grade cards have been dis¬ 
carded in favor of letters, or are alternated with letters, 
written to parents by the teachers at regular intervals. In 
these letters teachers are expected to deal with attitudes, 
habits, and qualities of character as well as with subject- 
matter attainment. 

The third type is a more or less complete character rating 
system. In some cases a single grade in citizenship is given. 



HABITS AND ATTITUDES DESIRABLE FOR GOOD CITIZENSHIP 
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interrupt?. 

>. Does he talk and laugh quietly? . . . . 

Is he thoughtful of new pupils and visitors? 
1 . Does he have polite habits of speech ? . . 
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In others, citizenship is broken up into a series of attitudes, 
habits, or character traits, with space for rating each quality 
separately. In still others an attempt is made to extend 
the idea of grading to include all phases of personality. 
The trend in this direction is indicated in a study of New 
Developments in Pupil Report Cards issued by Educational 
Research Service in May, 1934. An analysis of 108 report 
cards adopted between 1930 and 1934 showed that all but 
16 gave some sort of behavior ratings. Of the 92 giving 
ratings, 17 still reported on a single item, 31 used 2 to 5 
items, 15 used 6 to 9 items, 21 used 10 to 14 items, and 8 
used more than 14 items. 

Ratings in the elementary schools. — The growth in 
character ratings has been most rapid in the elementary 
school where the problem is comparatively simple. Since 
one teacher has the pupils all of the time, and has a chance 
to observe the pupil in a large variety of situations, her 
judgment should be scarcely less accurate in the emotional 
field than in that of subject matter. An example of the 
citizenship grading system that has been successfully used 
for several years in the primary grades of Kansas City, 
Missouri, Is here reproduced. On the reverse side of the 
printed sheet for sending out grades in subject matter is a 
schedule for rating certain desirable habits and attitudes 
(pages 268-269). 

High school rating systems. — When the pupil enters the 
high school, the problem of character supervision and 
grading becomes more difficult. Departmentalized teach¬ 
ing introduces subject-matter specialization and hence 
focalizes attention upon achievement in each of the studies. 
No one teacher is in constant contact with any one pupil. 
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In the typical classroom situation, opportunities for observ¬ 
ing emotional reactions and the display of character traits 
are circumscribed. This is particularly true in studies where 
the content is stabilized and almost wholly reduced to text¬ 
book form, as in mathematics and Latin. Consequently, if 
the grade card lists all of the leading elements in a rounded 
character, few teachers can be expected to form sound 
judgments regarding all of the traits listed. Some system 
must be devised, therefore, for permitting partial rating, 
each teacher grading only such traits as he has been able to 
evaluate. Summaries may then be compiled through an 
administrative office. So numerous are the difficulties 
that some high schools have adopted a confidential system, 
keeping the records only for guidance and office use. An 
example of such a system, with provisions for grading only 
such traits as the teacher has been able to observe, is that 
used in the senior high school of Montclair, New Jersey 
(page 272). 

It should be evident, however, that the grade card, to be 
of most value, should be available both to the student and 
to his parents. Any other system dodges the real issue. 
If teachers are serious about character education they must 
be willing to work at the problem. They must accept 
responsibility for detailed observation of student behavior 
and for sufficient watchfulness of emotional reactions to 
provide opportunities for sound judgments. If quarterly or 
semester ratings of attitudes, habits, and character are 
expected, the teacher would have reason to note all devi¬ 
ations from normal behavior. Under such conditions in¬ 
terest in stimulating better behavior should grow, and 
ability to rate character traits should steadily improve. 



CONFIDENTIAL SYSTEM OF CHARACTER RATING 
(Senior High School, Montclair , New Jersey) 

1. Does he work steadily of his own accord? 

( ) a. Does he seek and set for himself additional tasks? 

( ) b. Does he complete suggested supplementary work ? 

( ) c. Does he do ordinary assignments of his own accord ? 

( ) d. Does he need occasional prodding? 

( ) e. Does he need much prodding in doing ordinary assign¬ 
ments ? 

( ) /. No opportunity to observe. 

2. How does he control his emotions? 

( ) a. Does he display poise in all situations? 

( ) h. Is he well balanced ? 

( ) c. Is he usually poised in all situations of moderate difficulty ? 
( ) d. Does he tend to be easily disturbed by trifles ? 

( ) e. Is he too easily upset? 

( ) /. No opportunity to observe. 

3. How does he meet situations? 

( ) a. Does he face facts squarely? 

( ) b. Can he face facts with slight assistance? 

( ) c. Does he tend to face only facts which are obvious? 

( ) d. Does he evade an issue? 

( ) e. Does he rationalize? 

( ) /. No opportunity to observe. 

4. Does he get others to do as he wishes? 

( ) a. Does he display marked ability to lead his fellows; does 
he make things go ? 

( ) b. Does he sometimes lead in important affairs? 

( ) c. Does he sometimes lead in minor affairs ? 

( ) d. Does he let others take the lead ? 

( ) e. Is he probably unable to lead his fellows ? 

( ) /. No opportunity to observe. 

5. How does he signify his desire for an education? 

( ) a. Is he willing to make sacrifices of time and pleasure in 
order to meet his school obligations ? 

( ) h. Is he interested in school work? 

( ) c. Is his interest divided between education and amusement? 

( ) d. Is he indifferent ? 

( ) e. Is he opposed to school work? 

( ) /. No opportunity to observe. 
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An example of a simple and flexible rating system is that 
used in the Pasadena junior high schools. The schedule 
(page 274) is filled out by individual teachers and the esti¬ 
mates of a particular pupil summarized before being sent 
to parents. A somewhat similar schedule is found in the 
folder sent out from the Wilmington, Delaware, junior and 
senior high schools (page 275). A more complete and 
detailed rating card is that used in the Dayton, Ohio, senior 
high school (page 276). 

A list of personal qualities which the high school student 
should cultivate, was formulated more completely than i s 
customary, and couched in terms concrete enough to be use¬ 
ful to both teachers and students, by one of the author’s 
classes in the suggested rating schedule (page 277). 

Problems involved in character rating systems. — It 
might well be expected that in a field so new and complex 
as that of grading moral qualities the failures would be 
numerous. Attitudes, habits, ideals, and character traits 
are intangible. The school atmosphere has traditionally 
been rather strained and artificial. In the upper grades, 
and at the high school level, the range of stimulating activi¬ 
ties in which character traits would normally emerge is 
restricted. Also, by social selection and training, teachers 
tend to be more adequate intellectually than emotionally. 
Hence it takes special effort for them to understand, to 
observe, and to evaluate the emotional qualities of young¬ 
sters. The varied difficulties inevitably give rise to a series 
of problems which should be faced before inaugurating a 
grading system. 

First among these problems is that of developing in the 
teaching staff a comprehensive insight into the purposes to 



GRAPHIC RATING SCALE FOR HABITS, ATTITUDES, 
AND TRAITS 


Name. Date 


Minimum Rating 

Average Maximum Rating 

Works sporadically 

Seldom completes work 

Uses time injudiciously 
fill 

Industry 

Works regularly and on time 
Habitually completes work 

Makes judicious use of time 
! ! ill 1 I 

Expresses ideas inaccurately 
Does inexact work 

Thinks indiscriminatingly 
ill! 

Accuracy 

Expresses ideas accurately 
Accomplishes exact work 

Evaluates new ideas 

1 I ! 1 1 I l 

Succumbs to difficulties 

Shows little curiosity 

Seldom starts anything new 

1 1 1 1 

Initiative 

Overcomes difficulties 

Shows intellectual curiosity 

Initiates undertakings 

I_!_!_!_!_1_ 1 

Reliability 

Neglects promises and obligations Fulfills promises, obligations 

Does not admit error when wrong Admits error when shown wrong 

Is undependable in word and deed Is honest in word and deed 

!_L_I_1_L___l__!_ 1 _!_1_1 


Cooperation 

Avoids worthy group activities Joins in worthy group activities 

Seems unhappy in teamwork Seems happy in teamwork 

Does not subordinate self Subordinates self to the group 

I I I f _ 1 I I _i_1_|_| 

Leadership 

Fails to secure support Wins support for his cause 

Prefers plans made by others Plans for and directs others 

Lessens enthusiasm of the group Arouses enthusiasm in the group 
l_ 1 _I_!_I_!_ 1 _ 1 _I_L —J 

Physical Vitality 

Avoids vigorous activities Active in vigorous activities 

Shows little endurance Shows endurance in continued effort 

Possesses physically weak personality ^ Possesses forceful personality _^ 

Instructions: Keeping the definition of the trait in mind, rate the student between 
“ Minimum ” and “ Maximum ” by placing a check appropriately on die line. Try 
to locate the student according to his standing relative to the average for his age. 
The check may be placed anywhere on the line. 

Person Rating. School. 
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QUALITIES DESIRABLE FOR SCHOOL PROGRESS AND GOOD 
CITIZENSHIP 


First Second Final 
Report Report Report 

Courtesy—Good manners; kindliness; cheer¬ 
fulness; respect for rights of others; fair 

play.. 

Promptness—On time at school; responds 
quickly to requests; general alertness and 

readiness. 

Dependability—Honesty; keeps promises; 

reliability. 

Cheerful Cooperation — Helpfulness to others; ~ 

teamwork; mixing qualities. 

Self-Reliance — Initiative; resourcefulness; 

self-direction. 

Industry — Steady attention to duty; willing¬ 
ness to work. 

Thrift — Saves consistently; uses time to good 
advantage; exercises economy in use of sup¬ 
plies, equipment, etc. 

Self-Control — Control of temper; avoidance 
of quarreling; of crying; of injurious prac¬ 
tices . 

Obedience — Willingness to follow directions; 

respect for authority; intelligent leadership 
School Service — Takes pride in group achieve¬ 
ment ; supports the right; fosters the right 

kind of school spirit. 

Orderliness—Neatness in dress; in care of 
books and materials; in written work . . 


Explanation of Marking in Citizenship 

“A” or “B” indicates qualities which the pupil possesses or is developing 
noticeably. 

“C” indicates qualities less developed, which the pupil should try to 
strengthen. 

“D” or “E” indicates qualities in which the pupil should make special 
effort to improve. 
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CITIZENSHIP, HEALTH, AND CHARACTER EDUCATION 


The development of good citizens is the aim of the school. A good citizen must establish 
the attitudes and habits listed below. _ Those for whose further development the cooperation 
of parents is desired are checked as being unsatisfactory. 

Traits which are not marked are considered satisfactory. 

Traits which are not satisfactorily developed are marked U._ 


Attitudes and Habits 


Report Number 


I. 

Work Habits 

Pays careful attention to directions. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

2. 

Begins work promptly. 







3 

Completes work begun. 







4 . 

Works continuously during the period. 







5- 

Checks work for accuracy. 







6. 

Persists in overcoming his difficulties. 







" 7 . 

Exercises initiative; works independently. 







.8. 

Is thrifty; conserves time and material. 







~ 9 - 

Does more than required in and out of class period. 







I. 

Social Attitudes and Habits 

Is courteous. 







2. 

Is trustworthy. 







3- 

Cooperates with others in work and play. 

■ 

■ 

B 

■ 

■ 


4* 


■ 

B 

1 

| 

B 


5- 

Shows capacity for leadership. 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 


6. 

Shows the capacity to follow a good leader. 







7* 

Willingly assumes school duties and responsibilities. 







8. 

Tries to promote interest of the home in school activities. 


■ 

■ 

■ 

■ 


9- 

Assumes responsibility for the reputation of his school. 


B 

B 

B 

B 


10 . 

Respects school and private property. 







11 . 

Assumes responsibility for his own safety and that of others. 







12 . 

Respects and observes law. 







I. 

Health Habits 

Has habits of cleanliness. 







2. 

Has good posture. 







3- 

Has the ability to relax. 







4 

Apparently gets sufficient sleep. 







5- 

Is thoughtful about conserving bis eyesight. 







6. 

Cooperates in all health activities. 








REPORT ON OTHER ACTIVITIES 


Activities in Which Pupil Participates Are Checked 


Report Number 


Assembly Programs 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Athletic Teams 







Glee Club 





- 

— 

Intramural Teams 





Junior Citizens’ Com. 








Report Number 



1 

2 

S'" 

4 

'5" 

6 

Orchestra or Band 







School Patrol 







Squads 







Student Council 
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RATING IN IDEALS AND PERSONALITY TRAITS TO BE 
CULTIVATED DURING HIGH SCHOOL DAYS 

(Complete Character Rating Card for High School Students ) 

1. Sincerity and Truthfulness 

a. Is sincere; avoids pretense, gossip, and bluffing in personal relationships. 

b. Is frank and truthful regarding school work. 

c. Faces issues squarely, avoids exaggeration and guesswork. 

2. Fairness 

a. Is fair in dealing with school and personal property. 

b. Is honest in dealing with written work and examinations. 

c. Is sportsm an!ik e in play; avoids cheating, bullying, anger, alibis, and gloating. 

3. Broad-mindedness and Tolerance 

a. Is open-minded; avoids narrowness and partisanship in school activities. 

b. Avoids dogmatism in controversial issues. 

c. Is tolerant rather than supercilious or prejudiced in racial contacts. 

d. Is democratic rather than exclusive, snobbish, or clannish in social relation¬ 
ships. 

4. Friendliness and Courtesy 

a. Is cheerful in work and play. 

b. Shows friendly attitude toward fellow students, cultivates friendships. 

c. Displays good will toward faculty. 

d. Is self-controlled, avoiding sentimentality and ill temper. 

e. Is courteous in speech and manners. 

/. Is dean-minded. 

5. Dependability 

a. Is prompt in meeting obligations. 

b. Is willing and able to assume responsibility. 

c. Is accurate in getting and following instructions. 

d. Can be counted on for faithful service. 

6. Forcefulness 

a. Shows initiative in school work and group contacts. 

b . Is energetic and industrious. 

c. Shows ability to carry through to finish. 

d. Is ambitious to improve self and to do things well. 

e. Is able to absorb criticism without losing temper or holding grudges. 

7. Physical Character 

a. Is deanly in person and dothing. 

b . Partidpates in physical activities. 

c. Is careful in avoiding illness and accidents. 

d. Cultivates health habits in sleep, diet, etc. 

S. School Citizenship 

a. Is careful to comply with school regulations. 

b. Is active in school enterprises. . . . 

c. Shows ability and willingness to cooperate in work, play, and social activities. 

d. Is able and willing to lead in wholesome enterprises. 
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be attained and the difficulties to be met. This implies also 
a consensus of opinion regarding its worth-whileness, and a 
willingness to undertake the task. Beyond this general 
preparation effective ratings will require constant efforts 
on the part of teachers to observe pupils in their day-to-day 
contacts and human relationships in all phases of school 
activity. Moreover the value of the ratings will depend to a 
considerable extent upon a genuine desire of teachers to aid 
students, through constructive suggestions, to cultivate 
higher types of behavior. 

A second problem is that of formulating a rating card that 
is both comprehensive and usable. It should list all the 
qualities of a rounded character that the school authorities 
are willing to help the pupil to develop. The attitudes, 
habits, and traits to be rated should be expressed in terms 
concrete enough for the pupil and his parents to understand 
and appreciate. To accomplish this purpose the list of 
qualities must be quite detailed, or be accompanied by 
explanations of each item in terms of positive conduct. 
Teachers themselves differ in their interpretation of abstract 
qualities and need to have them itemized enough to charac¬ 
terize specific acts. In other words, the list of items must be 
inclusive enough and specific enough to be gradable by a 
sufficient number of teachers to make the record convincing. 

A third problem is that of motivation, winning and keep¬ 
ing the pupil interested in his own personality growth. He 
should be kept conduct-conscious in the sense that he feels 
his education to be as dependent upon conduct that develops 
his character as upon study that develops his mind. With 
the present popular misconceptions and hazy notions regard¬ 
ing the nature of character traits, the child needs to be 
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impressed repeatedly with the fact that he learns to be loyal, 
cooperative, courteous, sportsmanlike, etc., by the same sort 
of careful effort as that by which he learns science, history, 
or typewriting. Adequate motivation requires that teacher- 
pupil relations become more intimate and cooperative than 
they have generally been in the classroom, and that the 
range of extra-class contacts be considerably widened and 
intensified. 

Objections to character ratings. — As no advance in edu¬ 
cation is devoid of difficulties and dangers so none is without 
objectors. There are those who object to character rating 
systems because of the extra work involved. They point 
out that teachers are already overloaded with duties and 
responsibilities. Where high school teachers have five or 
more teaching periods each day, with additional responsi¬ 
bility in sponsoring extra-curricular activities, the teaching 
load is already oppressive. Each additional set of clerical 
records merely adds to the burden. Yet sound pedagogy 
demands that things most important should come first. If 
character rating has the values its advocates claim, it should 
at least share in the time devoted to grading purposes. It 
might be possible that, without loss in teaching effectiveness, 
the necessary time could be deducted from the routine class¬ 
room work, reports, and examinations frequently used 
mainly to obtain evidence needed in subject-matter grading. 
From what source the needed energy must come will doubt¬ 
less appear as our educational vision broadens. 

Another and more serious objection is that we know so 
little of emotional psychology that teacher judgment is 
necessarily subjective. It is contended that there is no 
fixed standard by which character can be accurately judged; 
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hence the personal equation and the temperamental com¬ 
patibilities between teacher and student will enter too freely 
into the ratings. Without doubt accurate character ratings 
are difficult. That is equally true in the adult world where 
men and women who seek economic advancement, social 
preferment, or artistic success are helped or hindered by 
subjective judgments based on their character traits, as well 
as on such objective judgments as their knowledge or skill 
may evoke. If most of our activities are the result of 
emotional drives, as psychologists now assert, and most of 
our human relations are based upon personality adjust¬ 
ments, we must continue to use subjective judgments in 
many of the most significant decisions of life. We may 
fear them, but we cannot escape using them. Why, then, 
should we pretend to avoid them in school work? 

The problem of precision in character rating would have 
added seriousness if we were more confident of the justice 
and accuracy of our subject-matter grades. After genera¬ 
tions of experience in grading pupils in studies, we still do it 
so poorly that every careful experiment or detailed study of 
comparative grading adds to our distrust of the process. 
It is this distrust that underlies the recent crusade for 
objective tests. Careful analysis, however, has shown the 
extreme difficulty, if not impossibility, of devising objective 
measures for the more complex mental processes involved 
in the higher types of education. Only on the lower levels 
of learning, involving elementary skills, knowledge, and 
concepts in each subject, can we place full confidence in 
objective tests. For this reason most teachers frankly 
accept, to a greater or less extent, the necessity of subjec¬ 
tive judgments in all of their grading. 
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If, then, we must still rely to a considerable degree upon 
subjective grading in studies, why should we condemn a 
similar reliance in character ratings? No one would con¬ 
tend that the most conscientious ratings would be scientifi¬ 
cally exact. Yet sound and useful grading should not be 
impossible. In fact, many schools have already demon¬ 
strated its feasibility. Only in the traditional, unsocialized 
school, where teacher-pupil relations are stilted and com¬ 
petitive, are the difficulties insurmountable. In such 
schools extensive revision of the school regimen will be 
necessary before character education can be given adequate 
recognition. When these revisions are made, however, 
and a reasonable share of teacher effort is directed into 
stimulating students to cultivate the varied traits necessary 
to an integrated personality, the rating process will prove 
to be a minor problem. In the meantime, to avoid the 
adoption of a rating schedule because of its difficulties is a 
tacit admission of an unwillingness to give character edu¬ 
cation a worthy place in school effort. Admitting the lack 
of precise instruments of measurement and sufficient data 
for final judgments, we must learn to evaluate personality 
traits with sufficient accuracy to make the ratings of worth 
to students, or we should cease to pretend that we take 
character education seriously as a phase of the schooPs 
responsibility. 

Summary. — During the past decade both parents and 
teachers have become increasingly conscious of the need of 
revising the school regimen in such a way that it will develop 
in the pupil an integrated personality. This implies definite 
efforts to cultivate attitudes, habits, and ideals as well as 
knowledge and skills. For this purpose numerous school 
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organizations have been stimulated and sponsored, and 
activities that cultivate character traits have been intro¬ 
duced to enrich both method and curriculum. Such efforts 
have been hampered by the teachers 5 limited knowledge, 
the conservatism of patrons, and our emotional psychology. 
Grades represent the teacher's estimate of the extent to 
which the pupil accomplishes the objectives of the school; 
hence the system of grading should include all of the recog¬ 
nized major objectives, and must therefore be extended into 
the realm of character traits. Grading attitudes, habits, 
and ideals is already quite general in the primary grades, 
but is more difficult and less advanced in the high schools. 
For the present the rating of character traits must be largely 
subjective. That is also true in adult society where the 
true importance of moral qualities is recognized in social, 
vocational, and other ratings. If the school is to take 
character education seriously, it must assume responsibility 
for cultivating desirable personality traits and recognizing 
the pupil’s accomplishment in school records. 


QUESTIONS 

1. In what way has the “inertia of teachers” delayed the advance 
of character education? 

2. Can you cite other values of character ratings than the four 
mentioned in the early pages of the chapter ? 

3. In what ways would an approach toward the regimen of the 
u activity school” emphasize the need of grading personality traits? 
Would it make the task easier, or the results more reliable? 

4. In grading character traits would it be desirable to know the 
previous ratings of a student? What would be the advantages and 
the dangers of such knowledge ? 
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5. What other institutions than the school use definite systems of 
grading for promotions ? 

6. Does the difficulty of grading personality traits necessarily 
increase in proportion to the increase in size of a high school? If so, 
must we conclude that character education is more diffi cult in a large 
than in a small high school ? 

7. What effect, if any, is the effort to grade intangible character 
traits likely to have upon the system of grading in studies? 

8. What are the difficulties likely to be encountered in having 
students grade each others’ personality traits? What advantages 
might be gained by teachers and students? 

9. How does an enriched extra-curricular program facilitate the 
rating of personality traits? Would an activity point system be of 
any special value? 

10. What education courses would provide special aid to the pro¬ 
spective teacher in rating character traits ? 

11. Do you think it possible, in our public day schools, to elevate 
character education to the same level as intellectual training ? 


PROBLEMS 

a. Analyze the shortcomings in our present methods of applying 
psychology to the emotions. To what extent has psychological 
measurement entered the field of the emotional life ( e.g . the lie 
detector, etc.) ? 

b. In some long-established elementary or high school, trace the 
evolution of the elements entering into the grade in deportment. 

c. Evaluate the system of using merits and demerits in rating 
conduct. 

d. Elaborate and illustrate the thesis that individuals do not possess 
such general traits as honesty and truthfulness, but merely the tend¬ 
ency to react honestly or truthfully to certain specific stimuli. 

e. Make a list of desirable qualities which employees in the busi¬ 
ness world should possess and have them ranked by ten business men. 
Compare the composite ranking with the character ratings of a high 
school graduating class and tabulate your conclusions. 
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CHAPTER XIII 


GUIDANCE AS AN AGENCY OF DISCIPLINE 

T HE necessity of pupil guidance is a concomitant of 
freedom in the school regime. In earlier days, when 
the curriculum was fixed and school conduct was 
prescribed in considerable detail, the pupils had few free 
choices to make. Guidance consisted in telling the pupil 
what to do, and then providing sufficient drive to make him 
do it. That era, however, has passed. Enrichment of the 
curricul um has introduced a variety of choices in the studies 
to be pursued. A broadened and socialized school life has 
built up a wide range of extra-classroom activities pursued 
on the basis of selective choice. During the same period 
democracy has emancipated the child, thereby undermining 
the value and the need of arbitrary commands. Thus the 
changing nature of the educative process and the school 
regimen have called for an ever-expanding program of 
guidance. 

Evolution of the guidance program. — The field of guid¬ 
ance has been determined pretty largely by changes taking 
place in society outside the schools. By virtue of frontier 
conditions and the abundance of natural resources to be 
exploited, changes in our social milieu have been dominated 
by economic forces. These forces emphasized, in fact 
developed, a worship of vocational success. Consequently 
the patrons of our schools, and educational leaders as well, 
first became conscious of maladjustments in the vocational 
field. A demand therefore arose for vocational guidance as 
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a means of fitting the school youth into our increasingly 
complex industrial order. Further insight and study soon 
revealed, however, that other phases of current society, 
including home life, civic activities, play, sociability, ethi¬ 
cal and religious programs, and health regulations were 
changing rapidly and radically enough to produce youthful 
maladjustments. The program of guidance needed, there¬ 
fore, to be extended far beyond the merely vocational field. 

The next phase of education to feel the impact of the 
demand for guidance, in fact revealed by the efforts at voca¬ 
tional guidance, was the choice of curriculum. If pupils 
were to be properly inducted into the vocational world, 
their school studies should be specifically directed toward 
that end. This required a broadened curriculum, with 
numerous group and individual electives, to be chosen with 
the aid of teacher guidance. The value of curriculum 
guidance has become so evident that some writers have 
advocated the substitution of the guidance process for the 
instructional process, and some experimental schools have 
abandoned the traditional curriculum in favor of a series 
of guided activities. 1 

Yet it should be obvious that the pupil is no less immature 
emotionally than he is intellectually. Nor are his emotional 
adjustments less fluctuating and difficult than are his 
intellectual and vocational adjustments. Hence the child 
has as much need of guidance in conduct as he has in his 
studies. This third type of guidance has or din arily been 
spoken of as moral, but the term is too narrow in its con¬ 
notations. The child engages in all sorts of activities, 

1 An especially comprehensive treatment of this problem is that of 
John M. Brewer, of Harvard, in Education as Guidance. 
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social, civic, recreational, constructive, competitive, cooper¬ 
ative, etc. In all of them he needs guidance and all are 
included in the general field of character building which we 
have treated as constructive discipline. 

The problem child. — The need of guidance in conduct 
was first recognized with reference to the so-called problem 
child. For a variety of reasons certain children become so 
maladjusted to school life that they cause frequently recur¬ 
rent or even perpetual difficulties. Case studies of these 
children by psychologists, visiting teachers, or social 
workers, sometimes also by patient and intelligent class¬ 
room teachers, have revealed the causes of such delinquen¬ 
cies and outlined programs for their cure. As a result an 
extensive literature dealing with the problem child has 
become available. Behavior clinics, visiting teachers, and 
special rooms or schools have been set apart to deal with 
them. Yet such expensive and expert guidance is reserved 
for the extreme cases, leaving the masses of more normal 
children with inadequate supervision in socio-civic-moral 
relationships. 

From the broader educational viewpoint, however, all 
pupils are problem children. As no adult ever attains per¬ 
fect social adjustment, so no child can be expected to attain 
complete school adjustment. All need guidance at some 
time in some of the many forms of personal relationships. 
Such guidance is basic to the education of the pupil in the 
social and moral qualities necessary to effective living. The 
timid child needs to be stimulated to self-assertion and more 
active participation in collective enterprises. The over- 
aggressive pupil, the braggart, and the bully need restraint, 
and in case these characteristics grow out of superabundant 
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energy, he needs this energy redirected into wholesome 
leadership. Tendencies toward vanity, display or slovenli¬ 
ness in dress, or social snobbishness may need to be curbed. 
Crude manners, ill temper, lack of cooperativeness, and the 
like may to some extent be corrected. Children who bluff, 
or “beat the game,” or alibi their failures, are subjects for 
chast enin g discipline. The spoiled child, the neglected 
child, the physically defective child, all need sympathetic 
and understanding counsel. In fact, most pupils enter 
school with as many defects and shortcomings in the realm 
of char acter traits as in the field of knowledge and skills, and 
have equal need of instruction and guidance in the various 
phases of personality development. 

Guidance at different grade levels. — In the kinder¬ 
garten and primary grades the need of this socio-moral 
guidance is already quite generally recognized. By virtue 
of a century of more or less systematic child study the 
school regime at this level has been so reconstructed that 
the teacher must accept responsibility for directing all 
phases of pupil conduct. Shortcomings in cleanliness, 
manners, group participation, control of temper, fairness, 
and the like are dealt with as a part of instruction. No 
extra-curricular activities are needed because all sorts of 
wholesome activities are curricularized. As the pupil 
advances in the grades, however, the range of the teacher’s 
oversight of conduct is narrowed. Subject matter — the 
attainment of knowledge and skills — gradually becomes the 
focus of school effort, and conduct is dealt with mainly in 
relation to achievement in studies. Thus the upper grade 
teacher ceases to be the guide, counselor, and friend of the 
pupil in the vital personal sense of the earlier school years. 
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As a result disciplinary “cases” steadily increase in serious¬ 
ness and difficulty. 

When the pupil reaches the high school he enters a more 
complicated school environment. Life is less routinized, 
contacts are not so carefully regulated, and activities are 
more varied. Freedom in study habits, selection of 
subjects and extra-curricular activities, choosing friends 
and associates, widened reading, and new out-of-school 
interests compel a wide range of choices. Since high 
school teachers are subject-matter specialists, each inter¬ 
ested in advancing his departmental field, varied ideas and 
ideals will be thrust upon the student. Conflicting pulls 
and pressures must be encountered. Moreover the high 
school years cover the age of adolescence when new social 
adjustments are numerous and difficult. In our present 
society probably no other period of life contains so many 
threats of maladjustment, or offers so many opportunities 
for effective guidance, as the high school period. 

Guidance in the elementary school. — In the early school 
years, when the teacher is in continuous contact with all of 
her pupils, a guidance program should be mapped out for 
each child. Such a program will require, at the beginning 
of each term, a preliminary study of the past school record of 
the pupil, his home environment, and his personality. This 
study may be tied up with the grade card for character 
traits or with the items listed under school citizenship 
which the teacher is expected to rate. As the teacher 
during the term keeps a cumulative record of grades in the 
different studies, so should she also keep a cumulative 
record of conduct under appropriate headings. At the 
dose of each day or at stated intervals a record may be 
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made of the names of pupils who have offended good taste, 
or shown noteworthy examples of refinement; of those who 
have violated some school regulation, or been of special aid 
in maintaining order; and of those who have exhibited 
exceptionally good or exceptionally bad character traits. 
This record may then serve not only as a basis for the 
monthly, quarterly, or term grade in conduct, but as a 
foundation for private conference with each pupil concern¬ 
ing his personal welfare and growth. 

Such a system of conduct records would merely be carry¬ 
ing over into the realm of character building the technique 
already in use with reference to the child’s progress in each 
of his studies. It might work, and is actually worked by 
certain teachers, somewhat as follows: When the grade 
card contains a list of habits and attitudes desirable for good 
citizenship comparable to that found on page 268, record 
sheets containing the eight qualities could be devised. As a 
pupil shows false attitudes, or is acquiring bad habits, or 
displays commendable conduct, his name could be entered 
opposite the quality exhibited. If necessary for memory or 
for conference purposes the nature of the act could also be 
inserted. As such acts and names are repeated the data 
for guidance would accumulate. Such data would also be 
useful in conferences with parents. In addition to its uses 
for these purposes and for grading, such a record would 
provide the teacher with a check upon her own methods of 
discipline, and tend to encourage deliberate and thoughtful 
rather than hasty and emotional correction of pupils. 

Value of the school creed. — An effective program for 
developing wholesome attitudes, habits, and ideals will 
involve both individual and group methods. Standards of 
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action may be discussed in assemblies, in each room, and 
with special groups. School codes, school creeds, or stand¬ 
ards of conduct characterizing good school citizens are 
frequently worked out by committees of pupils under 
teacher guidance. These codes set forth desirable conduct 
in assemblies, about the corridors and playgrounds, and in 
classrooms. Even though the standards set up will be 
frequently violated, the fact that pupils helped make them 
will put a certain amount of group pressure back of them, 
and tend to develop in the pupils a sense of responsibility 
for maintaining order. In other words, the guided effort in 
itself provides direct education in the spirit and methods of 
social control. 

The formulation of citizenship codes and group discussion 
of standards of conduct provide an excellent foundation for 
the individual counseling which is necessary to make them 
effective. Over and above the normal correction incident 
to the day’s activities, individual guidance implies a suc¬ 
cession of personal conferences. Care should be exercised 
to see that these private interviews are not so painful that 
they will be avoided by pupils. They might well partake 
of the nature of the personal conferences with deans of 
girls or deans of boys in later years. If they are centered 
about the pupil’s struggles for happy adjustments in his 
school life, and kept constructive by showing him methods 
of improvement rather than emphasizing his failures, few of 
them should be unpleasant. The most fortunate situation 
is that in which the intimacy and mutual confidence between 
teacher and pupil is such that many of the pupils will seek 
the advice and guidance of the teacher through confidential 
interviews. Under such conditions the teacher has a rare 
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opportunity, not only to forestall many troublesome prob¬ 
lems of discipline but to leave a permanent impress upon 
the pliable characteristics of her pupils. 

Guidance in the high school. — As previously suggested, 
guidance in the high school is more needed and more difficult 
than in earlier years. Its administration may take a variety 
of forms, but no organizational machinery should be allowed 
to undermine the classroom teacher’s sense of responsibility 
for developing character traits. The stimulation of whole¬ 
some attitudes, habits, and ideals is too fundamental a part 
of education to be delegated to a small percentage of the 
teaching staff. Yet without doubt it is highly desirable that 
an administrative organization should guarantee that guid¬ 
ance will not be neglected. 

In many small high schools a large share of discip lin ary 
guidance is assumed by the principal. This is likewise true 
in some of our larger high schools. In others a vice-princi¬ 
pal or special committee has the supervision of school con¬ 
duct. Schools employing deans of girls or deans of boys 
generally entrust to them the oversight of many phases of 
school activity. A still more significant method of cen¬ 
tralizing yet distributing responsibility for guidance is that 
of making it a special feature of a carefully directed home 
room organization. Where this is done the home room 
teacher is expected to do most of the counseling. 

The role of the high school principal in guidance. — In 
high schools where the principal assumes the chief disciplin¬ 
ary responsibility, an effective program has three phases. 
First of these is that of infusing into the entire teaching 
staff a determination to place character development on the 
same plane with subject-matter instruction as a school aim. 
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Without whole-hearted cooperation on the part of the 
staff any effort to build up student morale will be ineffective. 
A definite program for supervising conduct about the school 
premises, in classroom work, and in the varied school activi¬ 
ties should be mapped out and responsibility distributed. 
If character traits are to be graded, as suggested in the pre¬ 
vious chapter, each member of the faculty should be im¬ 
pressed with the need of constant watchfulness, not only for 
offenders, but for those who exhibit superior qualities. The 
display of outstanding traits, either desirable or undesirable, 
should be recorded and made available to the principal. 

With faculty cooperation assured, the second phase of the 
principal^ work is concerned with the student body. Every 
available agency should be used to build up a wholesome 
spirit of student fellowship and school idealism. Assembly 
talks, class meetings, extra-curricular group activities, and 
the student council provide avenues through which stand¬ 
ards of behavior may be emphasized. The student council 
in particular should be enlisted in the struggle to popularize 
sound ethical attitudes, habits, and ideals. In socializing 
the student body, a school creed or citizenship code, worked 
out by student committees under teacher guidance, has gen¬ 
erally proved useful. Such a code serves as a standard for 
mutual criticism among students, and forms a basis for help¬ 
ful correction or stimulating praise on the part of teachers 
and principal. Many examples of such codes and creeds 
may be found in educational literature to serve as working 
models, but to be most influential the standards set up 
should grow out of school life and be adapted to local needs. 

The third phase of guidance by the principal is that 
exercised through personal conferences with individual 
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students. These conferences should include not merely 
those who have offended against good order, but also those 
who have displayed meritorious conduct. Especially sig¬ 
nificant is the value of stimulating and guiding those who are 
in positions of leadership, or who show conspicuous ability 
in molding student public opinion. Mere negativism—deal¬ 
ing with student delinquents — should constitute the smaller 
part of the principal’s effort, but it is a troublesome and im¬ 
portant part. Its difficulty may be greatly lessened by 
giving adequate attention to constructive guidance as a pre¬ 
ventive of misconduct. The principal whose heart-to-heart 
talks with students are confined to those sent to his office 
for misdemeanors will not leave a vital impress upon the 
characters of any large proportion of the student body. 

An efficient technique for dealing with delinquents sent to 
his office has been worked out by Principal C. O. Wright, 
of the Atchison Junior-Senior High School. * 1 When the 
offender appears and has been allowed some time to calm 
himself, he is given a printed slip to be filled out as follows: 

Name- 

Date- Grade- 

i. This is why I am in trouble_ 


2. My conduct affects my class this way. 


3. My conduct affects me this way. 


l C. O. Wright, “Impersonal Treatment of Behavior Crises,” 
Junior-Senior High School Clearing House, February, 1932. 
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In filling out the above form the student is given plenty 
of time but no aid. “Words and thoughts are written 
and not spoken, and the entire procedure is made as objec¬ 
tive as possible.” 1 If the statements are unsatisfactory, 
he is given another blank form and plenty of time to reflect. 
Sometimes even a third blank is necessary before it is 
possible to secure a social statement of the case which 
reflects a wholesome attitude. When a satisfactory state¬ 
ment has been secured, the student is given a second blank 
as follows: 

Name- 

Date- Grade- 

This is exactly what I will do if I am permitted to return to my 
classes in good standing- 


Signed- 

( Student) 

Signed- 

(.School authority) 

Guidance record. Date- 


According to Mr. Wright, the device generally operates 
as follows: “First, the student makes a confession of his 
mistakes in terms of the social group, the school. Then he 
expresses repentance by his statements of the effects of his 
conduct, and then he asks the authority to reinstate him 

X C. O. Wright, “Impersonal Treatment of Behavior Crises,” 
Junior-Senior High School Clearing House, February, 1932. 
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after Ms promises to do better. There is a change in his 
emotionalized attitudes toward the school authority and 
the school, and inner controls become operative. There is 
no attacking approach by the school and no counter¬ 
attacking defense by the pupil.” 1 

Deans and special advisers. — In larger high schools 
where disciplinary matters are entrusted to a vice-principal, 
or deans, or special advisers, the problems and policies differ 
little from those in wMch the principal assumes responsi¬ 
bility. The chief advantage lies in the possibility of greater 
expertness, due to specialized training or special fitness for 
the work, and a narrower range of administrative duties. 
In a study of guidance in 336 Mgh schools, Koos and 
Kefauver found that deans and special advisers had con¬ 
siderable disciplinary authority in about two thirds of the 
larger high schools. 2 

Home room guidance. — Probably, on the whole, the 
most general and most successful center of a guidance pro¬ 
gram is that of the home room. As a small group unit, 
sponsored by one teacher, and focusing in its activities 
many phases of student life, the home room set-up is unusu¬ 
ally favorable for guidance purposes. Opportunities not 
only inhere in the name but naturally grow out of the 
personal relationsMps required for carrying on effective 
home room programs. Mutual pride in home room stand¬ 
ing and acMevement, reinforced by comradesMp in effort, 
creates a bond of fellowsMp between teacher and pupil not 

1 C. O. Wright, “ Impersonal Treatment of Behavior Crises,” 
Junior-Senior High School Clearing House, February, 1932. 

2 This study may be found in Koos and Kefauver’s Guidance in 
Secondary Schools. 
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unlike the personal intimacies which have done so much to 
improve good will between teacher and pupil in the primary 
grades. 

As is the case with the principal or special advisers, the 
guidance work of the home room teacher has both individual 
and social aspects. The social, or group phase, involves 
the whole room and consists mainly in fostering and con¬ 
solidating wholesome school attitudes, activities, and 
standards of conduct. Varied avenues are open for genuine 
education of this sort. Many of the room programs may 
revolve around certain virtues and include discussions of 
sportsmanship, courtesy, tolerance, fairness, cooperation, 
leadership and followership, etc. Others may take up 
habits, such as those of eating, sleeping, punctuality, 
friendliness, participation in play, and other group activities. 
Where students are graded upon character traits or items of 
school citizenship, each quality in the list should be fully 
explained and amplified by group discussion. A valuable 
device for personalizing and making vivid the emotional 
traits to be graded is that of having the students rate 
each other. An example of systematic use of this device 
is found in the Keokuk, Iowa, high schools. The plan is 
as follows: 

The second, and perhaps the third, home room meeting is 
consumed with an explanation of the method of awarding 
the Keokuk “K.” Near the end of each semester every 
pupil is asked to rate every other member of the home 
room on eleven traits. Ratings are on a four-point scale: 
1, excellent; 2, good; 3, fair; 4, poor. The following 
rating sheet 1 is used: 

1 J. C. Wright, Home Room Programs for Four Year High Schools. 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

Cooperation 





Dependability 





Initiative 


8fi 

■ 

■ 

Leadership 




■ 

Promptness 


■ 

■ 

■ 

Honesty 





Giving the other fellow his due 





Courtesy 





Clean habits 





Stability 





Scholarship 






Rated by 


When the ratings are collected they are combined to form 
the pupils’ evaluation of each individual. Ratings are also 
made by the home room teacher, and by other teachers 
having either curricular or extra-curricular contacts with the 
pupil. The sum total of ratings is then computed and used 
as a basis for awarding a “ K ” to one member of every class 
in the school. 

Personal conferences. — The individual aspects of the 
home room teacher’s guidance flow inevitably from his 
room leadership. If a genuine spirit of fellowship and 
confidence is established, many students will wish to confer 
with the teacher, not only about school problems, but about 
their personal problems. For those who are timid, or un¬ 
duly introvert, or whose conduct might suggest avoidance 
of the teacher, special conferences should be arranged. A 
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record book, comparable to the classroom grade book, in 
which notations are regularly or occasionally made con¬ 
cerning the conduct of individual pupils, would aid the 
teacher in making these interviews effective. The home 
room teacher who can make personal conferences inspiring 
by keeping them constructive rather than discouragingly 
critical will find in them his finest opportunity to leave a 
permanent stamp on the personality of his pupils. 

The role of the classroom teacher in guidance. — What¬ 
ever the administrative organization for guidance purposes, 
much of the responsibility will still fall upon the teaching 
staff. Abundant opportunities for guidance, both group 
and individual, are available to every classroom teacher. 
Many of the moral traits, and many of the attitudes, habits, 
and ideals of pupils which need stimulus or correction will 
be revealed in recitations or other phases of school work. 
No real educator ever confines his efforts wholly to the 
inculcation of subject matter. By judicious and timely 
emphasis upon the habits and moral qualities necessary to 
social adjustment or worthy vocational accomplishment, he 
may help to establish favorable attitudes and a mind set 
toward idealism. From such group discussions and the 
character elements manifested in classroom work, occasions 
for individual conferences should emerge. These con¬ 
ferences should be taken seriously by the teacher and used 
both for the prevention of troubles and for constructive 
personality education. In forwarding the latter purpose it 
is necessary that personal interviews should not be con¬ 
fined to those who have committed correctable offenses, but 
should be distributed as widely as time and occasion 
permit. 
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Guidance through, extra-curricular sponsorship. — Even 
more significant than the opportunities of the classroom 
teacher are those which surround the sponsor of extra-cur¬ 
ricular activities. Since these activities are animated by 
student purposefulness, are more informal, and elicit more 
spontaneous expression than classroom work, they more 
readily bring to the surface the emotional strengths and 
weaknesses of students. Coaches of athletics, dramatics, 
and musical organizations are likely to encounter human 
nature in intense forms. Hence it is easy to establish a 
camaraderie that is rare in more formalized school work. 
Discipline is therefore unhampered by tradition, and cor¬ 
rective suggestions can be easily confined to fundamentals 
of conduct. Furthermore, student groups that are bound 
together by common interests, as are extra-curricular groups, 
are more amenable to social pressure as a means of stimu¬ 
lating desirable traits than are classroom groups. This 
group spirit in turn provides the lesson materials which the 
teacher may use in driving home most effectively the per¬ 
sonal characteristics required for successful enterprise — not 
only for the time being, but for future serviceableness in 
adult society. 

For the above reasons, and because of the personal traits 
necessary to successful leadership, many athletic coaches 
become excellent guidance officers for certain types of stu¬ 
dents. No individual in the average high school is more 
strategically situated for dynamic character development 
than the athletic coach, and many rise to their full oppor¬ 
tunities. In a lesser degree, perhaps, but based upon 
similar advantages, the sponsor of every student activity 
should be able to establish advisory relations with his 
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charges. Again it must be noted that guidance should be 
both through group leadership and through individual con¬ 
ferences. Neither avenue of influence can be neglected by a 
wide-awake sponsor for any type of student activity. 

Summary. — Pupil guidance is a concomitant of freedom 
in the school regime. It began as vocational guidance, 
which was later supplemented by educational or curriculum 
guidance; but to these in our day must be added systema¬ 
tized guidance in conduct. Much is already being done by 
way of guidance for the so-called problem child; yet, if 
guidance is recognized as a fundamental educational service, 
the normal child as well as the maladjusted child needs 
aid and direction. Progressive primary teachers have long 
accepted responsibility for child guidance, but as we advance 
into the upper grades and high school, subject-matter 
instruction gains increasing dominance. Some sort of 
administrative organization to guarantee effective guidance 
is desirable, but no system should interfere with the sense of 
responsibility of each teacher for aiding pupils in personality 
adjustments. Favored agencies for guidance in most of our 
high schools are principal, visiting teachers, deans or special 
advisers, home room teachers, sponsors of extra-curricular 
activities, and classroom teachers. Guidance should deal 
both with individual and group, with offender and exemplar 
of worthy conduct, and should, in general, be suggestive 
rather than arbitrary. 


QUESTIONS 

1. Just how did the advance of democracy in school life emphasize 
the need of a guidance program? Assemble a series of concrete, 
illustrations. 
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2. How do you account for the fact that teachers have felt respon¬ 
sible for guiding all pupils in curricular work and only the so-called 
problem children in conduct? 

3. What personality traits are conspicuously needed in a guidance 
officer ? 

4. What are the chief difficulties of guidance by the home room 
teacher? 

5. What would be the limitations of a psychiatrist as a guidance 
officer? Of a vocational guidance specialist? 

6. Would a course in guidance problems be a desirable require¬ 
ment for a certificate to teach in high schools? 

7. How would the problems of guidance in the activity type of 
school differ from those in schools of the more traditional type? 

8. What plans can you suggest for constructive guidance of pupils 
in acquiring manners and social form? 

9. In what ways would a student-formulated school creed, code of 
ethics, or citizenship standards be of aid to the teacher in conduct 
guidance? 


PROBLEMS 

a. Analyze specifically the differences between the problems of 
guidance in the elementary grades and in the high school. 

b. Write a critical evaluation of Principal Wright’s technique in 
dealing with students sent to his office. 

c. Tabulate the qualities most needed in a school principal and 
those most needed in a guidance officer and draw any justifiable 
conclusions. 

d. Make a study of the catalogues of the larger graduate schools, 
compare the types of training available for deans and guidance spe¬ 
cialists, and give a critical evaluation of your findings. 

e. Where no special guidance officer is available, outline a program 
for effective guidance in a ten-teacher high school. 
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DISCIPLINE IN THE ACTIVITY SCHOOL 


N ATURE of the activity school. — The activity school 
may here be taken to include any of the wide vari¬ 
ants from the traditional school in which pupils’ 
activities are made a basic feature of the learning process. 
They have been variously called experimental schools, play 
schools, child-centered schools, creative schools, project 
schools, etc. They date back indefinitely, and particularly 
to the work of Pestalozzi. Most of these schools accept 
more or less completely the articles of faith proclaimed in 
Rugg and Shumaker’s The Child-Centered School as follows: 

i. Freedom vs. control . School furniture, class schedules, 
pupil activities shall be subject to change and readjustment 
in response to the spontaneous or deliberately planned needs 
of the children. 

2. Child initiative vs . teacher initiative . These schools 
believe in the ability of the children to initiate, plan, and 
carry out, with the aid of wide-awake teachers, the sort of 
activities most stimulating to wholesome growth. 

3. The active school. The school provides plants, ani¬ 
mals, tools, machines, books, and artistic materials with 
which children may work in carrying on a vigorous physi¬ 
cal, mental, and social life. 

4. Child interest as the basis of the new educational program . 
The school program centers in the needs, interests, and 
immediate concerns of the child. Projects, units of work, 
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creative music, story hours, group conferences, and other 
intriguing enterprises replace the traditional studies. 

5. Creative self-expression. Creativeness rather than con¬ 
formity to pattern is encouraged in every field of thought 
and action. Literature, art, music, science, handwork are 
dealt with in an experimental, laboratory fashion which 
provides creative experiences. 

6. Personality and social adjustment. These schools aim 
to provide a miniature society in which cooperative living 
will combine individuality with the qualities needed in 
group action. It aims to teach the child to live and work 
with others without losing his own individuality, by encour¬ 
aging activities in which he can make a personal contri¬ 
bution and in which he has social experiences fitted to his 
own age and ability level. 1 

It should be obvious that the problems of discipline in a 
school of the activity type would be quite different from 
those in the traditional school. The daily regimen is based 
upon a recognition of the educability of the entire person¬ 
ality of the child. His physical and his emotional nature 
and needs are placed upon a par with his intellectual nature 
and needs. Physical and emotional expressiveness are not 
merely tolerated; they are sought. This physical release 
and emotional spontaneity generate mental enthusiasm and 
joyous activity. Reasonable noise and some confusion 
are inevitable. Yet such conditions make teacher-pupil 
intimacy, cooperation, and fellowship easy and natural. 
Discipline becomes mainly a matter not of domination or 
control, but of sympathetic and intelligent leadership. 

1 Adapted from The Child-Centered School, by Harold Rugg and 
Ann Shumaker. Copyright 1928 by the World Book Company. 
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Opportunities for discipline of the superior types. — 
While the lack of organization and routine in the activity 
school creates new problems, its informality creates an 
environment favorable to the higher forms of disciplinary 
education. Certain aspects of this favorable situation 
merit emphasis. Prominent among these is the greater 
freedom of expression which reveals to the teacher the inner 
nature and needs of the child. In the traditional school 
the exercise of many phases of the child’s personality is 
inhibited. Fixed regulations, certain conduct patterns, and 
a variety of stereotyped reactions are expected of pupils. 
These the docile child accepts without question, but against 
them the less docile often rebels. The one learns little of 
value, the other learns much that may be unwholesome. 
In the free school, however, the child sets up his own con¬ 
duct patterns, and adapts himself to the regulations formu¬ 
lated in “committee of the whole.” He reacts naturally, 
and hence brings to the surface emotions that need control, 
ideas that need correction, and ideals that need redirection. 
These the teacher can readily discover and deal with as con¬ 
structively as her ingenuity will permit. 

A second superiority for constructive discipline in the 
activity school inheres in the fact that there is no division 
line between intellect and emotion, no separate categories 
for instruction and correction. The project, problem, 
story, song, construction work, drill, or excursion is engross¬ 
ing to the entire personality. Whatever qualities are called 
for are applied spontaneously and with wholehearted pur¬ 
pose. Thus opportunities for stimulating the laggard, 
restraining the impetuous, encouraging the timid, correcting 
the rowdy, and leading each to put forth his best effort, 
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appear in a natural setting for effective educational direc¬ 
tion. 

A third advantage is that the milieu of the activity school 
is one of actual work. Pupils are engaged in tasks which 
they themselves have chosen and to which they apply 
whatever abilities they possess. Initiative, planning inge¬ 
nuity, manual skills, knowledge, taste, perseverance, coop¬ 
erability, self-control, leadership, fellowship — almost any 
type of manual, intellectual, or moral quality is likely to be 
called into requisition and put to the acid test of the will to 
achieve. Shortcomings will emerge, as will special talents 
and superior traits. It is real life to the child, not routine 
effort to satisfy a school requirement. Hence the bogey of 
motivation fades away as a separate teaching problem. 

A final advantage of the activity school is that the prob¬ 
lem of “carry over” of school conduct into life conduct is 
solved. Since school life is real life, the child gets actual 
experience in adapting himself to varied types of life situ¬ 
ations. Only such restraints are imposed as are necessary 
for effective living and working together. The kinds of 
behavior required are just the kinds adapted to successful 
adjustments outside of school. School conduct, then, is 
not education for life, but education in life. Its training 
is, therefore, immediate, direct, and permanent. Every 
quality, physical, emotional, and intellectual, is exercised 
in a normal activity that fulfills life needs at a particular 
age and ability level, and brings about in a natural manner 
the maturation needed for adjustment at the next age and 
ability level. 

Disciplinary weaknesses of the activity regimen. — From 
the disciplinary standpoint certain disadvantages may be 
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assumed in tlie activity school. Among these the most 
disconcerting is the popular idea that school discipline 
should be something apart from life, orderly and regimented. 
In the traditional school the visitors, including parents, 
expect quietude, docility, obedience. The studious pupil 
is the one with a listening attitude, respect for authority, 
and a willingness, even eagerness, to accept unquestioningly 
whatever instruction the teacher has to offer. In other 
words, lear nin g is dealt with as a passively receptive process 
and behavior is regulated accordingly. 

In the activity school, however, the psychology is dif¬ 
ferent. The pupil is expected to show initiative, mental 
aggressiveness, enthusiasm, and critical judgment. He is 
an investigator and problem solver rather than a meek ab¬ 
sorber of carefully sifted knowledge. School behavior thus 
becomes a minor aspect of student purposefulness, and 
conduct is judged on the basis of efficiency in action. In 
such a regime stilted orderliness has little place. The result 
is that many parents and conservative educators visiting 
these schools are disappointed and their criticisms become a 
hazard for the progressive teacher. 

Another and closely allied difficulty is the fact that most 
teachers have themselves been brought up under the old 
regime. They lack the cumulative experiences necessary to 
develop the ingenuity required for leadership in the new 
order. Readjustment to pupil freedom and self-assertion 
is therefore no easy task. Likewise many of the children, 
accustomed to nagging, repression, or unrestricted license 
at home, find difficulty in adapting their conduct to child- 
centered activities. Some lack cooperative experience and 
tend to be sideliners. Others tend to “run wild” in an 
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atmosphere of freedom. Thus most teachers and a con¬ 
siderable percentage of pupils undergo painful experiences in 
reconstructing their notions of school conduct and adapt¬ 
ing them to curriculum activities based mainly upon pupil 
interest, initiative, and responsibility. 

Outstanding disciplinary problems of the activity school. 
— In the limited number of objective studies of the activity 
school little has been done to orient the problems of dis¬ 
cipline. As a matter of fact, discipline and instruction are 
so interwoven with the supervision of each activity that no 
definite line of demarcation can be drawn. This is well 
illustrated in a study by Dr. Fay Adams of the problems 
which teachers discovered in initiating an activity program. 
Twenty-eight problems were listed, of which only six 
contained major elements of discipline. These are as 
follows: 

1. “ Maintaining a desirable working atmosphere. 

2. Sustaining the interest of children. 

3. Helping children to assume responsibility for the 
development of work. 

4. Handling a large number of children (40 or more) 
during the unassigned periods. 

5. Keeping all children properly employed during the 
development of an activity. 

6. Helping each child to adjust himself satisfactorily to 
the social demands of the group.” 1 

It will be noticed that all of the above remain continuous 
problems even after the activity school is under way. 

1 Fay Adams, The Initiation of an Activity Program into a Public 
School, Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to 
Education, No. 598. 
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Assuming that the activity regime is well established, most 
of the disciplinary problems of a constructive sort can be 
treated under three heads: i. Keeping children sufficiently 
busy at worth while tasks to maintain a desirable working 
atmosphere; 2. Preventing unadjusted children from 
frivolous and disruptive conduct that would interfere with 
the work of their serious-minded fellows; 3. Preventing 
the display of unsocial attitudes and the exercise of undesir¬ 
able habits and character traits. 

x. Keeping children sufficiently busy at worth-while tasks 
to maintain a desirable working atmosphere. It is generally 
recognized that the basic principle of constructive discipline' 
is to keep children actively employed. To guard against 
the dangers of idleness, the primary teachers used to devise 
“busy work” to fill up time that could not be carefully 
supervised. Being busy, however, is not a justifiable end, 
but a means. Every activity should have an intrinsic 
educational purpose. To provide a continuing succession 
of such activities, dovetailed into each other to form a pat¬ 
tern of child growth, is not a simple task. A further diffi¬ 
culty lies in adjusting the activities to groups of different 
size, to pupils of differing levels of ability, and in many 
cases, to keep activities of different types running concur¬ 
rently. Under such conditions the teacher not only needs 
great skill in stimulating the initiative and planning in¬ 
genuity of the children in devising their own activities, 
but an abundance of materials, references, ideas, and 
desirable activities available for ready suggestion and 
consideration. 

Another element affecting discipline is the atmosphere 
of change. By its very nature the activity program, 
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because of its flexibility, cannot be planned far in advance. 
Even though the work of the year, the month, the week, 
and the day has been blocked out, there are no fixed 
recitation and study periods, and no routine that may not 
be broken. Changes in work and activities take place 
irregularly, and not necessarily with universal consent. 
Considerable ingenuity is therefore required to avoid gaps 
between activities, and to prevent stragglers from half¬ 
hearted efforts through loss of interest in the current project 
or problem. Without doubt the periods of transition from 
one activity to another, with certain attendant clashing of 
wills, create disciplinary distress. Unless these changes 
are carefully supervised, effective working conditions will 
be undermined. 

The following series of helpful suggestions for maintaining 
a wholesome working atmosphere are adapted from the 
study made by Dr. Adams: 

1. Encourage the children to assume responsibility for 
their own self-control. 

2. Encourage the children to set up class standards for 
their work and conduct (e.g. waste no time, help each other, 
etc.). 

3. Make sure that each child has a definite plan for his 
work. 

4. Show the children that they must share equipment. 

5. Try to convince the children that a quiet, businesslike 
manner and good work go hand in hand. 

6. Insist that all noise must be a “busy,” necessary 
noise, not mere disorder and confusion. 

7. Commend the children who work in a quiet, business¬ 
like manner. 
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8. Show the children the desirability of making wise use 
of guidance. 

9. Provide occasions when the children evaluate the 
work of the group as to growth in self-control. 

10. Choose a leader for each group of children working on 
a certain enterprise, making that leader to a considerable 
extent responsible for the working atmosphere in his group. 

2. Preventing unadjusted children from frivolous and 
disruptive conduct that would interfere with the work of their 
serious-minded fellows. Any social group, whether of 
children or their elders, will show various stages of interest, 
seriousness of purpose, ability, and character in the pursuit 
of any enterprise. Always the laggards must be borne 
along by the will of the leaders and the mass sentiment 
of the group. If the leadership or mass sentiment lacks 
virility, there is a tendency for the weaker and less interested 
members to adopt frivolous or disruptive tactics. Hence 
the wise teacher-leader will keep a careful watch for symp¬ 
toms of frivolity and pettiness and deal with them before 
they eventuate in overt misconduct. In dealing with such 
situations, an equable temper, constructive suggestions, and 
personal encouragement are generally better than criticism 
or punishment. When the laggards become too numerous, 
the group must be reconstituted or new enterprises dis¬ 
covered. 

The problem involved is mainly one of impelling motive. 
This lack of inciting interest may be due to a variety of 
causes that require analysis. Pupils not only have varied 
interests, but varied kinds and varied levels of ability in 
working toward an objective. Some need specific direction 
while others do better work when left to their own devices. 
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Some excellent individual workers have difficulty in main¬ 
taining interest and effectiveness in teamwork. The sum 
total of differences is large enough to require a diversified 
program of activities and a constant search for materials, 
references, and devices that will stimulate cumulative and 
broadening interests. Some of the practical suggestions 
for sustaining the interest of children during the develop¬ 
ment of an activity are assembled in Dr. Adams’s study: 

“ Keep sufficient materials on hand so that each child will 
be able to progress steadily.” 

“ Provide for discussions, suggestions, and evaluations of 
the progress of an activity,” in order that the children may 
recognize their accomplishment and sustain their interest. 

“ Be aware of the work and progress of each child in order 
to assure him of sufficient satisfaction ” to sustain interest. 

“Have a definite objective in view toward which the 
children are working.” 

“ Constantly bring in new materials, books, and articles.” 

If interest appears to lag, analyze the situation to deter¬ 
mine if the activity has sufficient value to merit its con¬ 
tinuance. 

“ Plan the program of each day so the children will not 
work so long on a particular phase of the activity ” that 
they will lose interest in the enterprise. 

“ Provide for a variety of enterprises and types of work.” 

“ Provide for an increased assumption of responsibility on 
the part of the children ” while they develop a project. 1 

3. Preventing the display of unsocial attitudes and the 
exercise of undesirable habits and character traits . Probably 

1 Fay Adams, The Initiation of an Activity Program into a Public 
School, Teachers College, Columbia University, page 58. 
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the most conspicuous quality that impedes the activity 
program is the unwillingness or lack of capacity on the 
part of the children to cooperate. Before entering school 
few children get adequate training in cooperative enter¬ 
prises. In the traditional curriculum little provision is 
made for correcting this weakness. Considerable has been 
done during recent years in the kindergarten and primary 
grades to socialize the pupils through shared enterprises, 
but in the upper grades and high schools the pupil still has 
to rely upon extra-curricular activities to supply cooper¬ 
ative experiences. It is a major premise in the activity 
school, however, that the pupil must be socialized. Thus 
one of its primary tasks is to teach cooperation and social 
adaptability, and much of the program must be adjusted to 
group work. 

Since most children enter school with more individual 
than social experiences, considerable difficulty may well be 
expected in collective undertakings. Yet they alone can 
supply the practice, experiences, and insights necessary 
to social growth. Effective supervision of activities by 
the teacher, then, requires patience, a word of encourage¬ 
ment here, of caution there, and watchfulness everywhere. 
Severe criticism and punishment are, in most cases, worse 
than useless. Only the repetition of shared activities, 
projects, excursions, etc., constructively supervised, can 
be expected to develop and maturate cooperative ability. 

“ Bossiness 99 and shirking. — Contrasting unsocial 
qualities that often appear in the activity school are the 
tendency of some children to “boss,” and of others to 
shirk. Bossiness may be due to selfishness, home spoiling, 
or a crude and misapplied capacity for leadership. When 
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displayed by a pupil, its cause should be located, and such 
ingenuity as the teacher can summon should be applied 
to restrain or to redirect the undue assertiveness. Shirking 
in a group enterprise may result from timidity, inability 
to work with others, or an unwillingness to carry his 
share of the load. After the case is diagnosed, remedies 
must be adapted to the particular cause in each individual 
case. By no means the least effective treatment for either 
bossiness or shirking is that of cautiously guarded group 
criticism and pressure applied to the offending pupil. 

Violent temper. — Uncontrolled temper may be directed 
against oneself, against some phase of the environment, 
or against one’s fellows. It may find release in words, 
in destructiveness, or in fighting. Mere pettishness may 
be corrected by punishment, destructiveness may be curbed 
by compulsory restitution, but genuine anger must be 
dealt with cautiously and on the basis of its justifiability. 
Capacity for righteous wrath is too fine a quality to be 
treated arbitrarily or hastily. Educative discipline should 
aim at the mastery of temper, rather than the crushing 
of the combative spirit which underlies all heroic achieve¬ 
ment. Fighting among children is often merely the crude, 
physical expression of a wholesome spirit of competition 
which needs restraint and sublimation rather than punish¬ 
ment. The educative purpose should be the mastery of 
temper which can often be aided by isolation from group 
activities. 

Boisterousness. — This may be due to a lack of home 
training, may be the result of a desire to “show off,” or it 
may be a crude display of surplus energy and enthusiasm. 
In practically all cases it is a display of crude manners, 
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rather than a violation of fundamental morals; hence the 
appeal should be based upon the fact that it disrupts group 
morale. Again the cautious use of group pressure may be 
the most effective means of present control and permanent 
improvement. 

Negligence and destructiveness. — Since the equipment 
of the activity school must be abundant, varied, and 
expensive, both negligence and destructiveness become 
serious. They should be dealt with from the standpoint 
of constructive habit formation. For this purpose definite 
instruction and constant care should be used to cultivate 
the sense of individual responsibility for the protection of 
public property and the advancement of group and school 
welfare. 

Lack of persistence and the will to finish activities. — 
Changeability is a natural characteristic of childhood. 
Yet there are vast differences between the capacity of 
children and their trained will to finish whatever enterprise 
is willingly undertaken. One of the most general criticisms 
of the activity schedule is that it provides so much freedom 
that it tends to encourage children to flit from one enterprise 
to another according to the whim of the moment. If not 
persistently guarded against, there is danger that the 
unstable child will cease to apply himself to an activity 
as soon as his enthusiasm flags. Yet one of the chief 
advantages of the activity set-up is that the children have 
a real share in initiating and organizing the program of 
work. It should therefore offer genuine opportunities 
for the teacher to cultivate in her pupils the will to achieve, 
by insisting upon the completion of enterprises which they 
themselves have selected. Since persistence is a basic 
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mental and moral trait of slow growth, no specifics can be 
offered for its development. All that can reasonably be 
expected is that the teacher should continually use the in¬ 
trinsic interest upon which the activity schedule is grounded, 
to instill the ideal and establish the habit of carrying 
through to the finish any enterprise undertaken. 

Jealousy, envy, hate, bullying, and cowardice. — Each 
of these unsocial qualities will occasionally appear in any 
group activity characterized by freedom of effort and 
expression. Naturally the teacher-pupil intimacy and 
cooperation of the activity school will bring these emotions 
to the surface oftener than formalized class work in which 
freedom of expression is inhibited. Yet only as such traits 
are exhibited can they be dealt with in a constructive way. 
In all such cases the motives should be carefully diagnosed 
and such remedies applied as will tend to nullify its evil 
effect upon group morale, and aid the individual to develop 
more wholesome relations with his fellows. 

Lying, cheating, bluffing, stealing, etc. — The activity 
program is no guarantee against such major infractions 
of the social and moral code. It should, however, provide 
a more favorable situation for their discovery and treat¬ 
ment than the traditional school. More favorable con¬ 
ditions for correction are two in number: first, the gap, 
or social distance, between teacher and pupil is not so wide; 
second, it is easier to make the pupil feel that his behavior 
injures and is judged by his own group associates. This 
is especially true in regard to bluffing and cheating, which 
in the traditional school are felt to be offenses only against 
the teacher and the grading system. Where the children 
are made to feel that they are responsible members of the 
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school society and are given a share in the management of 
each activity, a sound basis is laid for convincing each 
offender of the error of his conduct and appealing to his 
moral sensibilities. Such offenses ought to be thoughtfully 
diagnosed and the necessary punishment related as in¬ 
geniously as possible to the motive which prompted the 
offense. As in most other cases, severe punishment is 
likely to be less curative than constructive efforts to stimu¬ 
late the positive virtues of truthfulness, fairness, frankness, 
etc., which have been violated. 

Grading conduct. — In the activity school conduct is as 
large a factor in carrying on an enterprise efficiently as is 
mental ability. Hence the old blanket grade in deport¬ 
ment as an incidental feature of the pupil’s record naturally 
disappears. Likewise, since formal studies no longer 
constitute the curriculum, specific subject-matter grades 
would also cease to be vital. The problem of records to 
indicate the achievements and progress of pupils becomes 
more complex and intangible. Obviously some sort of 
rating system is needed to facilitate the passage of pupils 
from group to group, grade to grade, and school to school. 
Such a system, to be logical or even valuable, must be 
based upon achievements and growth indicated in the 
activities undertaken. It would seem desirable, then, to 
devise, and to some extent standardize, a rating system 
which would include attainment in the leading fields of 
knowledge, the fundamental skills, and the most important 
character traits the school is trying to develop. 

The particular items to be included in the rating schedule 
would change as the pupil advances in school; but at all 
grade levels there would need to be several items to indicate 
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growth and attainment in each of the three fields, physical, 
intellectual, and socio-moral. For school records, varia¬ 
tions of the schedules used in some of the most progressive 
traditional schools (discussed in Chapter XII) might be 
satisfactory. Yet the more intimate personal relations 
of teacher and pupil in the activity set-up should provide 
an excellent basis for the use of occasional or regular 
informative letters to parents, in lieu of the traditional 
report cards. On the whole, it would seem that one of 
the most significant outcomes of the activity curriculum 
should be to diminish the reliance upon academic grades 
as a measure of pupil growth and attainment. Beyond 
school days people are valued and judged by characteristics 
more subtle than percentage or quantitative rating marks. 
It would probably aid considerably in the socialization 
of the school if the grading system could be more intelli¬ 
gently adjusted to the standards used in adult society for 
measuring human worth, and the activity schedule offers 
a favorable opportunity for developing such standards. 

Summary. — The activity school attempts to provide 
a favorable environment for the development of every 
desirable physical, mental, and moral attribute of the child. 
Its lack of fixed regulations — its necessarily informal 
relations between pupil and teacher — its reliance upon 
pupil initiative, planning, and purposefulness — its air 
of actual work and intrinsic motivation — all tend to afford 
unusual opportunities for constructive discipline of a 
superior sort. On the other hand, its lack of traditional 
conduct patterns makes pupil guidance more complicated. 
The chief disciplinary problems are: first, keeping children 
sufficiently busy at worth-while tasks to maintain a desir- 
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able working atmosphere; second, preventing unadjusted 
children from frivolous and disruptive conduct that would 
interfere with the work of their serious-minded fellows; 
third, preventing the display of unsocial attitudes and the 
exercise of undesirable habits and character traits. At all 
times the chief disciplinary efforts of the teacher should 
aim at the elimination of shortcomings and vicious char¬ 
acteristics by stimulating and exercising the positive traits 
which have been weakened. The breadth of educational 
purpose on which it is based and the freedom from tradi¬ 
tional regimentation should enable the activity school to 
develop sounder methods of rating pupil growth than those 
embodied in the ordinary subject-matter grades. 

QUESTIONS 

1. Would you call the genuine activity schools a fad or a perma¬ 
nent school phenomenon? 

2. Careful studies have indicated that children are able to con¬ 
centrate better amidst the noises incident to normal activity than 
in an atmosphere of quietude. How do you account for this ? 

3. In what specific ways have the more or less experimental 
activity schools affected the regimen of the traditional schools? 

4. To what extent is the control of conduct in the activity school 
transferred from the teacher to the pupils? 

5. Is it possible in a true activity school to make a definite or a 
workable distinction between discipline and instruction ? 

6. In establishing an activity school the usual proportion of teachers 
to pupils must be increased. Is this necessarily permanent? 

7. Undoubtedly the activity regimen would tend to minimize the 
dependence upon formal grades in school work. What are the advan¬ 
tages and disadvantages in the changes involved? 

8. The activity program lends itself to individual interests and 
specialization in the skills and knowledge in which the pupil easily 
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excels. What are the disciplinary problems involved in seeing that 
each pupil balances his efforts in acquiring the more diffi cult as well 
as the easier skills and kinds of knowledge ? 

9. Are the qualities required for an effective disciplinarian in an 
activity school different from those needed in a traditional school? 

10. In what ways, if any, would you expect the character ratings 
of pupils in an activity school to differ from those in a traditional 
school? 

11. Would you expect any differences in the disciplinary problems 
relating to an only child from those involved in dealing with a child 
from a large family? Explain. 

PROBLEMS 

a. Make a score card for judging the effectiveness of discipline in 
an activity school. 

b. Name and rank the qualities you think would be most desirable 
in a pupil attending an activity school and compare them with the 
qualities most highly prized by the teacher in the traditional type of 
public school. 

c. Tabulate the difficulties you would expect in dealing with parents 
of children in an activity school. To what extent would these difficul¬ 
ties coincide with those in a more traditional school? 
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CHAPTER XV 


CONCLUSION 

I N concluding a treatment of the problems involved in 
constructive discipline, there are certain general prop¬ 
ositions which merit consideration. They are im¬ 
plied in many phases of the previous discussion but need 
to be set apart for special emphasis. Such a process may 
aid in fixing the vision of teachers upon the larger aspects 
of the subject and stimulate a better attitude toward the 
active inspiration and direction of student conduct as an 
important feature of the day’s work. 

Weakness of specific devices. — The first of these prop¬ 
ositions is that specific devices are of very limited appli¬ 
cation and value. The writer is not unmindful of the 
fact that some readers will have been disappointed at the 
lack of definite prescriptions for use in dealing with certain 
types of offense and standard disciplinary cases. A little 
reflection, however, will convince any thoughtful teacher 
that ready-made devices are as valueless in discipline as 
they are in subject-matter instruction. No cautious super¬ 
visor of teaching or instructor in method will tell a classroom 
teacher just what to say or do at any particular time, or just 
what materials to introduce or methods to use in teaching 
any subject. It is his mission to point out desirable results, 
and to suggest possible ways and means of securing them. 
Teacher-training institutions can no more instruct a teacher 
how to meet specific situations than a law school can inform 
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a young lawyer how to win a particular case. As the law 
instructor tries to illuminate legal principles by studies of 
courtroom procedure and legal decisions, so teachers of 
method strive to illuminate the principles of teaching by 
analyses of successful experience. Both struggle, by means 
of giving the student practice in thinking through concrete 
situations and connecting them with the general principles 
dominating his work, to build up in the novice the ingenuity 
necessary to meet the demands of his profession. 

The same reasoning applies in the field of discipline. No 
teacher can be told what to do in a particular situation, or 
the best method of meeting an emergency. Teachers differ 
in temperament, training, tact, ingenuity, physical ability, 
moral ideals, and personality leadership. Pupils differ no 
less. The relations between the two are complex, intan¬ 
gible, and varied. Consequently no general devices are 
applicable and no fixed rules can be formulated for dealing 
with specific cases. The prospective physician is taught 
that each case of typhoid fever, measles, or influenza is 
likely to show hereditary, organic, or other complications 
not present in other cases, and that treatment should be 
varied accordingly. Likewise the teacher must understand 
that each disciplinary case is likely to exhibit personal, 
social, or other complications different from every other, and 
that treatment must be adapted to the particular individual, 
or group, under consideration. But just as it is valuable for 
the physician to study the regimen of health, the principles 
of medicine, and the probable complications of diseases, so 
it is worth while for the teacher to study the motives of 
conduct, the principles of student control, and the probable 
complications of misbehavior, 
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Discipline not a problem to be solved. — The second 
proposition is that constructive discipline cannot be treated 
as a problem, or even a series of problems to be solved; 
rather it must be accepted as a continuous process of adapt¬ 
ing ways and means to the accomplishment of predetermined 
purposes. Thoughtful teachers have given up the search 
for a method of teaching; they are now trying to sift out 
possible methods of accomplishing desirable results under 
given conditions. In the less advanced field of discipline, 
however, many school men are still searching for a magic 
system of school control. As a desert traveler, plodding 
toward the oasis in the distance, tends to feel that his 
troubles are nearing an end, so the harassed teacher, strug¬ 
gling toward a particular goal in school conduct, hopes that 
its attainment will solve his difficulties. But the desert 
traveler finds the oasis a mere way station on his journey, 
and the teacher finds his temporary goal only a new level 
for further advancement. Likewise as the weary traveler 
sometimes finds his oasis nothing more than a mirage rising 
out of the shimmering sands, so the visionary teacher may 
discover that his pet device is only a disciplinary mirage 
rising out of idealistic dreams. 

In truth, the misguided teacher who asks release from 
disciplinary responsibility is pleading, not merely for the 
impossible, but for exemption from his choicest opportunity. 
No better avenues for inspiring future achievement and for 
directing the choices that influence the lives of students are 
open to the teacher, than those available through the wise 
use of constructive discipline. That this is a difficult and 
never-ending process, and that as a problem it is insoluble, 
is merely another way of saying that moral education, in 
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the only sense in which it can be effectively given in the 
schools, is a continuing daily responsibility of every teacher 
who professes to be an educator rather than a routine 
drillmaster. 

Prevention rather than cure. — The third proposition is 
that good discipline is primarily a process of prevention 
rather than cure of misbehavior. Again the comparison 
with medicine is suggestive. In its earlier stages the 
practice of medicine was directed mainly toward the healing 
of the sick; but in proportion as medical practitioners have 
become scientific they are devoting their major energies 
to the discovery of the causes of physical ailments and the 
methods of removing those causes. In other words, the 
larger function of an enlightened medical profession is to 
keep people well rather than to cure the diseased. Like¬ 
wise in the earlier stages of organized schools, discipline was 
concerned almost wholly with cases of disorder and mis¬ 
behavior; but in proportion as discipline approaches a 
scientific basis, the disciplinarian will devote his chief ener¬ 
gies to the discovery of the causes of misdemeanors and 
the methods of removing those causes. His chief mission 
should be to prevent rather than to settle difficulties, and the 
wise teacher will strive to forestall overt offenses by con¬ 
structive measures. He will meet troubles on the way by 
observing the signs of discontent, turbulence, and misbe¬ 
havior and by dealing with them in their initial stages before 
an open rupture of school decorum has taken place. This 
may not always be possible, but it is the ideal toward which 
every teacher should struggle. 

Individual purpose. — The fourth proposition is that 
discipline should aim to refine and develop individual 
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character. Every intelligent teacher must recognize indi¬ 
vidual differences and, so far as numbers will permit, go 
beyond the mere institutional status of teacher and taught, 
and personalize his relations with each boy and girl under 
his control. He should strive to influence their individual 
attitudes, habits, and ideals. Ready acquaintance with 
their names, their home life, their chief interests, plays, 
tastes, and ambitions should be helpful. The true teacher 
desires to re-live in the lives of his students, but in order to 
do so he must leave an individual stamp on their characters, 
which can be implanted only through personal contacts 
of an intimate, stimulating, and helpful kind. No vague 
general interest in the advance of knowledge or in the wel¬ 
fare of children will suffice; it must be a specific and 
definite contribution to the molding of individual characters. 

In the teacher’s desire to influence the growth of individ¬ 
ual character, however, the fundamental aim should be the 
development of self-control rather than simple obedience. 
This requires that initiative and a reasonable amount of 
choice in matters of conduct be left to the children. If 
they act merely to please the teacher, or through fear, there 
can be little carry-over into future relationships. Many 
teachers who possess dominating personalities are able to 
secure order without contributing materially to the moral 
growth of the pupil. In such cases, as soon as the pupil is 
out from under the influence of the teacher he reverts to 
instinctive actions, or to previous habits. Thus personality 
do min ation of temporary behavior has little value in fixing 
permanent character. Only the control that appeals to 
inner motives and requires response to the sort of stimuli 
likely to be encountered in later school experience and in 
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life outside the school, will inspire and cultivate the self- 
control and self-direction which is the goal of individualistic 
discipline. 

Social purpose. — The fifth proposition is that con¬ 
structive discipline, by improving ideals and habits of 
youthful conduct, should contribute to the progressive 
advancement of community standards. Education is not 
merely a process of passing on the cultural inheritance of 
the race, but is also a means of preparing people to improve 
that inheritance. In many of the preceding chapters, 
special emphasis has been placed upon the need of develop¬ 
ing social adaptability, or of training pupils, through 
practice in varied activities to fit themselves into the exist¬ 
ing social order. As a practical objective this is basic; 
but as a disciplinary ideal it is insufficient. Mere adjust¬ 
ment to institutional life as it is, and to the demands of 
existing society, would tend to produce undue conservatism. 
Discipline must have a progressive outlook. It should 
strive to stimulate in the rising generation the sort of 
participation in economic, religious, political, and social 
affairs that is necessary not only to stabilize social re¬ 
lationships but to revise and reconstruct them into a more 
effective social system than has heretofore existed. 

This principle can be seen quite clearly with reference to 
specific ideals. Take, for example, the quality of sports¬ 
manship. In earlier days we as a people were so engrossed 
with the frontier necessities of conquering a wilderness and 
finding recreation in dangerous sports that we had little 
opportunity to cultivate the refinements of sportsmanship. 
But with the development of athletics and supervised play 
we have the means for inculcating ideals of fair play (in 
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games) that our ancestors had no means of acquiring. That 
we are to some extent succeeding is evident from any care¬ 
ful analysis of the types and controls of present-day recrea¬ 
tions as compared with those of an earlier day. In the 
same way we are building up higher ideals of fairness, 
tolerance, and democracy, as may be seen in the softening of 
antagonisms in business competition, personal animosities 
in politics, intolerance in religion, and class distinctions in 
social life. While these changes have been brought about 
by an improvement in general social discipline, the schools 
have played an ever-increasing part. By seeing more 
clearly the possibilities, and by devoting more conscious effort 
to the problem of making our school discipline socially 
constructive, we should be able to increase the share of the 
schools in social advance. But to do this effectively we 
must stimulate pupils to continuous and varied participation 
in controlled enterprises in which the higher types of conduct 
are at a premium, and through which we can develop habits 
and ideals that will carry over into later social relationships. 

Discipline as an end. — The sixth and final proposition to 
be emphasized is a reiteration of the principle that discipline 
must be educative in and of itself. True discipline is an 
end as well as a means. The mere keeping of order for the 
sake of avoiding popular criticism is the work of a time- 
server and job hunter rather than of a professional teacher. 
Likewise the maintenance of orderly conduct as a means to 
better instruction is subordinating moral training to subject 
matter, which is a perversion of the generally accepted 
principle that character development is at least as much 
the purpose of education as the acquisition of knowledge. 
Any conception of the province of discipline that makes 
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it worthy of intensive study, or of the serious efforts of 
teachers, must give to it the same relation to moral educa¬ 
tion that the getting of knowledge bears to the development 
of intelligence. 

In order to become the chief agency in character building, 
however, a disciplinary program must be purposive and be 
so plann ed and directed, that it will make school life out¬ 
side the classroom an epitome of avocational life in general 
society. It must provide such a variety of social activities 
that it will constitute a laboratory for the practice of social 
virtues. Only when we provide such a laboratory and see 
that it is permeated by the sort of ideals we wish to make 
dominant in social relationships, can we hope to cultivate 
adequately the tastes, habits, and responsibilities necessary 
for the development of active and efficient citizens of a 
progressive democracy. 1 

The well-disciplined school. — If the constructive ideals 
which have formed the basis and inspiration of every page 
of the preceding discussion could be carried into effect, the 
result might be far from the supposedly well-disciplined 
school of half a century or more ago. But a school so 
directed would be well disciplined nevertheless. Un¬ 
natural quiet and regimented orderliness would be absent. 
Reasonable freedom, spontaneity, and initiative wouldbe en¬ 
couraged. Dictatorial commands and severe reproof would 
seldom be necessary. Pupils would have little fear of 
teachers, but there would be a great deal more of respect than 
was formerly obtainable. In many cases this respect would 
rise to the level of love and a certain degree of reverence. 
Teachers would not domineer over students, but rather 
would dominate many phases of their lives through intel- 
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ligent and sympathetic leadership. Pupils would seldom 
rebel, but they might be expected through youthful en¬ 
thusiasm, heedlessness, and zeal, to violate many of the 
canons of traditional school decorum. Conflicts of au¬ 
thority, taste, and purpose would inevitably occur, but 
they would be ironed out in amicable, if sometimes heated, 
conferences, in which fairness and mutual confidence 
would have a chance to function. No utopia or paradise 
would be expected, but shared enterprises would be con¬ 
ducted on the basis of more or less expert leadership and 
reasonably contented followership. 

Such a school would be a hive of industry where all sorts 
of worthy enterprises were conducted. Each student would 
find outlets for all of his legitimate interests of an educative 
nature. Scholars and athletes, artists and mechanics, 
manual workers and brain workers, would find stimulus, 
direction, and inspiration. School life and school studies, 
curriculum and extra-curriculum activities would be merged 
in a program of varied objectives. Vocational and a voca¬ 
tional training, citizenship and culture, sociability and re¬ 
ligion would all find a place. It would be a living, pulsat¬ 
ing society of min gled freedoms and restraints, criticisms 
and encouragements, competitions and cooperations. All 
would participate, all would accept some responsibility, 
and all would play the game. 

If it be said that there is no such school, let us admit it. 
Perfectionism is a dream, whether applied to teachers, or to 
pupils, or to schools. But “ without a vision the people 
perish,” and without a goal there is no progress. Planning 
and striving and hoping is our human lot, and the disciplin¬ 
arian must share it. 
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